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An     INTRODUCTION, 
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THE 

E  D  I  C  A  T  I  O  R 

to     JOHN     LEE,     Efq. 

O   F 
LINCOLN's-INN. 


Dear   Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  prefent 
to  you,  not  in  the  charader  of 
an  advocate^  but  in  that  of  2i  friend^ 
and  2i  judge ^  a  production  that  is  in 
part  my  own,  and  in  part  that  of 
our  common  and  excellent  friend 
Dr.  Price.  Though  you  are  em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  a  particu- 
lar profeffion,  your  education,  and 
ftudies,  have  by  no  means  been  con- 
a   2  fined 
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fined  to  it,  but  you  have  extended 
your  inquiries  to  all  fubjecls  that 
are  interefting  to  men^  to  citizens^ 
and  to  chrijlia?is. 

My  objedl  in  the  prefent  publi- 
cation, as  well  as  in  thofe  which 
have  preceded  it,  is  to  overturn,  as 
far  as  my  endeavours  can  effed  it, 
what  I  deem  to  be  a  prejudice  of 
the  greateft  antiquity,  and  the  deep- 
eft  rooted,  of  any  that  have  con- 
tributed to  debafe  chriftianity,  and 
a  corruption  which,  in  this  philo- 
fophical  age,  calls  the  loudeft  for 
reformation.  And  though  this  will 
neceffarily  deftroy  fome  flattering 
hopes  refpeding  our  profpeds  after 
death,  they  are  fuch  as  are  ill  found- 
ed ;  and  it  will  draw  our  attention 
more  ftrongly  to  thofe  more  certain, 
though  more  difta7tt  profpe6i:s,  that 
chriftianity  holds  out  to  us. 

Our 
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Our  friend,  however,  confiders 
my  endeavours  in  a  light  unfavour- 
able and  hoftile  to  chriftianity,  and 
overturning  not  fuppofed,  but  real 
foundations-  As  truth  v^^ill  finally 
prevail  over  all  oppofition,  time 
(though  we  may  not  live  to  fee  the 
iffue)  will  difcover  whether  my  zeal 
in  attacking,  or  his  in  defending, 
is  better  founded  ;  and  as  our  inten- 
tions, I  believe,  are  equally  upright, 
our  difcuffion  truly  amicable,  and 
confequently  truths  not  viSiory^  our 
objedi,  it  will  be  equally  (or,  to 
make  allowance  for  a  little  human 
frailty,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  as  near 
as  poffible  equally)  acceptable  to 
us  both,  on  which  fide  foever  it  be 
found.  You,  who  have  an  equal 
friend fhip  for  us  both,  will  not,  on 
this  account,  be  biaffed  on  one  fide 
more  than  on  the  other  ;  and  which- 
ever way  any  of  our  friends  incline, 
as   we  are    confident  we   fliall   not 

lofe 
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lofe  their  efteem,  fo,  we  can  affure 
thenij   tliey  will  not  lofe  ours. 

Intricate  as  the  difcuffion  of  fuch 

queftions  as  thefe  is,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar pieafure  attending  the  fpecu- 
lations ;  and  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  greateft  of  all  objeds, 
they  have  a  dignity  and  fublimity  in 
them,  and  eminently  contribute  to  in- 
fpire  ajere/rity  and  elevation  of  mind ^ 
which  both  improves  and  enlarges 
it,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  look 
down  upon  the  trifling  but  torment- 
ing purfiiits  of  a  buftling  world. 

I  have  no  occafion  to  defcribe  to 
you  the  fatisfadion  that  arifes  from 
the  rational  ufe  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, a  freedom  from  vulgar  and  de- 
baling  prejudices,  and  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  great  and  impor- 
tant fubjeds ;  and  aifo  from  fuch  a 
courfe  ot  reading,  and  fuch  a  choice 

of 
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pf  company,  as  tends  to  keep  up 
that  right  bent^  '^Vidi  jirmnefs  of  mind, 
which  a  neceffary  intercourfe  with 
the  world  would  otherwife  warp  and 
relax.  He  who  can  have,  and  truly 
enjoy ^  the  fociety  of  fuch  men  as 
Dr,  Price,  Mr.  Lindfey,  and  Dr. 
Tebb,  cannot  envy  the  condition  of 
princes.  Such  fellowfhip  is  the  true 
balfam  of  life ;  i^s  cement  is  in- 
finitely more  durable  than  that  of 
the  friendChips  of  the  world,  and  it 
looks  for  its  proper  fruity  and  com- 
plete gratification^  to  the  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

I  think  myfelf  happy  in  being 
able  to  call  myfelf  one  of  fuch  a 
fraternity  \  and  v/i filing  to  perpetu- 
ate, as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power, 
the  memory  of  fuch  friendfhips, 
and  efpecially  that  with  yourfelf, 
which  is  now  of  long  ftanding,  and 
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lias  been  ftrengthened  by  a  variety  of 
ties^   I  lubfcribe  myfelf, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  countrymaDj 

friend,  and 

fellow  chrifiiian, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Calne,  Aug.  24^ 

1778. 


E    R    R    J    T    J. 

Intrcduftlon^  p.  vi.  1.  2s  for  capable,  read  as  capable, 
. jixxiii.  1.  \6,  for  retraftion,  r.  retraSiation^ 

P.  39.  1.  4,  iox-a  force  of  bodies,  r.  or  force  of  bodies. 
51.  1.  7,  ior  and  jiiji,  wjujl. 
59.  1.  16,  for  ^vritiJigs,  r.  other  ^writings. 
113.  1.  16,  {or  man,  r.  fnefz. 
143.  1.  !,   for  cajualitji  r.  caujality. 
160.  1.  2,   dele  ^^;^^. 
226.  1.  18,  ior  thefe,  r.  tho/e, 
274.  I.  16,  for  tolerable,  r.  tolerably, 
284.  I.  14,  for  and  if ,  r.  if. 
.401 0  1.  3,  from  the  bo  Worn,  ^^^  that  of „ 
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t-f^  HIS  work,  it  will  be  owned, 
^  exhibits  an  uneommon,  if  not 
a  lingular  fpedlacle,  viz.  that  of  two 
perfons  difcuffing,  with  the  moft 
perfed:  freedom  and  candour,  quef- 
tions  which  are  generally  deemed  of 
the  greateft  confcquence  in  practice, 
and  which  are  certainly  fo  in  theory. 
The  occafion  of  it  was  as  follows. 

When  my  Difquijitmis^  &c.  was 
printed  off,  I  put  it,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  into  the  hands  of  feveral  of 
my  friends,  both  well  and  ill  affedle^ 

b  to 
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to  my  general  hypotheiis,  that  I  might 
take  the  advantage  of  their  remarks, 
in  an  additional  fheet  of  Illujl rations^ 
which  is  accordingly  anne^eed.  to  the 
firft  volume.  Among  others.  Dr. 
Price  was  fo  obliging  as  to  enter  in- 
to a  more  particular  difcuffion  of 
feveral  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  w^ork ; 
and  afterwards,  imagining  that  I 
meant  to  write  a  diredl  anfwer  to 
his  remarks,  he  exprelTed  a  wifli  that 
I  would  print  them  at  large,  together 
with  any  notice  that  I  fhould  think 
proper  to  take  of  them. 

This,  I  told  him,  did  not  fall 
within  my  views  vvitli  refped;  to  that 
particular  publication,  but  that  I 
would  take  the  liberty  to  propofe 
another  fcheme,  which  I  thought 
would  correfpond  with  both  our 
views,  and  be  ufeful  to  others  who 
might  wifh  to  fee  the  arguments  on 
both  lides  freely  canvaffed,   without 

the 
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the  inixture  of  any  thing  perfonal, 
or    foreign    to    the    fubjed:,     which 
often  conftitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
bulk  of  controverlial  writings,    and 
tends   to  divert  the  mind  from   an 
attention   to   the  real   merits  of  the 
queftion  in  debate.     It  was,  that  he 
fhould    re-write    his    remarks,    after 
feeing  what  ufe  I  had  already  made 
of  them  in  my  liieet  of  Illuftrations ; 
that  I   would    then   reply   to   them 
diftindly,   article  by  article,  that  he 
fhould   remark,   and  I  reply  again, 
&c.  till   we   fliould  both  be  fatisfied 
that  we  had  done  as  much  juilice  as 
W€  could   to  our  feveral  arguments, 
frankly  acknowledging  any  miftakes 
we  might  be  convinced  of,  and  then 
publifh   the  whole  jointly. 

To  this  propofal  he  chearfully  ac- 
ceded, chufing  only  that  the  remarks 
he  had  already  fent  fhould  ferve  as  a 
bafis,  and  that,  to  avoid  repetitions, 
b   2  I 
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I  might  refer  to  my   Illujl rations  in- 
my  firft  reply.     He  added,  however,, 
certain  ^jriesy   that  by  my  anfwers 
to  them  he  might  perceive  more  dif- 
tindly    in    what    refpeds    my    ideas 
really  differed   from  his.      Accord- 
ingly I  replied   to  his  remarks,  and 
anfwered  his  queries,  with   as  much 
explicitnefs  as  I  poffibly  could  ;   and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  eorrefpondence 
propofed    others   to   him,    with  the 
fame  view,  and  likewife,  in  order  ta 
bring  into  a  fmall  compafs,    my  ob- 
jed:ions    to   the  commonly   received 
hypothelis.     In  this  manner,  at  our 
leifure,  and  without  communicating 
with  any  third  perfon,  we  exchanged 
our  remarks  and   replies^  till  it  ap- 
peared to  us  neediefs  to  advance  any 
thing  farther.      In  this  ftate  we  fub- 
niit  the  refult  of  our  difcuflion   to 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  wiihing 
that  they  may  attend  to  it  with  the 

L  fame 
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fame  coolnefs  and  candour  with  which 
we  ourfelves  have  written. 

Our  readers  will  obferve  that  this 
difcuffion  refpeds  all  the  fubjeds  of 
my  Difquifitions^  except  the  dodrine 
of  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chriji,  But 
though  this  be  the  point  to  v/hich 
all  that  I  have  written  tends ;  it  be- 
ing the  capital  inference  that  I  make 
from  the  dodrines  of  inaterialifm^  pe~ 
netr  ability  of  matter^  and  necejjity  (thefe 
being,  in  my  idea,  parts  of  the  fame 
fyftem)  Dr.  Price  thought  it  was  a 
fubjed  that  had  been  fo  much  de- 
bated, that  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
enter  into  it. 

I  v/ill  here  acknowledge,  that  in 
propofing  this  fcheme,  I  was  not 
without  a  farther  view,  which  was, 
that  among  fo  many  angry  opponents 
as  I  expeded,  I  might  fecure  a  friendly 
one,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  who 
b  3  could 
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could  not  but  be  acknowledged  to  be 
capable   of    doing   ample  juftice   to 
his   argument   as   any    writer  of  the 
age.      I   had  pledged   myfelf  to   go 
through  with  this  bulinefs,  replying 
to  every  thing  that  fhould  appear  de- 
ferving  of  notice  ;   and  it  was  much 
more   agreeable   to   me   to   urge  all 
that  I  had  to  fay  in  letters  to  a  can- 
did friend,   than  in  tart  replies  to  an 
angry   difputant.       And   I    thought 
that,   according  to  the  law  of  arms, 
and  modern   honour,    when   I    had 
fairly  engaged  with  one  antagonift  on 
this  fcore,   I  fhould   be  more  eafily 
excufed  encountering  another.     The 
reader,    however,     will   find    that  I 
have  not  entirely  availed   myfelf  of 
this  privilege  ;   for  though  I  have  not 
entered  minutely  into  the  argument, 
which  would  have  been   mere  tauto- 
logy, I  have  noticed  fucli  other  op- 
ponents as  have  appeared   fince  the 
publication  of  my  Vvprk.   And  though 
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I  think  I  may  now  be  excufed  from 
replying  to  any  others  in  a  feparate 
publicationj  I  v/ill  promife  that,  in 
any  new  edition  either  of  the  Dif^ 
quijitions  themfelves,  or  of  this  work, 
I  will  take  more  or  lefs  notice  of 
every  thing  that  fliall  come  out  in 
the  mean  time,  and  that  fiiall  ap- 
pear to  myfelf  and  my  friends  to 
deferve  it ;  and  I  v/ili  publifh  all 
fuch  additions  feparately.  To  do 
more  would,  I  think,  be  tedious  with 
refped  to  the  Public,  and  unneceffary 
in  itfelf. 

As  many  perfons  unverfed  in  con- 
troverfies  on  the  fubje^t  of  religion 
(and  I  wifh  I  could  not  fay  the  fame 
of  fome  who  are  verfed  in  them,) 
will  be  apt  to  entertain  a  confufed 
notion  about  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  queftions  that  are  here 
difcuffed,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ex- 
plain, with  fome  diftindnefs,  though 
b  4  it 
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it  fliould  be  pretty  much  at  largCj, 
what  the  nature  and  importance  ol 
them  really  are,  and  to  give  our 
readers  a  plain  rule  by  which  to  form 
a  judgment  in  other  cafes  of  a  (imi- 
lai  nature. 

I  muft  affume  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  object  and  end  of  all  /peculation 
is  pra&ice^  and  that,  in  matters  of 
religion,  opinions  are  on  no  other 
account  worth  contending  for  than 
as  they  influence  the  heart  and  the 
life.  If  this  be  allowed  me,  I  think 
I  can  eafily  fatisfy  my  readers,  that 
they  have  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed 
about  the  tendency  or  iffue  of  this 
debate,  notv/ithitanding  all  the  cla- 
mour it  has,  in  different  ages,  and 
even  at  prefent,   excited. 

That  the  general  interefts  of  vir-- 
tue  will  be  efFedually  fecured  by  the 
belief  of  a  ftiffwient  recompence  m  a 

future 
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future  life^  for  all  that  has  been  well 
or  ill  done  in  this^  will  hardly  be 
denied.  Now  this  is  equally  taken 
for  granted  both  by  Dr.  Price  and 
myfelf.  We  even  believe  this  day 
of  recompence  to  take  place  at  the 
fame  period,  viz.  at  the  general  re- 
ftirreSIion  ;   when   ^'  all   that  are  in 

the  graves  fhall  hear  the  voice  of 

the  fon  of  man^   and  iliall  arife  ; 

fome  to  the  refurredion   of  life, . 

and  others  to  the  refurredion   of 

condemnation." 

The  advantage,  therefore,  that 
either  of  our  fchemes  can  have  over 
the  other,  muft  arife  principally  from 
the  truth  and  confiftency  of  fuch 
opinions  as  are  ufed  in  fupport  of  the 
great  dodlrine  of  future  retribution  ; 
on  which  account  one  of  us  may 
be  fuppofed  to  give  a  more  firm  and 
unwavering  aflent  to  that  practical 
dodrine,    and  to  be  in  lefs  danger 

of 
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of  abandoning  it.  Or  one  fet  of 
opinions  may  be/uppofed  to  exhibit 
our  maker,  or  onrfelves,  in  a  light 
more  proper  to  excite  and  keep  up 
a  juft  fenfe  of  devotion  ;  confifting 
of  the  fentiments  of  love,  reverence 
and  truft  in  God,  and  alfo  to  im- 
prefs  the  mind  vi/ith  a  ftronger  feeling 
of  benevolence  tov^ards  our  fellow 
creatures. 

It  muft  be  added,  alfo,  that  one 
fet  of  moral  and  metaphyseal  prin- 
ciples, by  exhibiting  every  thing 
about  vi^'hich  we  are  converfant,  and 
to  which  our  Ipeculations  can  extend, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  imprefs  the 
mind  vi^ith  ideas  oi Jimplkity^  com- 
prehenjive7tefs^  fyjnmetry^  beauty^  &c. 
may  give  the  mind  more  pleafure  in 
the  contemplation  of  it,  and  confe- 
quently  create  a  itronger  attachment 
to  it,  and  in  fome  meafure  heighten 
the  finer  feelinss  of  virtue. 

But 
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But  thefe  are  matters  in  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  have  certainly  very 
little   to   do ;    and   as    the  effed  of 
thefe   views    of   things   depends,   in 
a  great  meafure,  upon  our  own  per- 
Juafion  concerning  them,    it  cannot 
be  eafy  to  determine  what  iyflem  of 
fpeculative  opinions  has  the  moft  of 
thefe  lefler  advantages.    We  all  claim 
them,   and  are  too  apt  to  think  the 
lyftem   of   our    adverfaries  deftitute 
of    them ;     fo    much    fo,    that    we 
often  think  it  impoffible  to  contem- 
plate it  with  any  degree  of  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  without  fenfations  of  pain 
and  difguft.      Now  the  faEi  of  this 
perfuafion  being  generally  mutual  is 
a  proof  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  in  it.      Why  then  fhould 
we  difpute  about  thefe  matters,  with 
any  other  difpolition,   than  that  with 
which  we  ufually  difcufs  other  fub- 
jedls  of  tajle ;   and  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  our  neighbours  if  they  happen 

not 
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to  think  as  favourably  of  our  houfes, 
gardens,  pidures,  v/ives,  or  children, 
as  we  do  oiirfelves. 

All  that  is  v/orth  conlidering, 
therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is  whether 
any  of  the  opinions  contended  for 
by  Dr,  Price  and  myfelf  will,  if 
proved  to  be  falfe,  weaken  our  faith 
in  the  great  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate 
of  retribution,  or  indifpofe  the  heart 
to  the  love  of  God  or  of  man. 

Having  ftated  thefe  preliminaries, 
let  us  connder  feparately  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  different  opinions 

v/e  hold  with  refpecl  to  the  penetra- 
bility of  matter^    the  doBrijte  of  the 
foul^  and  of  philofophical  7iecejfjity, 

That  matter  has,  or  that  it  has 
not,  the  "property  of  impenetrability 
has  no  afped:  whatever  with  refpcd: 
to  morals  and  theology  ;  but  as  mat- 
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ter  being  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffed  of 
it,  may  be  confidered  as  an  argu- 
ment againft  its  being  endued  with. 
,the  properties  of  percept  mi  and 
thought^  thofe  different  properties  be- 
ing apprehended  to  be  incompatible 

But  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that  there  can  be  no 
objed:ion  to  matter,  as  I  defcribe 
and  conceive  of  it,  being  capable 
of  thought,  fo  that  one  fubftance 
may  admit  of  all  the  properties  of 
man  ;  and  its  being  favourable  to  this 
hypothecs  is  the  circumftance  that 
gives  me  a  bias  towards  it :  becaufe 
it  is  with  reludance  that  I  can  admit 
the  intimate  union  and  mutual  atlion 
of  two  fubftances,  fo  different  from 
one  another  as  matter  zxi^  fpirit^  are 
defined  to  be,  in  the  confiitution  of 
one  beings  i,  e.  man.  To  fuppofe  man 
to  be  all  fuatter^  or  all  fpiritj  will, 
of  itfelf,  be  allowed  to  be  aa  advan- 
tage 
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tage  in  point  of  fpeculation,  pro- 
vided the  thing  itfelf  be  pofliblej  and 
agreeable  to  appearances. 

The  proper  advantage  derived  from 
the  dodrine  of  a  Joid^  or  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  perceptive  and  think- 
ing powers  of  man  reliding  in  a  fub- 
ftance  difliindl  from  his  body,  is 
that  it  vi^ill  not  be  affeded  by  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  vi^ill  pafs  into 
a  ftate  of  recompence  when  the  body 
is  in  the  grave.  This  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  in  fad,  nothing  more  than 
a  provilion  againft  a  failure  in  the 
arguments  for  the  fcripture  do6lrine 
of  the  reJu^TeBioji  of  the  dead^  and 
confequentiy  does  not  affed  a  chrif- 
tian,  who,  as  fuch,  firmly  believes 
that  dodrine. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dodrine  of 
a  foul  places  the  evidence  of  a  future 
life  on  a  foundation    quite  different 

from 
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from  that  on  which  revelation  places 
it ;  which  always  reprefents  the  r^- 
furreBion  of  the  dead  (founded  on 
the  promife  of  God,  confirmed  by 
the  refurre6tion  of  Chrift)  as  the  ob- 
jed;  of  all  our  future  hopes,  and 
never  fuggefts  the  idea  of  the  foul,  or 
the  percipient  and  adtive  part  of  man, 
being  in  one  place,  and  the  body  in 
another. 

The  dodrine  of  a  foul  is,  indeed, 
generally  reprefented  as  coming  in 
aid  of  the  chriftian  dodrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life,  and  that  would  be  the  cafe 
if  it  fupplied  another  argument  for 
the  fame  thing  ;  but  here  the  things 
themfelves  are  different :  for  the 
confcious  ftate  of  th^  fepar ate  foul  h 
not  the  refurredtion  of  the  whole  man  ; 
and  according  to  the  fcripture,  the 
rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punifh- 
ments  of  vice  do  not  commence  till 
the  day  of  judgment  ^  fo   that   the 

chriil 
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cliriftian  believes  one  things   and  thg 
mere  theift  another. 

This,  however,  has  nothilig  to  do 
with  any  thing  in  debate  between 
Dr.  Price  and  myfelf ;  the  difference 
between  us  being  chieily  this.  He 
fuppofes  that  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  thought  refide  in  an  im- 
material fubftance,  but  that  the  ex^ 
ercife  of  thefe  powers  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  organization  of  the 
body  ;  whereas  I  fuppofe  thefe  pow- 
ers to  relide  in  the  organized  body 
itfelf,  and  therefore  muji  be  fufpend- 
ed  till  the  time  when  the  organiza- 
tion fhall  be  reftored.  This  I  think 
can  never  be  conceived  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  much  importance,  all  the 
confequences  being  the  very  fame. 

The  confideration  that  biafes  me,, 
as  a  chriilian,  exclulive  of  philo- 
fophical   confiderations,  again  ft   the 

dodrine 
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dodrine  of  a  feparate  foul,  is  that  it 
has  been  the  foundation  of  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  groffeft 
torruptions  of  chrijiianity^  and  even 
of  that  very  antkhrijlianifm^  that 
began  to  work  in  the  apoftles'  times, 
and  which  extended  itfelf  fo  ama- 
zingly and  dreadfuily  afterwards  ;  I 
mean  the  oriental  philofophy  of  the 
pj^e-exijience  of  fouh^  v^^hich  drew 
after  it  the  belief  of  the  pre-exiftence 
and  divinity  of  Chrift,  the  worfhip 
of  Chrift  and  of  dead  men,  and  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  with  all  the 
popifh  dodrines  and  practices  that 
are  eonnedted  with  them  and  fup- 
ported  by  them. 

Among  thefe  I  rank  the  doctrine 
of  atonefnent  for  the  fins  of  men 
by  the  fufferings  or  death  of  Chrift. 
For  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
had  Chrift  never  been  confidered  as  any 
other  than  a  ??te7^e  77ian  (though   the 

c  moft 
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mdft  diftinguifhed  prophet,  or  mef- 

fenger  from  God  to  man)  it  would 
never  have  been  imagined  that  his 
fiifierings  could  have  had  the  effe6t 
that  has  been  afcribed  to  them,  and 
Gonfequently  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
per placability^  and  free-mercy  of 
God  would  not  have  been  impeacL^  J. 
Alfo,  what  would  it  have  lignified 
to  contend  for  the  tranfmutation  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift,  if  Chrift  had 
been  a  mere  man,  and  confequentljr 
his  ilefh  and  blood  nothing  more 
than  the  iielli  and  blood  of  Mofes^ 
John  the  Baptift,  or  any  other  man. 

As  a   Chrijlian^   therefore,  and  a 

Protejiantj  I  am  an  enemy  to  the 
dod-fine  of  a  feparate  foul.  One 
who  believes  in  a  foul  may  not^  but 
one  who  di:[belieyes  that  dodlrine 
camtot  be,  a  papift.  At  the  fame  time- 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  this  bias 

may 
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may  carry  a  man  too  far,  even  to  re- 
ject dodrines  effential  to  chriftianity, 
though  held  by  papifts.  But  this 
objetSion  has  no  weight  here. 

I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic ; 
but  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that 
aihioft  every  thing  that  has  been  re- 
prefented  as  moft  abfurd  and  mif- 
chicvous  in  the  faith  of  chriftians, 
and  what,  of  courfe,  has  been  the 
caufe,  or  pretence,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  philofophical 
world,  in  the  prefent  age,  muft  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  this  one  article. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
chriftian  has,  at  leaft,  no  reafon  to 
be  biaffed  in  favour  of  th^  dodlrine 
oi  a  foul,  and  may,  without  concern, 
leave  it  to  philofophical  difcuffion. 

With    thofe    who  do  not  believe 

the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  ftate, 
c'2  and 
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and  myfelf,  the  difference  between  a 
foul  2inA  nofoul^  in  my  opinion,  nearly 
vanifhes :  for  according  to  them, 
though  it  be  a  fubftance  diftindl  from 
the  body,  it  is  altogether  incapable 
of  fenfation,  or  action,  but  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  body. 

There  only  remains  the  dodrine 
of  necejjity^  with  refped  to  which 
the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Dr.  Price  and  me  can  be  thought  of 
much  importance.  But  even  here 
our  difference  of  opinion  is  not  fuch 
as  to  affed  our  expedation  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  retribution.  For  what- 
ever we  apprehend  to  be  the  fouiida- 
tmi  or  ground  of  future  recompence, 
we  equally  believe  both  the  faEi  and 
the  propriety  of  it.  To  me  it  feems 
fufficient,  that  men  be  volu?2tary 
agents^  or  that  motives,  fuch  as  hopes 
and  fears,  can  influence  them  in  a 
certain  and  mechanical  manner,   to 

make 
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make  it  in  the  highefl;  degree  rights 
and  wife  m  the  Divine  Being  to  lay  fuch 
motives  before  them,  andconfequent- 
\y  to  place  them  in  a  ftate  of  moral 
difcipline,  or  a  ftate  in  v^hich  revt^ards 
and  punifliments  are  diftributed,  fo 
as  to  correfpond  to  certain  charaders, 
and  actions.  By  this  means,  and  by 
this  means  only,  can  his  great  obje<^, 
the  happinefs  of  his  intelligent  off- 
fpring,  be  fecured.  And  one  prin- 
cipal reafon  why  I  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  philofophical  liberty,  is  that 
exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  we 
fuppofe  the  mind  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  motives,  in  that  very  de- 
gree do  rewards  and  punifhments 
lofe  their  effect,  and  a  man  ceafes  to 
be  a  proper  fubjed  of  moral  difci- 
pline. 

At  the  fame  time   that   I  fecure 

this  great  advantage,   which   is  of  a 

practical  nature,   I  think  it  is  a  con- 

c  3  iideration 
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lideration  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  neceflity,  that,  accord- 
ing to  it,  all  effeBsy  even  thofe  de- 
pendent on  the  volitions  oi  men, 
have  an  adequate  caufe^  in  their  pre- 
vious circumftances ;  which,  being 
known,  a  being  of  competent  under- 
ftanding,  may  certainly  foiefee  the 
effect.  On  this  fcheme  therefore, 
there  is  a  fufficient  provifion  for  a 
plan  of  univerfal providence^  compre- 
hending all  events  v/hatever ;  every 
thing  being  what  God  forefaw  and 
intended,  and  which  muft  iflue  as; 
he  wifhes  it  to  iffue,  /.  e,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  in  the  greateft  poflible  happi- 
nels  of  his  creation^ 

Upon  this  fcheme,  therefore,  we 
have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  every  mo- 
tive that  can  poffibly  influence  the 
mind  of  man  to  exert  ourfelves  to 
the  utmofc,  to  promote  our  own 
happinefs  and  the  happinefs  of  others, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  that  it  lays  the 
deepefl:  foundation  for  the  moil  in- 
tire  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
aifediion  and  providential  care,  with 
refpecfb  to  all  things  prefent,  paft, 
and  future.  It  alfo,  in  my  opinion, 
takes  away  all  poffible  ground  for 
envy  and  hatred  towards  men,  and 
thus  gives  the  freeeft  fcope  to  the 
growth  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and 
of  ail  virtue. 

In  the  eye  of  Dr.  Price,  however, 
this  fcheme,  great  and  glorious  as  it 
appears  to  me,  wears  a  very  different 
afped.  He  thinks  we  cannot  juftly 
be  accountable  for  our  condud:,  and 
rewarded  or  punifiied  for  it,  unlefs 
we  be,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word, 
agents^  or  the  proper  and  ultimate 
caufes  of  our  own  ad:ions;  that,  there- 
fore, fince  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retri- 
c  4  butiou 
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bution  will  take  place,  we  muft 
be  poffeffed  of  a  power  of  proper 
felf- determination  J  not  fubject  to  the 
control  of  any  being  whatever;  and 
that  Unce  God  does  govern  the  world, 
and  has  frequently  foretold  events 
dependent  upon  the  volitions  of  men, 
he  muft  have  a  power,  incomprehen- 
lible  as  it  is  to  us,  of  {ov^k^mg  fuch 
events. 

This  difference,  however,  though 
realj  and  important,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  thing  that  is  within  the 
apprehenhon  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. N^y  the  difference  between 
the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  necejjity 
is  wliat  few  writers  appear  truly  to 
have  apnrehended.  No  neceffarian 
denies  that,  in  a  fuittciently  proper 
fenfe,  men  have  a  power  over  their 
own  actions,  fo  that  they  can  dp 
what  they  pleafe ;  and  that  without 
ihis  power  they  could  not   be   ac- 

•  countable 
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countable  beings,  or  the  proper  fub^ 
jeds  of  rewards  or  puniftiments. 

The  charge  of  Atheifm  has  been 
fo  much  hackneyed  in  religious  con^ 
troverfy,  as  to  have  paffed  almoft 
into  ridicule.  It  was  the  common 
charge  againft  the  primitive  chrif- 
tians,  and  has  hardly  ever  failed  to 
be  urged,  on  one  pretence  or  other, 
againft  every  man  who  has  diffented 
from  the  generally  received  faith. 
But  perhaps  no  character  has  fuffered 
more  generally,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  undefervedly  on  this  ac- 
count, than  that  of  Mr.  Hobbes ; 
who,  notwithftanding  his  heterodoxy 
in  politics,  appears  to  me,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  fuch  of  his  writings 
as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  to  have 
been  no  atheift,  but  a  Sincere  chrif- 
tian,  and  a  confcientious  good  man. 
See  his  Life  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannka. 

This 
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The  fame  tremendous  cry  of  athe- 
ifm  has  not  failed  to  be  echoed 
againfl-  me  alfo ;  but  this  cry  has 
now  been  repeated  fo  often,  that, 
like  other  echoes,  the  found  is  be- 
come feeble,  and  is  by  no  means  fo 
terrific  as  formerly.  In  this  cafe  I 
think  there  is  fomething  unufually 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  charge ; 
becaufe  it  fuppofes  that  lefs  power  is 
requifite  to  create  and  animate  mere 
matter  and  even  to  make  matter  intel- 
ligent, than  to  give  life  and  intelli- 
gence to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
fubftance;  that  the  former  may  ftart 
tip  into  being  of  itfelf,  but  that  the 
latter  requires  an  author. 

If  I  were  difpofed  to  retort  upon 
my  adverfaries,  I  would  fay  that  a 
man  who  believes  that  07ie  effeB  may 
exift  without  a  caufe  (which  I  main-, 
tain  to  be  the  cafe  with  every  per- 
fon  who  denies  the  dodrine  of  ne- 

ceffity] 
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ceffity)  may  believe  that  any  other 
efFedl,  and  confequently  that  all 
effedls  may  exift  witTiout  a  caufe, 
and  therefore  that  the  whole  univerfe 
may  have  none.  And  what  might 
I  not  fay  of  the  Scotch  defenders  of 
the  dodrine  of  inJlmSiive  pri?iciples 
of  truth ;  who,  difclaiming  argu- 
ment^ reft  this  moft  facred  article  of 
all  religion  upon  a  fallacious  infiinEi\ 
and  efpecially  of  Dr.  Ofwald,  who 
even  profeffedly,  and  at  large,  en- 
deavours to  invalidate  the  only  proper 
argument  for  the  being  of  God,  viz. 
from  effedis  to  caufes,  and  to  prove 
it  to  be  altogether  inconcluiive. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from 
charging  either  the  oppugners  of  the 
dodrine  of  neceffity,  my  Scotch  op- 
ponents, or  Dr.  Ofwald  himfelf,  with 
aBual  atheifm ;  becaufe,  notwith- 
ftanding  atheiflical  conclufio72s  may  be 
drav/n  from  their  principles,  they 
themfelves  do  not  admit  thofe  con- 

cluiions, 
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clufions,  and  I  am  fatisfied  that, 
were  they  convinced  of  the  juftnefs 
of  thofe  conclufions,  they  would 
readily  abandon  the  principles  from 
which  thev  were  drawn.  I  claim  the 
fame  candid  conftrudlion  for  myfelf 
that  I  allow  to  others.  With  the  rea- 
fo77able^  and  the  candid^  I  fhall  have  it ; 
and  as  to  the  uncandid^  I  thank  God 
it  is  of  little  confequence,  except  to 
themfelvesj  in  what  light  they  con- 
fider  me. 

Dr.  Price's  letter  to  me  at  the 
clofe  of  this  Introduction,  and  which 
he  obligingly  infifts  upon  my  pub- 
lifting  juft  as  he  has  fent  it,  fhews 
that  all  thofe  who  even  differ  from 
me  the  nioft  in  thefe  fpeculative 
points  do  not  think  fo  ill  of  their 
neceffary  effects,  with  regard  to  cha- 
raEier  and  morals.  Any  teftimony 
of  mine  in  his  favour,  in  return 3 
would  be   impertinent ;  or  I  lliould 

cer-^ 
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certainly,  having  much  more  reafon 
for  it,  not  exprefs  lefs  efteem  and 
good-will  for  him  than  he  has  done 
for  me.  It  is  myfelf  only,  who 
avow  fuch  unpopular  opinions,  that 
ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  teftimonial ; 
and,  on  this  account,  it  fhews  con- 
fiderable  courage  in  friend/hip  to  ad: 
as  Dr.  Price  has  done. 

If  he  will  allow  me  to  fpeak  fo 
freely,  I  would  fay,  that  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  fo  particular  an  apology  as 
he  makes  for  a  feeniing  v/ant  of  re- 
fped  in  his  manner  of  writing;  as  I 
really  think  he  has  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  apologize  for.  I  am  certain 
I  might  with  more  reafon  apologize 
for  the  manner  in  which  I  have  ex- 
prefTed  myfelf  with  refped:  to  him. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  perfectly 
coniiftent  with  candour,  and  even 
with  friendfhip,  to  exprefs  the 
ftrongeft  difapprobation  of  any  opi- 
nions 
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niom  whatever ;  and  freely  to  fay 
that  we  think  them  inco?iJifle7U,  con- 
tradiBory^  or  even  abjtird^  or  dan- 
g-erous.  if,  after  an  attentive  con- 
iideration,  they  really  do  appear  fo 
to  us. 

All  that  candour  requires  is,  that 
we  never  impute  to  our  adverfary  a 

had  t7tte7ttio?i^  or  a  deftgn  to  mijlcad^ 
and  alfo  that  we  admit  his  gejtei^al 
good  tmdej^ftanding^  though  liable  to 
be  mifled  by  unperceived  biafes  and 
prejudices,  from  the  influences  of 
which  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men 
are  not  exempt.  And  where  par- 
ticula?^  frkndfiip  is  not  concerned, 
there  certainly  are  occafions  tiiat  will 
j  juiiify  even  great  afperity,  indigna- 
tion or  ridicule  in  contro vernal  writ- 
ing. This  is  often  the  beft  method 
of  repreiling  extreme  conceit  and  ar- 
rogance, ioined,  :as  it  often  is,  with 
as  great  weaknefs  in  fupporting  a  bad 

caufe, 
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caufe,  even  when  there  is  no  proper 
want  of  fincerity. 

A  man  muft  be  very  criminal  in^ 
deed,  who  can  maintain  what  he,  at 
the  fame  time,  believes  to  be  ill- 
founded.  There  are  very  few,  I 
hope,  fo  much  abandoned.  But 
there  may  be  a  great  degree  of  guilt 
Ihort  of  this.  For  the  difpofition 
may  be  fo  vitiated  by  a  wrong  bias, 
that  the  mofl  frivolous  reafons  fhall 
appear  to  have  the  force  of  demon- 
ftration,  when  a  favourite  hypothsfis 
is  concerned,  and  arguments,  in  them- 
felves  the  moft  perfedlly  concluiive, 
fhall  appear  to  have  no  v/eight  at  all 
when  urged  againft  it.  The  truly 
candid  will  coniider  not  the  77ia7mer 
of  writing  only,  but  alfo  the  oc- 
cajion  of  it,  and  all  the  circimiftances 
attending  it.  What  can  exceed  the 
indignation  and  zeal  with  which 
Paul  often   writes,  the  feverity  with 

which 
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which  the  meek  apoftle  John  ex- 
preffes  himjfelf,  or  the  vehement  in- 
vedives  even  of  our  Saviour  himfelf 
on  juft  provocation i 

The  letters  which  I  have  ad- 
drefied  to  my  other  opponents  are 
written  differently,  according  as  I 
felt  myfelf  difpofed  towards  thenl 
at  the  time  of  writing.  I  do 
not  fufped  that  any  thing  will  be 
obje<5led  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  expreffed  myfelf  with  refpedl: 
to  Dr.  Kenrick,  or  Dr.  Horfeley ; 
and  my  addrefs  to  Mr.  Whitehead  is, 
I  think,  as  refpedful  as  he  deferves. 
I  had  alfo  addreffed  a  letter  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  A?i  E£ay  on 
the  immateriality  a?id  immortality  of 
the  foul '^  but  as  i  could  not  help 
treating  him  with  a  good  deal  of 
levity  and  contempt,  I  was  advifed 
by  my  friends  not  to  infert  it  in  the 
prefent   publication,    as    not  fuiting 
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the  gravity  with  which  the  reft  of 
the  work  is  written, 

Beiides,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  this  neglect  may  ferve  to  keep 
back  other  equally  ignorant  and  felf- 
fufficient  anfwerers,  and  thereby 
leave  the  field  more  open  to  the 
truly  able^  who  are  generally,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  moft  candid.  And 
as  the  fubjefi  is  of  great  importance, 
I  ftill  profefs  my  felt  ready  to  argue 
it  with  any  perfon  who  fhall  appear 
to  me  to  have  ability,  and  learning 
equal  to  the  difcuffion ;  and  to  fuch 
a  one  it  would  give  me  but  little 
pain  to  make  any  conceffion,  or  re- 
traction, that  I  might  be  convinced 
was  neceffary.  They  muft,  how- 
ever, go  on  other  ground  than  that 
of  Dr.  Price,  who  has  certainly 
done  all  poffible  juftice  to  his  ar- 
gument. 

d  As 
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As  the  Sheet  of  Illujlrations^  fub- 
joined  to  the  Difquijitionsj  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  this  work, 
and  as  it  is  fufpeded  that  fome  of 
the  copies  may  have  been  fold  with- 
out  it,  it  is  here  reprinted,  with 
addkm2Sj  written  for  the  fatisfadion 
of  fome  of  my  friends,  who  wifhed 
me  to  difcufs  fome  queftions  that 
they  propofed  to  me. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
in  this  publication  I  confine  myfelf 
to  the  conilderation  of  particular  ob- 

feBio7ts  and  difficukies ;  and  that  the 
proper  arguments  in  fupport  of  my 
hypothefis  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Difquijitiofts  on  Matter  and  Spirit^ 
and  the  Treatife  07t  Necejftty, 


A    LET- 


A 

E      T      T      E      R 

FROM 

Dr.       PRICE, 

TO 

Dr.     PRIESTLEY. 


Newington-GreeNj  May  14,  i778»^ 
DEAR    SI  Rj 

I  A  M  obliged  to  you  for  fending 
me  your  laft  replies.  I  have  read 
them  with  a  defire  to  be  as  open  as 
pollible  to  conviction;  and  even  not 
without  williing  for  an  opportunity 
of  fhevving  candour  by  retradting 
any  miftakes  into  which  I  may  have 
fallen.  But  more  perhaps  through 
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a  fault  in  me^  than  in  you,  my  views 
and  fentiments  continue  the  fame. 

I  muft  leave  you  to  manage  the 
publication  as  you  pleafe.     You  muft 
be   fenfible    that    my    firfl    remarks 
were  written  without  the  moft  dif- 
tant  view   to  publication;   and  this, 
I  hope,  will  be  an    excufe    for  the 
incorrednefles    and    want   of    order 
which  v/ill  be  found  in  them.    There 
is  alfo  in  fome  Darts  of  thefe   firft 
remarks^  a  turn  of  expreffion  which 
carries  an  appearance  not  fufficiently 
lefpedful ;   and  which  I  fhould  have 
avoided  had  I  Vv^ritten  them  with  a 
view  to  publication,  and  been  more 
on  my   guard.     I  know  your  can- 
dour has  engaged  you   to   overlook 
this,    but  I  cannot   reflect   upon   it 
without  fome  concern. 
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I  fliall  be  very  happy  fhould  this 
publication  anfwer  any  valuable  ends  5 
but  I  am  afraid  the  difcuffion  it  con- 
tains will  be  too  dry  and  metaphyfi- 
cal  to  be  generally  acceptable.  Some 
good  ends,  however,  it  may  proba- 
bly anfwer.  It  will  afford  a  proof 
that  two  perfons  may  differ  totally 
on  points  the  moft  important  and 
facred,  with  a  perfect  efteem  for  one 
another ;  and  it  may  likewife  give  a 
fpecimen  of  a  proper  manner  of 
carrying  on  religious  controverlies. 
There  is  nothing  that  offends  me 
more  than  that  acrimony  of  fpirit 
with  which  controverfies  in  general, 
and  particularly  religious  ones,  are 
commonly  condudled.  In  religion- 
there  is  nothing  fo  effential  as 
charity,  candour,  and  benevolence. 
J^ow  inexcufable  then  is  that  cruel 
d  3 
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zeal  which  fome  religious  people  in- 
dulge ;  and  how  melancholy  is  it 
to  fee  them,  in  the  very  acl  of  con- 
tending for  religion,  loiing  what  is 
moft  valuable  in  religion  ?  Will  you 
give  me  leave,  Sir,  here  to  add, 
that  your  opinions  give  a  ftriking 
proof  of  a  truth,  which,  could  it 
be  ftamped  on  every  human  mind, 
would  exterminate  all  bigotry  and 
perfecution ;  I  mean  the  truth^  that 
worth  of  charader,  and  true  in- 
tegrity, and  confequently  God's  ac- 
ceptance, are  not  neceffarily  con- 
nedled  with  any  particular  fet  of 
opinions.  Many  think  yours  to  be 
fome  of  the  moft  dangerous  pollible  ; 
and  yet  the  perfon  who  holds  them  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  befl:  men  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  ardently  v/iili  my 
foul  may  be  united  to  his  at  the  time 

when 
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when  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
Jhall  hear  the  voice  of  the  f on  of  man, 
and  come  forth  \  they  who  have  done 
good  to  the  refurreSiion  o^  life^  and 
they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  re- 
ftirreBion  of  damnation.  Our  agree- 
ment in  expeding  this  awful  period 
makes  it  of  little  confequence  in  what 
^Q  differ. 

With  great  refped'  and  affedion, 
I  am. 
Dear  Sir, 

ever  yours^ 
RICHARD   PRICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^TpHE  Reader  has  been  already  informed 
(IntroduBion  p.  36)  that  a  great  part  of 
the  following  Remarks  (top.  178)  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Price,  without  any  view  to 
publication.     He  thinks  it  necefTary  to  add 
here,    that  his    Additional    Observa- 
tions  (from  p.  327  to  359)   are  the  refult 
of  a  deliberate   review  of  the  whole  con- 
troverfy,  as  it  had  been  previoully  printed  l 
and  have,  therefore,  been  compofed,  with 
more  care  and  attention.     This  controverfy 
having  been  made  too  prolix,  he  has  left 
every  perfon  to  judge  for  himfelf,   of  the 
force  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Replies  to  thefe 
Additional  Obfervations,   (from  p.  363,  to 
p.  405)   chufmg   to   take   leave   with   the 
ihort  Note  at  the  end  of  this  volume* 


REMARKS 

B    Y 

dr*     price 

On    several    Passages    in 

Dr.      PRIESTLEY'S 

Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit, 

WITH 

Dr.   Priestley's  REPLIES, 
PARTI. 


CURSORY  REMARKS, 

I  N 

Reading  Dr.  Prieftley's  Difquijttions 
on  Matter  0nd  Spirits 

PARTI. 


N,  B.  In  reading  thefe  Remarks,  great 
Allowance  muft  be  made  for  a  Want  of 
Order,  and  many  Repetitions,  occafioned 
by  the  Manner  in  which  they  have  been 
written. 
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PARTI. 

Remarks  concerning  the  Penetrability 
OF  Matter, 

The  first  Communication. 

|R.  Prieftley  obferves  in  Difquififtons^ 
(page  2,  3)  ''  that  it  is  qfferted  that 
**  matter  is  necejfarily  folid",  and  of  itfelf  defii- 
*'  tute  of  all  powers  whatever  j  as  thofe  of  at- 
**  tratlion  and  repulfon^  &c.  or  that  matter 
''  ^^  pojfejfed  of  a  vis  inertia,  ajid  indif- 
^'  ferent  to  reft  or  motion  hit  as  it  is  aBed 

*'  upon  by  a  foreign  power— /  do  not  won--. 

**  der  (adds  Dr.  Prieftley)  that  the  vulgar- 
*'  Jhould  have  formed  thefe  notions,  &c^" 

Dr.  Price's  Remark. 
That  matter  is  inert,  or  that  it  will  con- 
tinue in  that  flate  of  reft  or  motion  which 
it  polTefTes  till  fome  foreign  caufe  alters  that 
flate  ;  and  that  this  alteration  of  ftate  muft 
be  in  proportion  to  the  impreffed  force,  &c. 
Thefe  pofitions  are  the  foundation  of  all 
A  z  tha^^ 
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that  is  demonftrated  by  natural  philofophers 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  collifion  of 
bodies.  They  are,  in  particular,  the 
foundation  of  Sir  I/aac  Newton's  Philo- 
fophy.  The  three  laws  of  motion  with 
which  he  begins  his  Principia  have  no 
meaning,  or  evidence,  if  they  are  only 
vulgar  prejudices.  To  me  they  appear  to 
be  Jelf-evident  truths—' — **  That  matter  is 
**  of  itfelf  deftitute  of  all  powers"  may  be 
faid  with  much  more  truth  of  matter  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prieftley's  ideas  of  it,  than 
of  matter  according  to  the  cpmmon  ideas„ 
Bolid  matter  has  the  power  of  ad:ing  on 
other  matter  by  impulfe,  and  the  eifed:s 
of  this  acfion,  in  all  cafes,  have  been  de- 
Uionftrated  by  mathematicians,  particularly 
in  the  laws  (?/' motion,  and  the  corollaries, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Frincipia,  But 
iinfolid  matter,  that  is,  matter  which  ad- 
mits other  matter  into  its  place  without 
rciiilance,  cannot  aft  at  all  by  impulfe  % 
and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  afting.— See  the  next,  and  fomc 
of  the  following  remarks. 

Answer., 
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Answer,   6y  Dr.  Priestley. 

All  the  laws  relating  to  what  has  been 
called  the  colliJio7i  of  bodies  are  neceflarily 
the  very  fame,  whether  their  feparation 
from  each  other  be  fuppofed  to  take  place 
at  the  point  of  contadt,  or  at  any  given 
diftance  from  it,  occafioned  by  a  power  of 
repulfion,  extending  fo  far  beyond  the  real 
furface.  The  laws  of  motion  are  only  ge- 
neral rules,  to  which  the  fad:s  relating  to 
the  approach  of  bodies  to  each  other,  and 
their  receding  from  each  other,  are  re- 
ducible, and  are  confiftent  with  any  caufe 
of  fuch  approaching  or  receding. 

Unfolid  matter  is  here  faid  to  admit 
other  matter  into  its  place  without  re- 
fifiance ;  but  this  is  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
hypothefis,  which  makes  matter  to  be  a 
fubftance,  which,  though  penetrable,  is 
pofTelTed  of  a  pov/er  of  repiillion,  which, 
if  an  approaching  body  be  not  abl-^  to 
overcome,  effectually  prevents  it  from 
coming  into  its  place.  If  it  was  not 
poffible  for  matter  to  ad  but  by  impulfe, 
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it  could  not  be  true  that  rays  of  light  are 
refledled  from  bodies  at  a  diflance  from 
their  furfaces,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
ihewn  to  be  the  fad:^ 


Dr.   Pr  I  c  E. 

T)ifquifitions ,  p.  4.  ,  "  The  refinance  of 
"  matter  is  never  occafioned  by  its  folidityy 
**  but  by  2.  power  of  repuljion,  always  adling 
"  at  a  real  diflance  from  the  body." 

But  fuppofe  it  folid,  of  impenetrable,  in 
the  common  fenfe,  could  we  not  conceive 
of  its  being  brought  into  contad:  with  other 
matter  3  and  would  there  not  then  be  re- 
finance, and  adion  ?  Does  Dr.  Prieftley  here 
mean  that  one  particle  of  matter  can  adl 
upon  another  without  contad:  and  impulfe ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  matter  can,  by  its  own 
proper  agencyy  attract  or  repel  other  matter 
which  is  at  a  diflance  from  it  ?  If  this  is 
true,  a  maxim  hitherto  univerfally  received 
mufl  be  falfe,  T\\2.\.  nothing  can  aSi  where 
it  is  not.  If  matter  can  ad:  at  the  leafl 
diflance  from  itfelf,  it  may  at  the  greatefl. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  calls  the  notion  that  matter  pof- 
lefTes  an  innate  power  of  attraiflion,  or  that 
it  can  ad:  upon  matter  at  a  diftance,  and 
attrad:  and  repel  by  its  own  agency,  **  an 
**  abfurdity  into  which,  he  thought,  no 
**  one  could  poflibly  fall." — Shall  I  here 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  what  I  have  written 
on  this  fubje£t  in  the  DiJ/ertatwns  on  Fro-- 
vidence?  (p.  39,   &c.) 

Answer* 

.  I  do  not  fay  that,  fuppoling  matter  to 
have  folidity,  it  could  not  adt  upon  other 
matter  by  impulfe ;  but  that  there  is  no 
evidence  from  faB,  that  reliftance  is  ever 
occafioned  by  any  thing  abfolutely  impe- 
netrable. It  is  undeniable,  that,  in  all 
known  cafes,  refiftance  is  owing  to  fome 
other  caife,  and  therefore  it  is  contrary  to' 
the  acknowledged  rules  of  philofophizing  to 
fuppofe  refiftance  in  any  cafe  to  be  owing  to 
this  caufe. 

The  difficulty  refpedling  matter  aBing 

where  it  is  not  is  precifely  the  fame,  whe- 

A  4  ther 
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ther  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  penetrable  or  im- 
penetrable. Let  any  perfon  explain  how 
it  is  that  the  fun  ads  upon  the  earth,  or 
how  the  parLs  of  folid  bodies  are  kept  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other  upon  any  hypothejis. 
For  a  more  particular  difcuffion  of  this 
fubje(5t,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  fheet  of 
Illujirations,  fubjoined  to  the  Difqu'ifitions. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  remark.  Dr.  Price 
refers  me  to  his  Dijfertations  on  Providence^ 
(p.  39,  &c.)  I  have  read  the  whole  pafTage 
with  care,  but  find  nothing  in  it  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  bear  harder  upon  my  hy- 
pothelis  than  on  the  common  one.  For  it 
only  ihows,  though  in  a  very  clear  and 
mafterly  manner,  that  the  prefent  laws  of 
nature  require  an  intelligence,  and  an  eiiergyy 
of  which  what  we  ufually  call  matter  is 
not  capable.  Now  I  certainly  admit  an 
intelligent  and  adiive  caufe  in  nature,  and 
have  no  objedion  to  fuppofing  that  this  in- 
telligent caufe  has  even  more  to  do  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  nature  than  Dr. 
Price  is  willing  to  allow. 

Dr.  Price. 
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Difqutjitions,  p.  14.  "  The  particles  of 
"  light  never  impinge  on  any  folid  parts  in 
**  paffing  through  glafs,  &c."  How  does 
this  appear  ?  All  the  light  never  pafTes 
through  glafs.  Part  of  it  probably  im- 
pinges, and  is  loft.  This  v^^as  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  opinion.     Opticks,  p.  241. 

Answer. 

That  the  particles  of  light  never  impinge 
on  the  folid  part  of  glafs,  &c.  is  evident 
from  none  of  them  being  obferved  to  be 
defle6led  from  their  courfe  after  they  have 
entered  it,  provided  the  fubftance  be  per- 
fedly  tranfparent.  Newton's  fuppofition 
of  particles  of  light  being  loft  by  their 
impinging  on  the  folid  particles  of  bo- 
dies, is  neither  probnble  in  itfelf,  nor  coun- 
tenanced by  zxiy  faB.  The  moft  probable 
eftedt  of  fuch  impinging  would  be  a  re- 
flexion, and  not  a  ceiTation  of  motion. 

Dr.  Price. 
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Dk:.  P  II I  c  e; 

Dlfqiiifitions,  P-  I7*  "  Matter  has  ift 
^^  fa5i  710  propet^ties  but  thofe  of  attraBion 
"  and  repulfionJ* 

This  is  frequently  afTerted  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  Difqui/itions ;  and  matter  is  de- 
clared to  be  nothing  but  powers.  And  yet 
in  p.  25,  the  property  of  extenjion  is  ex- 
prefsly  afcribed  to  matter,  by  which  it  oc- 
cupies a  certain  portion  of  f pace.  And  in 
p.  19,  it  is  faid  to  confifi:  oi  phy fie al points 
only,  (that  is,  fmall  parts  of  extenfion) 
endued  with  powers   of  attraction  and  re- 

pulfion  taking  place  at  different  diftances 

This  is  not  coniiilient  -,    but  let  us  examine 
it  particularly,  and  coniider  what  matter  is» 

Matter,  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all,  muft 
coniifl  of  folid  particles  or  atoms  occupy- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  fpace,  and  there- 
fore extended y  but  at  the  fame  time  fimple 
and  uncompoundedi  and  incapable  of  being 
fefolved  into  any  other  fmaller  particles  % 
and  it  muft  be  the  different  form  of  thefe 
primary  particles  and  their  different  com- 

binatioas 
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binatlons  and  arrangement  that  conftitutc 
the  different  bodies  and  kinds  of  matter  in 

the  univerfe This  feems  to  have  been 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  idea  of  matter.     See  his 
Optic ks,  p.  375,-  &c, 

Mr.  Baxter's  notion  that  thefe  particles 
afe  themfelves  compofed  of  other  particles 
which  cohere  by  divine  agency  ;  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  thefe  others  of 
others  ftill  fmaller  which  cohere  by  the 
fame  catife,  'and  fo  on  ;  this  notion 
appears  to  me  abfurd.  According  to 
the  account  juft  given,  each  of  thefe  par- 
ticles is  a  monady  or  2.folid  continuum,  void 
of  pore,  and,  as  fuch,  endued  with  re- 
finance and  impenetrability,  and  capable  of 
receiving  and  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe,  according  to  the  laws  of  coUifion 
explained  by  Keil,  Newton,  and  others. 

If  this  is  not  a  right  account,  then  matter 
mufl  be  either  mere  exteniion  j  or  it  mufl 
be  fomething  more,  which  is  entirely  un- 
known to  us.  If  the  former  is  true,  then 
matter  is  nothing  but  fpace.     Initead  of 

having 
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having  pores,  it  is  all  pore.  Like  fpace/ 
it  muft  be  necelTary  and  infinite,  and  a 
vacuum  muft  be  impoffible.  This  was 
Deftartes's  notion  of  matter,  and  alio  Spi- 
noza's, who  has  founded  upon  it  a  fyftem 
of  atheifm. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  aflerted  that 
the  elementary  parts  of  matter  have  in  them 
fomething  more  than  exteniion,  but  that 
this  fomething,  not  being  folidity,  is  un- 
known to  us,  it  will  follow,  that,  being 
ignorant  what  matter  is,  we  cannot  reafon 
about  it,  or  determine  any  more  concern- 
ing it  than  that^  wanting  folldity,  it  is  in- 
capable of  a(fiing  or  re~ad;ing  in  any  way 
on  other  matter. 

It  muft  not  be  faid,  that  the  property 
which  matter  has  more  than  exteniion,  is 
a  power  of  attrading  and  repelling.  This 
would  be  faying  that  void  fpace  attracts  and 
repels.  Beiides,  it  has  been  fliewn  that 
the  particles  of  matter  cannot,  according  to 
any  conception  of  th=m,  have  fuch  a 
power.  When  two  particles  not  in  conta^ft, 
are  faid  to  attract  one  another,  all  that  is 
meant,  is,   that  there  is  fome  force  that 

drives 
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drives  them  towards  one  another,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  law.  That  force,  it  is 
certain,  cannot  be  their  own  force,  for 
the  reafon  already  affigned.  It  mufl  then 
be  the  impulfe  of  furrounding  particles,  or 
(if  that  is  not  poffible)  fome  other  foreign 
force.  The  power,  therefore,  of  attradlion 
and  repullion  afcribed  to  matter,  is  demon- 
ftrably  a  foreign  property.  I  fay  demon^ 
Jirably ;  for  nothing  can  be  demon ftrated, 
if  a  polition  can  be  falfe  which  is  implied 
in  a  maxim  fo  clear  as  that,  ''  nothing 
"  can  ad:  where  it  is  not." 

In  fhort.  Matter,  according  to  the  idea 
of  it  into  which  I  am  enquiring,  being 
an  unknown  extended fomething  which  makes 
no  oppofition  to  any  thing  that  would  take 
its  place,  and  not  being  capable  of  ad:ing 
beyond  the  fpace  which  it  occupies,  can  have 
no  powers.  It  can  be  of  no  ufe.  It  is  as 
fuperfluous  in  nature  as  Dr.  Prieftley  in 
p.  65,  &c.  reprefents  matter  to  be  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Baxter's  account — But  more 
than  this  may  be  faid.  From  Dr.  Prieftley's 
account  of  matter  it  may  be  inferred,  not 
only  that  it  is  of  no  ufe,  but  that  it  muil 
'      .    be 
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be  a  non-entity.  It  has,  he  afferts  repeat- 
edly, no  other  property  than  the  power  of 
attrading  and  repelling;  and  the  argument 
in  Difquifitio72s,  p.  5  and  6,  obliges  him 
to  aflert  this.  But  it  has  been  proved  that 
this  is  a  property  that  cannot  belong  to  it. 
It  mufl,  therefore,  be  nothing. 

Let  it,  however,  be  allowed  the  pro- 
perty of  extenfion.  If  not  ?nere  extenfion, 
it  muft  be  fomething  that  has  fliape  and 
form,  and  is  circumfcribed  within  a  certain 
portion  of  fpace.  It  mufl,  therefore, 
confifl:  of  parts.  Thefe  parts  mufl  be  held 
together  by  fome  power;  and  the  fame 
muft  be  true  of  the  parts  of  thefe  parts, 
and  fo  on.  But  we  cannot  go  on  thus  iij. 
infinitum.  The  exiftence  of  matter,  there- 
fore,  is  impoffible. 

Should  it  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  this,  that 
the  primitive  particles  of  matter  may  be  ex- 
tended and  figured,  and  yet  not  be  diviiible, 
or  want  any  attrad:ing  force  to  keep  them 
from  refolving  thernfelves  into  nothing. 
Should  this  be  faid,  I  will  fay  the  fame  of 
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a  folid  continuum,  or  the  monads  which 
conftitute  matter,  and  the  argument  in  Bif- 
quifitionsy  p.  5,  &c.  will  be  overthrown. 

But  to  return  to  the  alTertion  that  matter 
has  no  other  property  than  the  power  of 
attradion  and  repulfion.     All  power  is  the 
power  of  fomething.     What  is  that  fome_ 
thing  in  the  prefent  cafe  ? — Is  it  a  power  of 
attradiion  and  repullion  only  that  perceives, 
thinks,  reafons,  &c.    Is  it  only  powers  that 
circulate  in  our  veins,  vibrate  in  the  neryes, 
revolve   round  the   fun,    &c. — I  will  add 
what  feems  particularly  worth  Dr.  Prieil- 
ley's  confideration.     According  to  his  own 
fyftem,  the  attradion  and  repulfion  of  mat- 
ter, (performed  with  a  fkill  that  gives  the 
world  its  order  and  beauty)  cannot  be  it5 
own  adions.     They  mufl:  be  the  effeds  of 
fome  adion  upon  it.     But  of  what  adion 
are  they  effeds  ?     Let   this  be  explained. 
If  the  effeds  of  fuch  adion  as  that  of  ideas 
and  motives    on    confeious    and   thinking 
beings,  then  lince  all  matter  attrads  and 
repels,  all  matter  mufl  be  confeious  and 
intelligent. 

Answeii, 
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Answer. 
It  is  very  polfible  that,  in  defining 
matter  in  different  places  in  a  large  trea- 
tife,  with  a  view  to  different  objedlsj, 
I  may  fometimes  have  omitted  fome  par- 
ticulars, to  which  it  was  not  then  necef-; 
fary  to  attend.  The  complete  definition 
is  evidently  this,  viz.  that  matter  is  an  ex- 
tended fubjiance,  pojjejjed  of  certain  powers  of 
attraSlion  and  repuljion* 

That  "  matter  wanting  folidity  muft  be 
"  incapable  of  acting  or  re-a<fling  in  any 
'*  way  on  other  matter"  cannot  be  afferted, 
without  taking  it  for  granted,  that  a  fub» 
fiance  defined  as  matter  is  defined  above, 
is  in  itfelf  impoffible.  Now,  it  is  rather 
extraordinary,  that  the  only  proof  of  im- 
penetrability fhould  be  actual  impulfe,  and 
yet  that  no  clear  cafe  of  adiual  impulfe  can 
be  afiigned  ;  and  that  a  definition  of  mat- 
ter framed  purpofely  to  correfpond  XofaBs 
only,  fhould  be  deemed  impoffible,  that  is, 
contrary  tofaB^ 

The  reefoning  in  this  remark  goes  upon 
the  idea  that  matter  mufl  be  nothing  at  all, 
if  it  have  not  the  property  of  hnpenetra- 

hilityg 
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httity,  a  property  which  no  one  fad  requires, 
and  therefore  v/hich  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted  by  any  philofopher.     It  alfo  feems 
to  have  arifen  from  a  want  of  confidering, 
that  the  term  things  oxfubjiance,  iignifies  no- 
thing more  than  that  to  which  properties  are 
afcribed,   and  is  itfelf  abfolutely  unknown, 
and  incapable  of  fuggefting  any  idea  what- 
ever.    For  Vvhen  we  exclude  all  properties, 
we,   at  the  fame  timCj   exclude    from  our 
minds  all  idea  of  fubftance,    and  have  no- 
thing left   to  contemplate.     Thus,  a  mafs 
of  gold  is   defined  to  be  a  fubftance  of  a 
certain  length,  breadth,    and  thicknefs,   of 
a  certain  colour,    Vv^eight,    &c.     But  take 
away  all  colour,  weight,  length,  breadth, 
thicknefs,    with  every  other  feniible  qua- 
lity,   and  where   is    the    fubftance  of  the 
gold  ?    Impenetrability  is  only  a  property, 
or   fomething    that  is  affirmed  concerning 
material  fubftances,  and  therefore  mufl  not 
be  affirmed  without  proof,  any  more  than 
penetrability,  or  any  other  property.     Now 
what  I  demand,  is,  a  proof  from  faEi,  that 
any  material  fubfcance  is  impenetrable  to 
other   material   fubftances.      Till   this   be 
B  produced. 
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produced,  I  cannot,  as  a  philofopher,  admit 
that  matter  has  fuch  a  property.  On  the 
contrary,  analogy  obliges  me  to  fuppofe, 
that,  fince  all  the  evidence  of  bodies  being 
impenetrable,  when  rigoroufly  examined, 
i.  e.  by  a<flual  experiments,  (as  optical,  elec- 
trical, &c.)  appear  to  be  cafes  in  which 
bodies  are  prevented  from  coming  into 
adlual  contadl  by  powers,  acfling  at  a  diftance 
from  their  furfaces,  that  a/l  refiftance  is  of 
this  kind  only. 

If  the  reafoning  in  the  laft  part  of  this 
remark  be  juft,  it  will  not  follow  that,  be- 
caufe  all  the  powers  of  matter  may  be  ana- 
iized  into  modes  of  attradiion  and  repullion, 
all  particular  fubflances  mull  have  the  very 
fame  modes  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  and 
confequently  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween acids  and  alkalis,  7netals  ^nd  ear t&s,  &c. 
The  powers  of  perception  and  thought,  in 
how  great  a  degree  foeverthey  be  unknown 
to  us,  may  be  the  refult  of  a  certain  ftate  of 
the  brain,  and  certain  motions  taking  place 
within   it,    though   they  could   not  refult 

from 
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from  matter  of  a  different  form,  texture^ 
or  conliflenceo 

Dr.    Price* 

Difqiiijitions,  page  81  and  104.  Mattet 
has  no  other  powers  than  thofe  of  attraSlion 
and  repulJion„ 

What  is  it  that  attracts  and  repels,  and 
that  is  attracfted  and  repelled  ?  Till  I  am 
informed  oi  this,  no  more  is  told  me  of 
matter,  than  would  be  told  me  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jupitery  by  faying  that  they 
have  no  other  powers  than  thofe  of  mov- 
ing (or  rather  being  moved)  to  and  from 
one  another.  And  to  make  the  idea  of 
matter  to  conlifl  in  being  thus  moved ; 
or  to  fay,  that  it  has  no  other  pov/er  or 
property,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  afcribe 
to  it  the  powers  of  thought,  fenfation  and 
reafon — This  feems  to  me  indeed  extraor- 
dinary—-How  totally  different  are  attraction 
and  repullion  from  perception,  confcioufnefs 
and  judgment?  What  connexion  can  there 
be  between  them  ? 

B  2  Answer* 
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Answer. 

It  is  impoffible  to  know  more  of  matter 
than  can  be  inferred  from  the  phenomena  in 
which  it  is  concerned.  The  relation  that 
attra6tions  and  repulfions  bear  to  feveral 
modes  of  thought,  may  be  feen  in  Hartley  s 
Obfervations  on  Man.  But  though  the  mode 
of  the  connexion  be  ever  fo  much  unknown, 
the  reality  of  the  connexion  is  evident  from 
fa<fl:.  Perception,  and  all  the  modes  of 
thinking,  as  much  depend  upon  the  brain, 
as  the  power  of  giving  a  blow  to  a  fdck. 
Is  not  the  reality  of  the  union  of  the  foul 
and  body,  on  the  common  hypothecs,  al- 
ways afferted,  without  any  perfon  pretend- 
ing to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  the  7node  of 
fuch  an  union  ? 
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Page  105.  *'  When  we  attempt  to  form 
"  an  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  matter  ex- 
"  clufive  of,  the  powers  of  attraction  and 
**  repullion  which  it  has,  and  exclufive  of 

*^  impenetrability 
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''  impenetrability  which  it  has  not,  ab- 
"  folutely  nothing  is  left"-^This  is  very 
true,  and  the  juil  conclufion  from  it  is, 
that  matter  does  not  exift, 

Exclulive  of  attradion  and  repullion,  it 
is  here  faid,  matter  is  abfolutely  nothing. 
But  it  has  been  demonftrated  that  it  does 
not  attra<fl  and  repel,  therefore  it  muft  be 
nothing.  Befides,  allow  it  the  power  of 
attracting  and  repelling,  yet  if,  as  here  aA 
ferted,  it  is  nothing  but  this  power,  it 
muft  be  the  power  of  nothing,  and  the  very 
idea  of  it  is  a  contradiction— -What  a  ftrange 
thing  indeed  is  matter  according  to  Dr. 
Prieflley's  ideas  ?  Its  efTence,  it  feems,  con- 
fifts  in  impelling  (without  touching,  or  ex- 
erting any  force  that  is  conceivable)  other 
matter,  towards  it^tl^  ^nd  from  itklf.  Take 
this  away ;  fet  it  at  reft,  or  remove  its 
neighbours,  fo  as  that  it  may  have  nothing 
to  ad;  upon,  and  it  becomes  nothing.  The 
whole  of  it  may  be  crouded  into  the  very 
fpace  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  fmalleil 
of  its  component  parts,  or  into  any  com- 
pafs  not  fo  little  as  a  mathematical  point, 
B  3  and 
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and  in  confequence  of  this,  having  nothing 
to  attract  or,  repel  it  would  be  nothing. 


Answer. 

What  a  ilrange  thing,  indeed,  is  matter, 
according  to  Dr.  Price's  conftrucSion  of  my 
meaning ;  but  fuch  matter  as  he  here  de^ 
fcribes  I  never  had  in  contemplation.  The 
matter  of  which  I  treat  is  a  fubftance  pof-. 
feffed  of  certain  powers  of  attraction  and  re- 
puliion.  Thefe  powers  may  be  exerted 
more  or  lefs,  or  not  at  all,  according  to 
circumftances.  To  matter  thus  defined  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  of  thefe  remarks 
do  in  the  leafl  apply. 

A   QjJ  E  R  Y    BY    Dr.  Price. 

If  matter  is  not  folid  extenfion,  what  is; 
it  more  than  mere  extenfion  ? 


Answer. 

If,  a3  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Price  fuppofe, 
Spirit  be  extended,    but  not  folid,  what  is 

that 
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that  more  than  mere  extenfion  ?  If  Spirit 
can  a£l  upon  matter,  as  they  fuppofe,  it 
mufl  have  the  very  power  of  attradion  and 
repulfion  with  refped  to  matter  that  I 
afcribe  to  unfolid  matter.  If  they  chufe  to 
call  my  matter  by  the  name  of  Spirit^  \ 
have  no  fort  of  objedtion.  All  that  I  con- 
tend for  is  fuch  a  conjunBion  of  powers  in 
the  fame  thing,  or  fubilance,  by  whatever 
term  it  be  denominated,  as  we  find  by  ex- 
perience always  go  together,  fo  as  not  t<? 
multiply  fubflances  v^ithout  neceffity. 


THia 
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The  second  Communication. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Matter,  contain^, 
ing  Remarks  by  Dr.  Price  o?i  Dr.  Prieft- 
leyV  Replies  to  the  firfl:  ComQiunication; 
with  Dr.  Prieftley'j-  fecond  Replies. 

Dr.  'Fric'S.' s  Obfervations o?2  the  Reply ,  p.  5, 

r^"^KE  laWs  of  the  colliiion  of  bodies^ 
_i.  as  determined  by  mathematicians, 
relate  to  tv/o  forts  of  bodies  j  elaftic  and 
tinelafiic.  The  lavv^s  which  govern  the 
colliiion s  of  the  latter  fuppofe  no  repul- 
lion  between  them  j  and  are  founded  en- 
tirely on  the  connderation  of  matter  as 
Jolid  extenfion,  and  confequently  i?iert,  and 
endowed  with  all  thofe  properties  exprelTed 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  three  laws  of 
motion — -The  laws  alfo  which  govern  the 
collifions  of  the  latter  fort  of  bodies,  fup- 
pofe matter  to  poffefs  folidity,  or  a  mo- 
mentum  in    moving,    proportioned    to    its 

quantity 
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quantity  and  velocity,  independent  of  its 
power  of  repulfion— -For  example.  When 
an  elaftic  body  at  reft  is  ftruck  by  another 
equal  elaftic  body,  the  effed  of  the  colliHon 
will  be  that  the  latter  will  lofe  its  whole 
motion,  and  the  other  move  forward  vs^ith 
the  very  velocity  which  the  impelling  body 
polTelTed  before  colliiion.  But  if  both 
bodies  were  void  of  folidity,  or  nothing  but 
figured  and  moveable  exteniions  repelling 
one  another,  the  impelling  body  v/ould 
move  back  J  and  the' other  would  mow  t  for- 
ward as  foon  as  they  began  to  repel  one 
another.  It  v/ould  be  impoffible  for  them 
to  enter  into  the  fphere  of  one  another's 
repullion,  becaufe  they  wanted  that  folidity 
which  gives  momentum. 

It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  confiflent  \Ni\h. 
Dr.  Prieflley's  own  fyftem  to  intimate  (as 
he  feems  to  do  in  the  pafTages  in  his 
Difquifitionsy  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
my  firft  remark)  that  "  matter  poffeiTes 
"  powers",  and  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error 
to  think  it  "  indifferent  to  refl  or  motion 
*'  but  as  it  is  aded  upon  by  fome  fo- 
f'  reign  caufe."  If  matter  can  move  with- 
out 
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out  being  aded  upon  by  a  foreign  caufe,  it 
muft  move  itfelf ;  but  this  Dr.  Prieflley 
cannot  allow.  -He  mufl,  therefore,  fay 
that  it  is  entirely  a  torpid  and  paffive  thing. 
This,  without  doubt,  is  the  matter  which 
is  the  object  of  natural  philofophy  :  and  it 
is  this  property  that,  in  my  opinion,  forms 
one  of  the  fundamental  differences  be-^ 
tween  it  and  fpirit. 

When  I  fay  that  unfolid  matter  will  admit 
other  matter  into  its  place  *^  without  re- 
**  fiflance,"  I  mean,  "  without  any  re- 
*^  fiftance  given  by  itfelf;"  and  I  fuppofe 
confaBy  which  Dr.  Prieflley  mufl  grant  to 
be  at  ieafl  conceivable.  The  refiflance  arif- 
ing  from  repuliion,  being  always  made  at  a 
diflance,  is  not  the  refiflance  of  the  matter 
itfelf  that  is  faid  to  repel,  but  of  fom? 
foreign  caufe  :  and  this  I  apprehend  to  be 
Jufl  as  certain  as  that  nothing  can  adl  on 
another  thing  without  being  prefent  to  it. 
When  a  ray  of  light  is  refledied  from  a  body 
before  contaft,  it  is  certainly  not  that  body 
itfelf  that  refleds  the  light :  nor  did  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  who  difcovered  the  fad:,  ever 

mean^ 
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mean  to  affert  thisj  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  called  this  an  abfurdity  which  no  one 
can  receive.  He  profefTes  to  have  difcovered 
only  certain  fad:s  in  the  conftitution  of 
nature  :  the  caufes  he  has  left  others  to  in- 
yeftigate. 

Answer. 

I  cannot  conceive  any  diirerence  between 
the  cafe  of  elafiic  and  non-elq/iic  bodies,  with 
refped:  to  the  hypothelis  in  queilion ,  fince 
whatever  may  be  fuppofed  concerning  the 
parts  of  a  folid,  may  be  faid  concerning 
ih^tjp/jere  of  repuifion,  which,  on  the  new 
hypothelis,  is  to  be  fubflituted  in  the  place 
of  fuch  folid  parts.  It  is  denied  that  foli- 
dity  is  necelTary  to  give  momentum,  iince  a 
fphere  of  reliftance  may,  in  certain  circum- 
flances,  be  as  impenetrable  as  any  fuppofed 
folid  fubftance.  It  is  not  folidity,  but  the 
rejijlance  occafioned  by  it  that  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  momentum. 

I  readily  admit  the  inaccuracy  that  Dr. 
Price  obferves.  But  I  could  not  mean  to  give 
fo  a  Hone  the  felf-determining  power  which 

I  had 
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I  had  denied  toman.  My  meaning  through 
the  whole  was,  that  matter,  to  be  what  it 
is,  mufl  be  poffefied  of  what  has  been  de- 
nominated a  power,  viz.  attraction,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  cohelion.  All  that  I  mean 
by  a  repullion  at  a  diftance  from  the  furface 
of  a  body,  is,  that  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
proves  to  be  the  cafe  with  refped:  to  light  j 
fo  that  whatever  folution  may  be  found  for 
the  difficulty  in  his  cafe,  will  ferve  for 
mine.  His  too  is  the  cafe  of  an  elaftic 
fubfiance, 

TiR.^Kic^'  s  Ob fervat  ions  on  floe  Reply ,  p.  7,  8, 

Dr.  Priejiley,  in  his  Illiijirattonsy  (fee  the 
Difquifitions,  p.  350.)  fays,  that  Newton 
confidered  attraction  and  repullion  as  "  pow- 
**  ers  inhering  in  and  properly  belonging  to 
^'  matter."  V/ith  great  deference  to  Dr. 
priefcley's  fuperior  knowledge  on  this  fub- 
jed;,  I  would  obferve,  that  I  have  never 
met  with  any  affertion  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
works  that  can  be  fairly  conltrued  to  imply 
this  ',  and  that  it  is  fcarceiy  poffible  that 
lie  fliould  have  ufed  any  expreffions  which 
Will  b^^  this  interpretation,  except  when 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  loofely,  and  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  vulgar  conceptions.    I  have  quoted 
a  paffage  from  the  letters  that  palTed  be- 
tw^een  him   and  Dr.  Bentley,  in  v^^hich  he 
fays    the  contrary  very  ftrongly.      In    the 
fame  letters  he  fays  to  Dr.  Bentley,  **  Pray 
"  don't  afcribe  the  notion  of  i?inate  gravity 
*^  to  me."     And,   in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  his  Treatife  on  Optics^  he  informs 
the  public,    that   he  had,    in    the   fecond 
edition  of  this   treatife,    added  a  queflion 
concerning  the  caufe  of  gravity,  on  purpofe 
to  fhew  that  he  did  not  take  it  to  be  an 
elTential  property  of  bodies.     And  what  he 
thought  of  the  attraction  or  gravitation  of 
matter  he  certainly  thought  likewiie  of  its 
repulfion  :    and  would  have  acknowledg'ed 
concerning    the    repullion    of    that  sther 
which    (merely  in   the  way  of  conjedlure 
and  illuftration)  he  has  fuppofed  to  be  the 
caufe  of  gravity. 

Dr.  Prieftley  here  takes  notice  of  the  dif- 
ficulty there  is  in  accounting  for  the  ^at- 
tra6:ions  and  repullions  of  bodies  on  any 
hypothejis.     But  the  maxim  that  **  nothing 

'^  can 
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**  can  acft  where  it  is  not,"  proves  mot6 
than  a  difficulty  in  this  cafe.  It  proves 
that  fince  thefe  attradions  and  repulfions 
are  alvi^ays  performed  at  a  diftance,  and 
fometimes  the  greateji  diilaiice  from  the 
furfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  impoffible  thev 
fhould  be  the  a£lions  of  the  bodies  them^ 
felves  ;  and  confequently,  that  they  are  not 
properties  inhering  in  bodies,  or  that  belong 
to  the  nature  of  matter  as  matter. 

If  nothing  can  a6i:  where  it  is  not,  matter 
cannot  attrad:  or  repel  where  it  is  not.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  have  the  power  of  at- 
traction and  repuliion  :  and  it  muft  be  an 
abfurdity  to  include  fuch  a  power  in  the 
definition  of  it  -,  or  to  make  it  an  ejfential 
property  of  matter.  In  fhort,  this  feems  to 
me  the  fame  abfurdity,  that  it  would  be  to 
afcribe  to  man  ad:ions  done  by  a  higher 
order  of  beings ;  and  when  it  is  aiked  what 
he  is,  to  defcribe  or  define  him  by  thefe. 

No  light  (fee  p.  9.)  that  falls  perpen- 
dicularly on  an  uniform  tranfparent  furface 
can  be  defleded  in  palling  through  it.    But 

how 
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how  does  it  appear  that  any  fubflance  can 
be  made  fo  tranfparent  as  to  flop  none  of 
the  light  that  enters  it  ? 

Dr.  Price'j"  Obfer nations  on  Reply,  p.  16, 

What   has  been  faid  under  the  lafi:  head 
is  all  I  would  fay  with  refped;  to  the  firft 
part  of  this  Reply.     As  to  the  latter  part  of 
it,  I  would  obferve,    that  we  afcribe  im- 
penetrability or  folidity    to    matter  partly 
becaufe  we  find  that  we  never  can  make  one 
body  occupy  the  place  of  another  without 
removing  it.     The  reafon  of  this  appears 
indeed  in  fome  inftances   to  be,  that  they 
repel  one  another  :    but  in   mofl  infcances 
no  fuch  repullion  appears  :    and    the  true 
reafon  may  be,    that  they  are  brought  into 
contad,  and  will  not  penetrate  one  another 
in   confequence   of  that    eflential  property 
which  we  call  folidity ,  and  which  we  find 
ourfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  afcribing  to 
matter,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  it  from  7nere 
extenjion,  or  void  fpace.     Even  in  the  col- 
lifions  of  elailic  bodies,  the  probability  is, 
that  there  is  contad:  and  impulfe ;  and  that 
the   reafon  of  their   flying   off  from    one 

another. 
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another,  or  rebounding,  is,  that  their  partsy 
by  impinging,  are  bent  inwards,  and  after- 
wards unbent :  agreeably  to  the  reafonings 
of  natural  philofophers.  I  am,  however^ 
of  opinion,  that  we  derive  our  ideas  of  the 
folidity  of  bodies,  not  fo  much  from  ex- 
perience, as  from  another  more  important 
inlet  of  ideas,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  the  iirft  chapter  of  my  Treatife 
on  Morals.  But  I  may  be  very  wrong  : 
and  I  refer  all  my  difquifitions  on  thefe  and 
other  fubjeds,  to  the  candid  attention  of 
thofe  who  may  think  it  worth  their  w^hile 
to  confider  them. 

When  I  fay. that  *' Matter  wanting  fo- 
*'  lidity  mtift  be  incapable  of  adling,  or  re- 
**  ading  on  other  matter,"  I  mean,  by  any 
adion  of  its  own.  Two  equal  folid  bodies 
moving  towards  one  another  in  contrary 
dire(flions,  and  with  equal  velocities,  will 
meet  and  impinge  and  ftop  one  another : 
but  Munfolid  they  would  not  ad:  at  all  on  one 
another,  but  pafs  through  one  another,  j  uft  as 
if  there  had  been  nothing  in  their  way.  Dr. 
Prieftley,  in  a  fubfequent  reply,  (fee  P.  22) 

fays. 
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f^ys,  if  I  underftand  him,  that  matter  fome- 
times  neither  attracts  nor  repels  ''  according 
*'  to  circumftances."  It  is  of  Juc/j  matter 
I  here  fpeak.— ^Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  that 
V!s  inertice  and  folidity,  which  he  fays  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  afcribe  to  all  bodies, 
even  the  minuteft,  the  foundation  of  all  phi-^ 
iofophy.  See  his  comment  on  his  third  rule 
of  philofophizing. 

Dr.  Price'j"  Obfervations  on  Reply j  p.  22^ 

In  the  pafTage  which  has  occalioned  the 
temark  to  which  Dr.  Prieftley  makes  this 
reply,  it  is  faid,  that  matter  without  the 
power  of  attraction  and  repulilon  is  nothing; 
and  in  p.  5,  Scc^  he  alTerts,  that  this  power  is 
iiecefTary  to  the  very  being  of  matter.  I 
muft  infifi:  upon  it  that  matter  cannot  polTefs 
this  power  5  and  that^  confequently,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prieftley's  account  of  matter^ 
it  is  nothing.  Let  it  be  as  clearly  proved 
that  matter  cannot  polTefs  folidity,  and  I 
will  fay  the  fame  of  my  own  account  of 
matter; 

C  Dr. 
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Dr.   Prieflley,    in   this   reply,    feems  to 
acknowledge    that,    in  particular  circum- 
ilances,    matter  neither  attracts  nor  repels  : 
and  it  is  very  obvious  that  there  muft  be 
fuch    circurnflances ;     how   then    can    at- 
tradlion  and  repulfion  be  its  elTential  pro- 
perty ?    Would  not  one  think  that  if  it  is 
elTential  to  it  to  attraft,   it  cannot  be  alfo 
efTential   to  it  to  repel  ?    What  is  matter 
when  it   neither  attrads   nor  repels,    dif- 
ferent from  void  fpace  ?  I  Vv'ifli  for  a  dired: 
anfwer  to  this  queftion.     How  does  matter 
know   when,    and    where,    and  with    what 
precife  degree  of  force,  at  different  diftances, 
to  attrad:  and  repel  other  matter  ?  Or  were 
there    a  poffibility   of    its    being   knowing 
enough  for  this,  hov/  can  it  have  i!i\Q  power, 
when  perhaps  the  matter  it  is   faid  to  acft 
upon,  is  at  the  diilance  of  millions  of  miles 
from  it  ?  Even  the  Deity  knows  all  things, 
and  a6ls   upon  ail  things,    only   by  being 
prefent  vvdth  all   things.      ^'  Deus  eft  om- 
**  niprefens    (fays   Newton   at   the  end    of 
"  the  Frincipid)    non  per  ^uirtiUem  folam, 
"  fed  ^t"^  fubftantiam  -,    nam  virtus  i\ntfub-' 
"  fa?2tia  fubfiftere  non  poteft."    But  I  have 

perhaps 
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perhaps  repeated  thefe  arguments  too  often  : 
and  however  decilive  they  appear  to  me,  I 
am  afraid  Dr.  Prieftley  v/ill  think  I  mean 
to  teaze  him,  and  to  wrangle  with  him. 
But  I  am  as  far  as  poffible  from  having  any 
fuch  intention* 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  his  Reply  (p.  8*) 
that  he  approves  of  the  reafoning  I  have 
ufed  in  the  DiJ/ertation  on  Providence,  to 
prove  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  derived 
from  an  intelligence,  and  a  conflant  energy, 
of  which  matter  is  not  capable.  With  this 
is  connedied  a  truth  the  moft  important  and 
joyful  of  all  truths  :  I  mean,  that  there 
exifts  an  All-wife  Providence,  or  a  bene- 
volent and  perfecfl  diredion  of  all  events. 
Our  agreement  in  thefe  things  fhould  make 
us  regard  lefs  our  differences  on  other 
points. 

In  anfwer  to  a  query  of  mine  which  fol- 
lows this  reply.  Dr.  Prieftley  afks,  p.  22, 
"  lifpirit  be  extended,  what  is  it  more  than 
"  mere  extenfion  ?"  I  anfwer,  confcioufnefs, 
perception,  thought,  &c.  If  this  is  like- 
wife  what  matter  is  more  than  mere  ex- 
C  2  tenfion. 
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.tenfion,  then  matter  2Md.Jprit  are  the  fame ; 
and  our  controverfy  is  at  an  end.  Bat  the 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  not  extenfion,  but 
iblidity,  inertnefs,  figure,  difceptibility,  &c* 
are  the  properties  which  diftinguilh  matter  \ 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  fenfation,  per- 
ception, fimplicity,  feif  -  determination, 
judgment,  &c.  are  the  properties  which 
diftinguifh  fpirit.  I  am  entirely  in  the 
dark  with  refped:  to  the  extenjion  of  fpirit, 
and  therefore  chufe  to  enter  into  no  difpute 
about  it.  All  I  am  fure  of,  is,  that  it  pof- 
feffes  locality.  The  manner  I  do  not  com^ 
prehend. 

A  N  S  V/  E  R  * 

If  certain  eifeds  invariably  take  place  in 
any  cafe  in  which  bodies  are  concerned,  as 
on  their  mutual  approach  when  placed  at  a 
given  diilance,  the  analogy  of  language  re-^ 
quires  us  to  fay,  that  thofe  bodies  are  pof- 
felTed  of  the  power  of  approaching  or  at- 
tracting one  another.  But  by  faying  that 
bodies  have  certain  properties,  philofophers, 
I  apprehend,  only  mean  to  exprefs  the  un- 
known caufe  of  the  known  effecls.     As  to 

real 
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real  agency ^    a  necelTarian  can  allovv''  of  no 
more  than  one  proper  feat  or  fource  of  it. 

If,  in  any  cafe,  "  no  light  can  be  de- 
"  fleded  in  paffing  through  an  uniformly 
^'  tranfparent  fubftance",  v\^hether  we  can 
by  art  make  it  perfedly  fo  or  not,  (p.  5.) 
it  is  all  that  my  hypothecs  requires. 

By  matter  attradling,  or  not  attrading, 
I  could  only  mean,  either  that,  in  certain 
circumftances,  attraftion  and  repullion  may 
J)e  fo  balanced,  as  that  no  efFed;  would  be 
apparent,  or  that  leaving  out  the  confi* 
deration  of  attraction  of  cohefion,  there 
might  be  no  foreign  body  to  be  attra6led. 
Take  away  all  attracftion  of  cohefion,  and 
let  any  perfon  fay  whether  any  thing  will 
be  left  to  correfpond  to  our  common  de- 
finition of  matter,  which  is  my  ground  for 
faying  that^  in  that  cafe,  it  will  ceafe  to  be. 
There  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  an  actual 
divifion  in  injinitum.  Attraction  and  re- 
pulfion  may  be,  and  probably  are,  in  reality, 
the  fame  power;  and  fome  philofophers 
C  3  are 
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are  inclined  to  think  it  to  be  the  one,  and 
fome  the  other. 

As  to  the  queftion  to  which  Dr.  Price 
requires  a  dired:  anfwer,  viz.  "  How  mat- 
**  ter  can  kiiow  when  and  where  to  a(fl/'  I 
reply,  that  the  anfwer  will  be  the  very 
fame  as  to  this  queftion :  How  do  the  rays 
of  light,  or  the  bodies  to  which  they  ap- 
proach, know  at  what  diflance  they  are  to 
begin  to  recede  from  each  other  ?  What- 
ever fhall  be  deemed  a  fufficient  caufe  in 
this  cafe,  I  fhall  admit  to  be  fufficient  in 
the  other.  In  my  hypothecs  I  only  mean 
to  combine  knownj^^^j-,  without  entering 
into  the  doctrine  of  caiifes. 

Dr.  Price  fays,  that  befides  extenlion, 
fpirit  is  polTeffed  of  cojifcioiipzefs ^  per-* 
ception,  &c.  I  anfwer,  that  befides  ex-^ 
tenfion  body  pofleffes  a  power  of  attraction, 
Sec.  He  fays,  take  away  attrad:ion,  and 
what  is  body  but  mere  extenlion  ;  I  alfo 
fay,  take  away  con  fcioufnefs,  perception,  &c, 
gnd  what  isjpirit  but  mere  extenlion  ? 


T^^ 
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The  third  Communication. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Matter,  contain^ 
ing  Remarks  by  Dr.  Price  on  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  Replies  in  the  Second  Commu- 
nication, (p.  27  and  36.)  with  Dr^ 
Prieflley'x  third  Replies. 

'ATTER  that  is  not  folid  is  the  fame 
with. pore :  it  cannot  therefore  poffefs 
what  natural  philofophers  mean  by  the 
momentum,  2^.  force  of  bodies,  which  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
bodies,  void  of  pore.  Momentum  is  the 
caufe  of  refiftance,  and  not  mce  verfa. 

I  mull:  here  repeat  (fee  p.  36,  37,  &c.)  the 
following  proportions,  which  I  think  have 
been  demonftrated ;  that  matter  has  not  the 
power  of  attrading  and  repelling — That 
this  power  is  the  power  of  fome  foreign 
C  4  caufe^ 
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caufe,  ading  upon  matter  according  to  ftated 
laws — and  that,  confequently,  attradion 
and  repulfion,  not  being  actions,  much  lefs 
inherent  qualities  of  matter,  it  ought  not 
to  be  defined  by  thenio 

•^  N  S  W  E  R. 

I  by  no  means  allow,  that  though  matter 
have  not  the  property  c^XXtd.  folidiiy ,  or  im- 
penetrability, it  muft  be  all  pore,  i.  e,  have 
no  properties  at  all,  or  be  nothing  but 
empty  fpacCo  If  fo,  it  would  follow  that 
no  fubjtance  deflitute  of  folidity  can  be 
any  thing  at  alL  Even  every  thing  that 
has  been  palled  ^/r//  would  be  a  non- 
entity. 

If  what  Dro  Price  calls  fpirit,  a  fubftance? 
without  folidity,  and  confequently  without 
momentum^  can  neverthelefs  ad;  upon  bodies  i 
e.  g,  the  brain,  furely  the  fubftances  that  1 
term  material,  though  they  be  not  impene- 
trable, may  have  the  fame  power  with  re- 
fpect  to  each  other. 

Article 
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Article  IL  Every  thing  that  exifts  mull 
be  defined  by  its  properties,  or  to  fpeak 
more  exadly,  by  the  circumftances  refpedt- 
ing  it.  Thus  if  I  defcribe  a  magnet,  I 
mufl  mention,  as  peculiar  and  belonging  to 
it,  the  kinds  of  attraflion  and  repullion  that 
take  place  when  it  is  introduced,  whether 
thofe  attractions  and  repulfions,  ftrictly 
fpeaking,  neceffarily  accompany  it,  or  be 
caufed  by  the  Deity,  or  fome  intermediate 
unknown  agent. 


The 
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The  fourth  Communication; 

Of   the  Nature  of  Matter,    by  Dr. 
Price,  with  Dr.  PrieftleyV  Anfwer. 

T  is,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  in- 
cumbent on  Dr.  Prieilley,  to  give  a 
more  explicit  anfwer  than  he  has  yet  given 
to  the  queftion,  "  What  the  true  idea  of 
**  matter  is  ?"  or  *'  what  inherent  and  ef- 
"  iential  property  it  poffelTes  that  diftin- 
*'  guifhes  it  from  mere  fpace  ?" — I  mufl: 
repeat  here  what  I  have  faid  in  my  lirfl 
remarks,  and  infill  upon  it  as  of  particular 
importance,  that  no  anfwer  is  given  to  this 
queilion,  by  faying,  that  matter  is  some- 
thing which  is  attracted  and  repelled;  or, 
Ni  in  other  words,  that  it  is  fomething  which 
is  continually  aifted  upon  by  a  foreign  force 

—-—What  is  it  that  is  fo  aded  upon  ? 

Not 
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Not  mere  fpace.     That   is  abfurd Not 

2ifolid  fubftance.     There   is  no  fuch  thing 

according  to  Dr.  Prieftley Not  the  fiib- 

jed:  of  cohfcioufnefs  and  thought.  That 
would  imply  there  is  nothing  but  fpirit  in 

nature- The   attradiions    and    repulfions 

which  take  place  between  different  bodies 
are  only  external  circumjlances  which  diftin- 
guilh  one  parcel  of  matter  from  another  (a 
magnet,  for  inflance,  from  other  fubftances) 
but  they  enter  not  into  the  idea  of  matter 
as  matter.  There  are  circumftances  in 
which  matter  neither  attracts  nor  repels ; 
as,  particularly  in  the  limit  between  the 
fphere  of  attraction  and  repulfion. 

But  this, leads  me  to  the  chief  obfervation 

I    intended    to    make If  I   underftand 

Dr.  Prieftley,  all  bodies  at  a  fmall  dillance 
repel  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  contact 
between  them  impracticable.  Within  the 
fphere  of  repulfion,  the  attraSiion  of  co- 
hejion  takes  place ;  and  this  is  th,e  power 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  unites 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  gives  it  exigence. 
But,   fince  matter  is  penetrable,   will  not 

this 
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this  attraction  drive  all  the  parts  of  it  into 
one  another,  and  caufe  them  to  coalefce  into 
nothing  ? .  ■  This  effect  muft  follow,  un~ 
lefs  there  exifts,  beyond  the  fphere  of  at- 
traction and  nearer  to  matter,  a  fecond 
fphere  of  repulHon,  which  again  prevents 
contact.  The  argument  which  Dr,  Prieft- 
ley  draws  from  the  effect  of  cold  in  contract- 
ing bodies,  and  of  heat  in  fwelling  them, 
makes  it  probable  that  this  is  his  opinion. 
And,  if  true,  the  elementary  parts  of  mat- 
ter poflefs  juft  the  contrary  principle  to  that 
which  he  afferts  to  be  neceifary  to  preferve 
their  exiflence. 

In  ihort,  lince  we  cannot  go  on  afligning 
a  fphere  of  repulfion  beyond  a  fphere  of  at- 
traction, and  a  fphere  of  attraction  beyond 
a  fphere  of  repullion  /;2  injinitiim  j  either  no 
power  at  all  acts  on  the  elements  of  matter, 
or,  if  a  power  does  act,  it  mufl  be  either  a 
power  of  attraction,  or  a  power  of  repulfion. 
Dr.  Prieflley  afferts,  that  if  no  power  at  all 
acts  to  keep  matter  together,  it  mufl  crum- 
ble into  nothing.  And  it  appears  evident 
to  me,  that  if  a  power  of  attrad:ing  ad:s^ 
it  mufl  ' contraB  itfelf  into  nothing;    and 

'     that 
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that  if  a  power  of  repulfion  ads,  it  mufl 
Uflipdte  itfelf  into  nothing. 


What  can  be  done  in  this  dilemma  ? 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  is  an 
abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the  elements  of 
matter  to  confift  of  parts  adually  diflinit 
and  feparable,  which  require  a  foreign 
agency  to  unite  them.  For  the  fame  reafon 
that  thefe  elements  mufl coniifl of  fuch  parts, 
the  elements  of  thofe  elements  muH  confifl 
of  fuch  parts,  and  fo  on  for  ever.  I  have 
obferved  in  my  firit  remarks,  that  we  muil 
terminate  in  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  folid 
conti?iuum  incapable  of  divilion. — Indeed, 
every  real  exiflence  or  fubilance  mufl  be  a 
monad.  V/e  are  fure  this  is  true  of  the  beino:s 
we  are  befl  acquainted  Vv^ith  ^  I  mean,  our- 
fehes,  and  all  confcious  and  fentient  beings. 
And  if  it  be  not  true  of  matter,  I  know  not 
what  it  is. 

Answer. 

With  refpect  to  the  defijiitmi  of  matter ^ 
I  really  am  not  able  to  be  more  explicit 
than  I  have  been.  A  definition  of  any  par- 
ticular thingy  fubjlance,  or  being  (call  it 
what  you  will)   cannot  be  any  thing  more 

r   than 
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than  an  enumeration  of  its  known  propertied ^ 
and  in  all  cafes  whatever,  as  with  refpect 
to  matter,  fpirity^c.  &c.  if  wp  take  away  all 
the  known  properties,  nothing  will  be  left, 
of  which  we  can  poffibly  have  any  idea  at 
all ;  every  thing  elfe  being  merely  hypothec- 
tical,  and  the  terms  fubjlancey  thing,  ef- 
fence,  &c.  being,  as  I  have  obferved,  no- 
thing more  than  a  help  to  expreffion  -,  it 
being  a  convenience  in  fpeech  to  have 
certain  words  of  this  univerfal  application. 

Solid  atoms,  or  ?nonads  of  ^natter,  can 
only  be  hypothetical  things  -,  and  till  we 
can  either  touch  them,  or  come  at  them, 
fome  way  or  ether,  by  actual  experiment, 
I  cannot  be  obliged  to  admit  their  exigence. 
Admitting  the  exiftenceof  thefe  folid  atoms, 
they  do  not  help  us,  in  the  leall,  to  explain 
any  of  the  known  properties  of  matter. 
All  the  effeBs  are  reducible  to  attractions 
or  repullions.  Now  what  connection  is 
there  between  foUdity,  and  attraBion,  or 
even  repulfion  at  a  diftance  from  the  furface 
of  a  body  -,  and  though  refiflance  at  the 
point  of  contact  might  be  explained  by  it, 

no 
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no  fuch  thing  as  real  contadi  can  be  -proved  -, 
and  moil  of  the  known  repulfions  in  nature, 
do  certainly  take  place  in  other  circumjiancesj 
and  therefore  muft  have  fome  other  caufe. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Price,  I  muJft  obferve, 
that  the  limit  between  a  fphere  of  at- 
traction and  another  of  repuliion,  cannot 
be  a  place  where  neither  of  thefe  powers 
are  exerted,  but  where  they  balance  each 
other.  It  does  not  follow  that  becaufe  a 
beam  is  in  equilibrio,  there  are  no  weights 
in  the  fcales. 

That  there  are  fpheres  of  attraction  and 
repuliion  within  each  other  is  evident  from 
fact,  as  in  electricity,  magnetifm,  &c.  nor 
can  the  cohelion  of  bodies,  the  parts  of 
which  (as  is  demonflrable  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  cold)  do  not  actually  touch  eich 
other,  be  explained  without  it.  The  parts 
of  bodies  mufl  therefore  attract  each  other 
at  one  diftance,  and  repel  at  another ;  and 
in  the  limit  between  both  they  mull  re- 
main ',  and  by  this  means  bodies  retain 
their  form  and  texture. 

PART 
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P    A    R     T       II* 

Of  the  Nature  ^  Mind  or  Spirit* 

The   first  Communication^ 

By  Dr.  Price,  iioith  Dr.  Prieftley'^  Anfwers. 

jN  anfwer  to  the  feveral  arguments  m 
X  the  Difquifitibns ,  Sed:.  Illi  and  IV.  it 
feems  enough  to  fay,  that  a  conneSlion  and 
dependence  by  no  means  frowQfamenefs.  We 
are  confcious  of  the  contrary  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  Seeing  depends  on  our  eyes,  but  we 
are  not  our  eyes,  any  more  than  the  eye  it- 
felf  is  the  telefcope  through  which  it  looks^ 
or  the  artift  is  the  tool  which  he  ufes. 

Answer^ 

This  is  by  no  means  a  jufl  ftate  of  the 

argument.     I  infer   that    the  bulinefs  of 

thinking  is  wholly  carried  on  in,  and  ^y 

D  the 
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the  brain  itfelf*  becaufe  all  the  efFeds  fi-om 
which  we  infer  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
can  be  traced  to  the  brain,  and  no  farther, 
I  conclude  that  the  ultimate  perceptive, 
power  relating  to  objeds  of  fight  is  not  in 
the  eye,  becaufe,  though  the  eye  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  acquire  ideas  of  fight,  they  remain 
fomewhere  when  the  eye  is  deftroyed.  Bu^ 
I  have  no  reafon  whatever  to  refer  this 
perceptive  power  to  any  thing  beyond  the 
brain,  becaufe  when  the  brain  is  deflroyed, 
there  is,  to  all  appearance,  an  end  of  all 
fenfation  and  thought.  To  fuppofe  that 
when  the  brain  is  deflroyed  the  ideas  re- 
main mfomething  elfe,  is  a  mere  hypotheiis^ 
unfupported  by  any  fad:  whatever, 

A  philofopher  fuppofes  no  more  caufes 
than  are  neceifary  to  explain  effeSis.  He 
finds,  the  bufinefs  of  thinking  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  brain,  and  therefore  he 
concludes  that  the  brain  itfelf  is  competent 
to  this  bufinefs,  whatever  it  be.  To  fup- 
pofe any  thing  farther  is  mere  hypothefis, 
and  utterly  onphilofophical.  What  I  main- 
tain then  is,   that,  according  to  the  efla- 

blifhed 
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iDlifhed  rules  of  philofophizing,  we  are  not 
authorized  to  fuppofe  any  thing  within  the 
brain  to  be  the  feat  of  thought.  If  we  do, 
we  may  juil  as  well  fuppofe  it  to  refide  in 
fomething  within  that,  and  in  fomething 
again  within  that,  and  fo  on  without  end  ; 
and  juft  as  the  Indians  are  faid  to  place  the 
earth  upon  an  elephant,  the  elephant  upon 
a  tortoife,  and  ^iiQ  tortoife  on  they  knew 
not  what* 

D  R.  Pr  I  c  E. 
In  the  Bifquifitions,  page  yj  and  102, 
it  is  alferted,  that  ideas  are  certainly  di- 
vifible.  This  feems  to  me  very  abfurd.  It 
would  be  as  proper , to  alfert  ideas  to  be 
hard  or  round.  The  idea  of  an  objea  is 
the  apprehenfion,  view,  or  notion  of  it  5 
and  how  can  this  be  divifible  ? Per- 
ception is  a  fmgle  and  indivifible  acfl. 
The  objed  perceived  may  be  divifible  ;  but 
the  perception  of  it  by  the  mind  cannot 
be  fo. 

Answer. 
What  appears   to   Dr.  Price  to  be  -very 
abfurd,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  after  the 
D  2  moH 
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moll  deliberate  review,  to  be  very  certain, 
and  very  clear.  What  correfpondence  can 
there  be  between  an  idea  and  its  archetype, 
if  the  archetype  confift  of  parts,  and  the 
idea  have  no  parts.  He  feems  to  have  been 
milled,  by  not  diftinguifhing  between  the 
power,  or  rather  the  adi  of  perception,  and 
the  thing  (/.  e.  the  idea)  perceived.  The 
objedl  of  perception,  he  acknowledges  to 
be  divifible,  but  the  perception  of  it  by  the 
mind  cannot  be  fo.  True,  becaufe  per- 
ception is  either  a  faculty,  or  an  act  of  a 
faculty,  to  which  divilibility  is  not  ap- 
plicable j  but  the  thing  about  which  the 
perceptive  power  is  employed  (which  is 
not  the  object  itfelf,  but  the  idea,  or  re- 
prefentation  of  it  in  the  mind)  mufl  be  as 
divilible  as  the  archetype  of  that  idea.  If 
the  mind  be  a  iimple  and  indiviiible  fub- 
ilance,  it  cannot  be  polTelTed  of  more  than 
a  lingle  idea,  and  that  the  idea  of  fome- 
thing  to  which  di'/ilion  is  not  applicable. 
However,  I  do  not  fee  why  Dr.  Price 
fhould  object  to  a  repojitory  of  divijible  ideas 
in  a  mind  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  actually 

extended. 
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extended,  and  confequently  to  have  room 
enough  for  that  purpofe. 

Dr.  Price. 

Difquifitions,  page  44,  &c.  74,  &c.  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  other  ingenious  men,  have 
undoubtedly  faid  a  great  deal  that  is  very 
groundlefs  about  the  union  of  the  body  to 
the  foul ;  its  being  a  clog  -,  its  leaving 
the  foul  more  capable  of  exerting  its 
powers  v^^hen  feparated  from  it,  &c.  Were 
all  that  has  been  faid  on  thefe  fubjedls  true, 
there  would  be  no  occalion  for  arefurredlion. 
Nay,  it  would  be  a  calamity,  not  a  benefit. 
A  falfe  philofophy  has,  in  this  inftance, 
contradicted  nature  and  experience,  as  well 
as  revelation.  Thus  far  I  agree  entirely 
with  Dr.  Prieftley  -,  but  fome  of  the 
objections  in  Sect.  V.  have  little  weight 
with  me,  and  cannot  eafily  be  anfwered  on 
any  hypothefis.  If  it  muft  be  taken  for 
granted  that  brutes,  or  the  fentient  prin- 
ciples in  brutes,  are  annihilated  at  death, 
as  feems  to  be  hinted  fometimes  by  Dr. 
Prieilley,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  eafily  he 
D  3  believed. 
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believed  that  the  fame  is  not  true  of  men. 
And  if  true,  there  will  be  a  complete  end 
of  us  :  a  refurrection  will  be  a  contra- 
diction— But  it  will  come  in  my  way  to 
fay  more  to  this  purpofe. 

Answer. 

My  only  reafon  for  not  fuppofing  that 
brutes  will  not  furvive  the  grave,  is,  that 
there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  revelation,  where 
only  it  is  that  we  are  informed  that  men 
will  rife  again.  It  may,  however,  be  true^ 
though  we  have  not  been  informed  of  it, 
and  the  analogy  between  men  and  other 
animals,  makes  it  not  very  improbable. 

DRo  Price. 

Difquifitions,  p.  54.  Dr.  Prieflley  here, 
and  throughout  a  great  part  of  this  work, 
argues  on  the  fuppoiition,  that,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  modern  metaphyiicians, 
fpirit  can  have  no  relation  to  place,  and 
is  incapable  of  being  prefent  any  where. 
This  feems  to  me  a  miilake.  I  do  not 
know   what   modern   metaphyiicians   Dr. 

Prieilley 
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Prieftley  means,  except  the  Cartefians.  I 
am  certain  Dr.  Clarke,  and  fome  others  of 
the  beft  modern  writers,  did  not  entertaia 
thefe  ideas  of  fpirit.  It  is  a  maxim  that 
cannot  be  difputed,  that  time  and  place  are 
neceffary  to  the  exigence  of  all  things, 
Dr.  Clarke  has  made  ufe  of  this  maxim,  to 
prove  that  infinite  fpace  and  duration  are 
the  eifential  properties  of  the  Deity  -j  and 
I  think  he  was  right.  Sir  Ifaac  Nev/toa 
thought  in  the  fame  way,  as  appears 
from  fome  palTages  at  the  end  of  his 
Frincipia,  and  in  the  queries  at  the  end 
of  his  Opticks.  As  far,  therefore,  as  Dr. 
Prieftley  combats  a  notion  of  fpirit  that 
implies  it  has  no  relation  to  fpace,  and 
exifts  no  where,  he  combats  an  abfurdity 
and  contradiction  which  deferves  no  regar4 

What  the  nature  is  of  the  relation  of 

fpirit  to  place,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
prefent  in  fpace,  I  am  utterly  ignorant. 
But  I  can  be  fure  that,  if  it  exifls  at  all,  it 
muft  exift  Jomewhere,  as  well  as  in  fome 
time. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  not  for  excluding  expan^? 
lion  from  the  idea  of  immaterial  thinking 
P  4  fubflances.  ^ 
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fubflances .  See  hi^  Jirji  defence  of  an  argument 
to  prove  the  Immateriality  and  Natural  Im-r 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  in  anfwer  to  Collins, 

Has   Dr.  Prieftley  read    this  contro- 

verfy  ?  or  has  he  read  the  chapter  on  a 
Future  State,  with  which  Butler  s  Analogy 

begins? If  he  had,   I  fancy  he  would 

hav^e  writ  diiferently  in  fome  parts  of  this 
book.  Dr.  Clarke  is,  without  all  doubt, 
the  befl:  and  ableffc  of  ^11  writers,  on  the 
fubjeds  of  the  Immateriality  and  Natural 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  alfo  on  Li- 
berty and  Necefjity,  What  he  fays  on  thefe 
fubjedls  in  his  Demonjiration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  is  but  inconfiderable, 
compared  with  what  he  has  faid  in  his 
Anfwer  to  Dodwell,  his  Controverfies  with 
Collins,  and  the  Letters  between  him  and 
Leibnitz, 

I  think  it  of  little  confequence,  whe~ 
ther  it  can,  or  cannot,  be  determined, 
whether  the  fubjed;  of  confcioufnefs  and 
thought  in  man  is  matter,  if  by  matter  is 
meant  not  folid  exteniion,  but  an  unknown 
fomething,  that  has  a  relation  to  place  ^ 
and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  write  a 

book  to  prove  this. 

Matter 
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Matter  is  incapable  of  confcioufnefs  and 
thought,  not  becaufe  it  is  extended,  but 
becaufe  it  is  folid,  and  as  fuch  inert  and 
capable  of  being  divided  without  being 
annihilated. 

Solid  extenjion  -,  and  perception,  thought, 
mlition,  &c.  are  totally  different  things^ 
and  it  is  jufc  as  clear  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  the  figure,  motion,  and  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  former,  as  that  any  one 
thing  cannot^^  another  ;  that  a  fquare,  for 
inflance,  cannot  he,  or  h^made  to  be,  found, 
or  colour.  Our  ideas  oi  figured,  extended, 
folid  fubftances,  and  of  confcious,  perceiving, 
thinking  fubfiances,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke's  obfervation,  equally  clear  and 
dillind:.  It  feems,  therefore,  very  unrea- 
fonable  to  confound  them,  or  to  talk  of 
fuperadding  one  of  them  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Clarke  makes  ufe  of  the  inflance  of 
/pace,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necefTary 
connection  between  extenfion  and  difcerp- 
tibility.  Moveantur  partes  fpatii  de  locis 
fuis  &  movebuntur  de  feipfis.  Newton  s 
Princip,  Lib.  I.   Schol.  Defin.  8. 

Answer. 
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Answer. 

I  confider  Mr.  Baxter  as  having  been  one 
of  the  moft  confiftent  of  all  the  Immate- 
rialills.  That  fuch  a  fcheme  as  his  is  the 
only  confiftent  one,  is,  I  think,  fufficiently 
proved  by  Dr.  Watts.  Some  of  his  ar- 
guments I  have  referred  to  p.  221,  and 
other  reafons  for  this  opinion  I  have  fug- 
gefted,  p.  5Sy  &c. 

If,  as  Dr.  Clarke  fuppofes,  fpirits  have 
real  extenfion,  they  muft  be  of  fome  fhape, 
and  therefore  their  relation  to  fpace  cannot 
be  a  thing  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 
We  may  not  know  where  they  are,  or  how 
much  fpace  they  occupy,  (whether,  for 
inftance,  more,  or  lefs  than  the  bodies  they 
belong  to)  but  they  muft  occupy  fome^ 
fpace,  as  well  as  bodies. 

I  will  farther  obferve,  that  if,  according 
to  Dr.  Ciajke,  the  Divine  Being  has  in- 
finite extenfion,  and  finite  fpirits  a  limited 
one,  they  muft  mutually  penetrate  each 
other  5  and  thefe  fpiritual  fubftances  being 

pf 
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0^  the  fame  nature i  the  difEculty  attending 
it  murt  be  juil  as  great  as  that  which  at- 
tends the  mutual  penetration  of  material 
fubfiances, 

I  have  carefully  read  all  Dr.  Clarke*s  me- 
taphyiical  works,  but  thought  it  fufficient 
to  quote  his  Demonjiration,  as  the  beft  known 
of  all  his  writings,  and  containing  a  fum- 
mary  of  his  ftroogeft  arguments  on  all  the 
topics  that  I  have  had  Occaiion  to  difcufs. 
I  have  alfo  read  Butler  s  Analogy,  but  this 
work  does  not  iland  fo  high  v/ith  me  as  it 
does  with  Dr.  Price.  I  did  not  think  that, 
with  refped:  to  any  thing  that  I  have 
written,  it  was  at  all  neceffary  to  conlider 
any  pafTages  of  Dr.  Clarke's  writings,  or 
any  of  Butler's  -,  but  if  Dr.  Price  thinks 
otherwife,  I  will  give  particular  attention 
to  any  thing,  in  either  of  them,  that  he 
ihall  be  pleafed  to  point  out  to  me. 

Dr.  Price  admits,  that  if  matter  be  not 
folid  and  impenetrable,  it  may  be  capable 
of  thought,  but  v^onders  that  I  ihould  have 
written  a  book  to  prove  this.     My  book 

was 
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was  not  written  to  prove  this,  but  to  prove 
that,  whatever  matter  be,  thinking  is  the  re- 
fult  of  a  modification  of  it,  or  that  this  faculty 
does  not  belong  to  an  invifible  fubftance, 
different  from  the  body,  which  I  apprehend 
to  have  been  the  fource  of  the  greateft  cor- 
ruptions of  the  fyflem  of  revelation.  Ef- 
fedually  to  explode  this  notion,  originally 
borrowed  from  heathenifm,  and  thereby  to 
difcharge  from  Chriftiani ty  many  enormous 
errors,  that  now  disfigure  it,  and  make  it 
appear  abfurd  in  the  prefent  enlightened 
age  of  philofophy,  appears  to  me  to  be 
rendering  it  the  moft  important  of  all  fer- 
vices.  Whether  I  have  in  any  meafare 
fucceeded,  fuch,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 
have  been  my  views  in  writing  both  the 
Difquifitions  themfelves,  and  this  defence 
of  them, 

I  wi{h  Dr.  Price  would  inform  me  what 
is  the  conned:ion  between  a  capacity  of  con- 
fcioiifnefss  and  being  indivifible  ivithout  being 
annihilated.  Alfo,  if  fpirits  be  extended, 
and  fomething  more  than  fpace,  whether 
they  may  not  be  divifible,  and  difcerptible, 
as  well  as  matter. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Hartley  has  fhewn  that  all  the  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mind  may  be  the 
refult  of  vibration,  except  that  oi  fimple 
perception-,  but  this,  though  different  from 
the  other  known  properties  of  matter,  may 
not  be  incompatible  with  them.  The  fad:s 
alledged  in  Sedl.  III.  do,  I  apprehend, 
prove,  that  according  to  the  eflablifhed 
rules  of  philofophizing,  it  is  a  property 
that  muft  infa5i  belong  to  the  brain,  whe- 
ther we  ever  be  able  to  conceive  how  it 
refults  from  the  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  or 
not.  In  my  opinion  there  is  juft  the  fame 
reafon  to  conclude  that  the  brain  thinks,  as 
that  it  is  white,  2Si^foft, 

Though  Mr.  Locke  was  of  opinion  that 
our  ideas  of  thinking  fubjftances  are  as 
diftind  as  thofe  of  folid  ones,  he  was  like- 
wife  of  opinion,  that,  for  any  thing  that 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  thinking  may 
be  the  mere  property  of  a  folid  fubflance. 

Dr.  Clarke  fhould  have  fhewn  not  only 
that  extenjion,   but  that  a  capacity  of  motion 
from  place  to  place  is  not  neceifarily  con- 
nected 
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nedied  with  difcerptibility.  It  appears  to 
me  very  clear,  that,  if  fpirit  be  a  thing 
that  is  extended  and  moveable,  one  part  of 
it  may  be  conceived  to  be  moved,  and  the 
other  part  left  behind,  vi^hether  the  pro- 
perty of  confcioiifnefs  v^ould  be  deflroyed  in. 
confequence  of  it,  or  not. 

Dr.  Price. 
In  Difquijitions^  p.  72,  Dr.  Prieflley  fays, 
that  **  it  is  demonftrable  that  matter  is  in- 
*^  finitely  divilible" — Can  he  fay  that  the 
being  he  calls  hmjelf\%  likewife  infinitely  di- 
vilible. What  v^ould  be  the  refult  of  fuch  a 
di-vifion  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  infinite  num- 
ber oi  other  beings  ?  But  does  not  this  imply 
a  contradidion  ?  Can  there  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  half  a  felf  ? — Or  can  the  being  I  call 
myfelfh^  fplit  into  tv/o  others  ?  Impoffible  ! 
This  v/ould  not  be  to  divide ,  but  to  an- 
nihilate me— And  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
cafe  diyifion  cannot  be  imagined  without 
annihilation— In  another  place  Dr.  Priefl- 
ley  intimates,  that  matter  confifts  of  indi- 
vijibk  poiiit^i  P-  23.  How  then  can  it  be 
infinitely  aivifible  ? 

Answer. 
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Answer. 

The  matter  of  which  I  confift  may  be 
divilible,  though  the  a^ ual  diviCio'n  of  it 
might  fo  difarrange  the  parts  of  it,  that 
the  property  of  thinking  (which  is  the 
refult  of  a  particular  modification  of  them) 
would  be  deftroyed.  A  whole  brain  may 
think,  but  half  a  brain  may  be  incapable  of 
it.  I  fee  no  fort  of  difficulty  in  this  cafe. 
Alfo,  may  not  an  extended  fpirit  be  con- 
ceived to  be  divided  without  annihilation, 
as  well  as  an  extended  folid  fubftance  ? 
To  the  imagination  it  is  equally  eafy. 

D  R.    Pr  I  c  E. 

Difquijitions,  p.  92.  'The  percipient  power 
may  as  well  belong  to  one  Jyjlem  as  to  one  atom. 
— See  likewife  the  anfwer  to  the  fourth  Ob- 
jediion  in  p.  88.  I  am  one  perfon,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  I  cannot  be  divided:  A 
Jphere  is  one  thing,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 

it  conffts  of  indivifble  materials But  if 

matter  confifts  of  indivifble  points  (as  is  faid 
in  p.  23.)  and  th^  foul  is  matter,  then  the 

foul 
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foul  confifts  of  indiviiible  materials.  Elat 
not  to  inlifl  on  this.  Carl  any  one  believe 
of  himfelf  that  he  is  one  thinking  being 
only  as  a  great  number  of  bodies  forming 
a  fphere  are  one  fphere  ?  If  this  is  true,  he 
muft  be  either  the  parts  themfeives  that 
compofe  the  fphere  j  and  if  fo,  he  is  a 
multitude  of  beings  5  or  he  muft  be  their 
fphericity  -,  and  if  fo,  he  is  nothing  but  an 
order  or  relation  of  parts,  and  can  never  re- 
main the  fame  any  longer  than  that  order 
is  preferved.  As  any  change  in  the  fur- 
face  of  a  fphere  vv^ould  deftroy  the  fphe- 
ricity, and  convert  it  into  fome  other 
figure,  fo  would  any  change  in  that  order 
of  parts  which  conilitutes  myfelf,  deftroy 
?ne,  and  convert  me  into  fome  other  perfoUi 

Answer. 

If  I  fay  that  matter  confifts  of  indivifible 
points,  I  ufe  a  common  expreffion,  though 
perhaps  not  a  corredt  one.  But  as  every 
fenfible  part  of  matter  coniifls  of  an  infinity 
of  fuch  points,  it  is  plain  that  the  fubflance 
can   never   be  exhaufced   by  any  divilion. 

To 
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^o  infer  from  this,  that  the  foul  (confifling 
of  matter)  coniifls  of  an  indivifible  fub- 
ilance,  feems  to  me  to  be  a  play  upon 
words* 

If  a  thinking  being  be  a  material  fub- 
itance  of  a  particular  texture  and  form,  as 
1  define  it,  it  cannot  follow,  as  is  here  af- 
ferted,  that  it  is  a  mere  order  or  relation  of 
parts.  A  difarrangement  of  this  texture 
Would  deftroy  all  power  of  thought^  but 
would  not  make  another  perfon^ 

D  R.    Pr  I  C  E. 

Dfqidftions,  p.  89.  ^'^  It  is  impojjible  to 
*'  fay  a  priori,  whether  afingle  particle ,  or  a 
^^  fyfiem  of  matter,  be  the  feat  of  percept  ion  ^ 
**  but  fa^  proves  the  latter T  If  a  fyilem 
of  matter  is  the  feat  of  perception,  then 
the  fyftem  is  the  percipient  being.  But* 
the  percipient  being  is  one,  A  fyflem  con- 
fijfts  oi  many  beings. 

It    is    inconceivable    to    me    how   any 

perfon   can    think    that    many    fubftances" 

united   can  be  one   fubflance   or  that   all 

E  the 


w^ 
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the  parts  of  a  fyflem  can  perceive,  and  yQt 
no  fingle  part  be  a  percipient  being. 

I 

A  N  S  W  E  K  .■  I 

S 

A   fyftem,    though   confifting  of  many  \ 
beings   or  things,   is   neverthelefs  but  on^  i 
fyjiem.    A  brain,  though  confifting  of  many  ; 
parts,  is  but  one  brain  j   and  where  can  be 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  no  fingle 
part  of  a  brain  fliould   be  a  whole  brain, 
or  have  the  properties  of  a  whole  brain  ? 

D  R,   Price. 

Difquifitio/iSy  Sed:.  IX,  It  feems  evident 
that  Dr.  Prieftley's  principles  go  to  prove, 
that  the  Deity  is  material,  as  well  as 
all  inferior  beings.  He  v/ould  otherwife 
have  no  common  property  with  matter, 
hy  which  it  wculd  be  poffible  for  him 
to  ad:  upon  it  — But  at  th^  fame  time 
v/ould  there  not  be  fomething  fliock- 
ing  in  faying  of  the  Deity,  that  he  is  no- 
thing but  a  power  of  attradion  and  re- 
puliion } 

Answer*/ 
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Answer. 

By  what  conftrudtion  am  I  made  to  aflert 
that  the  divine  elTence  is  materialy  that  is, 
of  the  fame  kind  of  fubjlance  with  what  we 
generally  term  matter,  when  I  fuppofe  it 
to  have  quite  different  properties ,  on  account 
of  which  I  exprefsly  fay,  that  it  ought  to 
have  a  quite  different  name,  and  not  receive 
its  denomination  from  the  mere  negation 
of  the  properties  of  matter,  which  is,  in 
fad,  no  definition  at  all  ?  Let  all  beings, 
and  all  things,  be  defined  by  their  known 
properties,  and  no  miftake  can  poflibly  arife  i 
for  then  our  knowledge  and  our  language 
will  always  correfpond  to  one  another.  It 
would  certainly  be  fomething  fhocking  to' 
fay  that  "  the  Deity  is  nothing  but  a 
"  power  of  attraction  and  repulfion,"  but 
it  would  be  faying  what  is  diredly  con- 
trary to  the  dodrine  of  my  treatife,  as  mufl, 
I  think,  be  obvious  to  the  moil  fiiperficial 
attention. 

Dr.   Price. 

Difquiftions,  p.  103.    I  am  furprized  Dr. 

Prieftley  fhould  here  fay,   that  it  is  almofl 

E  3  univerfallv 
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univerfally  acknowledged  that,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity  is  incapable  of 
local  prefence^  when  it  is  fo  well  known 
that  fome  of  the  iirfl:  Chriftian  writers  have 
believed  infinite  /pace  to  be  an  attribute  of 
the  Deity. 

Answer. 

What  I  maintain,  is,  that  according  to 
the  only  confident  fcheme  of  immaterialifm, 
the  Divine  Being,  as  well  as  other  imma- 
terial fubftances,  have  no  local  prefence,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  that  till  lately  I  held 
f  myfelf.  That  the  Divine  Being  has  a 
proper  omniprefence,  and  confequently  a 
proper  extenfion,  I  now  admit,  but  fhould 
not  chufe  to  fay  with  any  perfon,  though 
ever  fo  juflily  called  th^firfi  Chrifiian  writer 
in  other  refpeBs,  that  fpace  is  merely  an  at- 
tribute of  the  Deity  i  becaufe,  fuppofing 
that  there  was  no  Deity,  fpace  would  ftill 
remain.  It  cannot  be  annihilated  even  in 
idea. 

Dr. 
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D  R.    Pr  I  c  E. 

Difquifitions,  p.  102,  &c.  But  fill  we 
know  fomething  pofitive  concerning  this  fup^ 
pofed  immaterial  fubjlance,  &c, — — -What 
IS  limilar  to  this  may  be  more  properly 
faid  of  matter,  according  to  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  account  of  it— Whatever  the  foul  is, 
it  mufl,  if  it  is  to  exift  for  ever,  be 
fomewhat  fo  fubflantial  as  to  have  no 
tendency  to  decay,  or  wear  out.  But 
this  cannot  be  true  of  any  thing  com- 
pounded. 

Answer, 

If,  as  Dr.  Price  fuppofes,  a  fpirituaJ  fub^ 
fiance  be  extended,  it  muft  confift  of  an 
aggregation  of  parts,    and  therefore  may  be  >t 
as  liable  to  be  dilTolved  as  a  homogeneous 
corporeal  fubilance, 

E>R.   Price, 

When  it  is  afferted  that  the  foul  Is  na-^ 

turally  immortal,  the  meaning  is,  that  being 

•^  3  2,fub^, 
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2ifubftance  and  not  a  mode,  it  will  go  on  to 
exill,  till  by  fome  pofitive  ad  of  the 
Creator  it  is  annihilated.  In  the  fame  fenfe 
it  may  be  faid  of  the  atoms,  or  elements  that 
compofe  our  bodies,  that  they  are  naturally 
immortal :  for  it  is,  I  think,  a  general 
truth,  that  only  the  power  ^  that  brought 
any  fubilance  into  being  can  put  it  out  of 
being.  Does  Dr.  Prieftley  deny  the  na- 
tural immortality  of  the  foul  in  this 
ienfe  ?  If  he  does,  and  ii  he  really  mean^ 
when  he  fays,  **  that  the  whole  man  be- 
*'  comes  extind:  at  death,"  that  death  de-= 
ilroys,  or  annihilates  the  thinking  fub- 
ilance ',  and  if  alfo  this  is  the  didlate  of 
nature  Snd  reafon,  then  the  dodrine  of  a 
refurredion  is  contradidory  to  nature  and 
reafon  -,  and  Dr.  Prieilley,  by  maintaining 
the  natural  mortality  of  the  foul,  injures 
revelation.  But  it  is  certain  he  means  the 
contrary.  He  mufi:,  therefore,  acknow^ 
ledge,  that  death  does  not  naturally  defbroy 
the  foul  3  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  pre- 
ferves  its  exiftence  at  death  ;  and  that  what 
then  happens  to  it,  can  be  no  more  than  a 

fufpeniion 
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fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  its  faculties, 
or  an   incapacitation  from  which   it   will, 
by  the  power  of  Chrift,  be  delivered  at  the 
refurredlion .     If  he  acknowledge  this,  he 
and  I,    and  many  other  zealous  immate- 
rialills,  are  agreed.     If  he  does   not  mean 
this,   the  refurred:ion  will  be,  not  a  refur- 
reBion,    but  a   creation  of  a   new   fet   of 
beings.     If  death  annihilates  us,  there  caa 
be  no  future  fi:ate.    This  is  felf-evident,  A 
being  who  has  loll:  his  exiftence  cannot  be 
recovered.      It   is  very  improper  here   to 
mention   the  renewal  of  the    flame  of  a 
candle  after  extincftion ;   for  the  fubilance 
of  the  candle  is  not  affedted   by  the   ex- 
tindlion  of  the  flame,   jufl  as  the  fubftance 
of  the  foul  is  not  affeded  by  the  fufpenfion 
of  its  powers  at  death.     It  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  alfo,    that   the  flame  of  a  candle, 
being  nothing  but  a  current  of  hot  and 
ihining  vapour,   that   is  conftantly  pafUng 
away,    like,  the  water  of  a  river,  it  never 
continues   a  moment  the  fame  3    and  that, 
confequently,    the   renewed  flame   is  pro- 
perly a  new  and  different  flame. 

E  4  A-NSWER, 
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Answer. 

I  am.  furprifed  at  thefe  conjedures  -coiw 
cerning  my  meaning,  which  is,  I  think, 
always  expreffed  with  fufficient  clearnefs, 
viz.  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  the 
refult  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  matter  -,  fo  that  the  difarrangement  of 
them  by  death  is  neither  the  extinBiony  nor 
the  annihilation  of  them,  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  them  after  death,  is  (if  any  thing  can 
be  fo  called)  a  proper  refurreBion.  It  is  as 
muchfo,  as  that  of  a  feed  fown  in  the  ground, 
the  germ  of  which  does  not  perifh,  but 
rifes  again  in  the  form  of  ^  new  plant, 
though  the  greatefi:  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
feed  (being  merely  nutritious,  and  extra-' 
neons  matter')  does  not  properly  rife  again. 

Dr.   Price. 

If  I  underfland  what  is  faid  in  the  begin-^ 

rsing  of  Sedl.  XIII.  on  T  erf  on  al  Identity ,  the 

drift  of  it  is  to  (hew  that  a  being  may  be  the 

fame  with  2.  former  beings  though  theiryi^^- 

JianceS}  and  confequently  all  their  properties, 

are 
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aredifFerent. — It  is  likewife  implied,  tliattbe 
men  who  are  to  be  raifed  from  death,  will  be 
the  fame  with  the  men  who  have  exifted  in 
this  world,  only  as  a  river  is  called  the 
fame,  becaufe  the  water,  though  diiferent, 
has  followed  other  water  in  the  fame  chan- 
nel >  or  as  a  foreft  is  called  the  fame,  be- 
caufe the  prefent  trees,  though  new,  have 
been  planted  and  grown  up  on  the  fame 
fpot,  in  the  room  of  other  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down  and  confumed — Did  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  all  the  identity  of  man  here- 
after, I  could  not  confider  myfelf  as  having 
any  concern  in  a  future  ftate. 

The  alTertion  that  the  man  or  the  agent 
may  be  the  fame,  though  his  fubftance,  or 
every  component  part  of  him,  is  different, 
appears  to  me  very  extraordinary  indeed.  I 
am  a  different  perfon  from  my  neighbour, 
though  organized  in  the  fame  manner,  be- 
caufe  the  organized  matter  is  different — If, 
therefore,  man  after  the  refurred:ion  will 
be,  not  only  a  different  fyftem  of  matter, 
but  alfo  a  fyftem  of  matter  differently  or- 
ganized, and  placed  in  a  different  world, 

what 
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what  will  there  be  to  make  him  the  fame 
with  man  in  this  world  ? -I  think,  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Prieflley  ihould,  by  all 
means,  keep  to  what  he  advances  towards 
the  conclufion  of  this  13th  Sedion.  It  is 
effential  to  his  fcheme  to  maintain  the  re- 
furredtion  of  th^fajne  body^  or  that  the  very 
matter  that  compofes  man  at  death,  will 
be  colle6ted  at  the  refurredion,  and  com^ 
pofe  him  again  in  another  world,  and  for 
evero 

But  what  am  I  faying  I  Man  a  com« 
pofition  of  fubflances !  It  is  utterly  impof« 
fible.  The  thinking  fubftance  would  then 
be  not  one  beings  but  a  tnultitude  -,  nor  is 
it  poffible  to  evade  this  confequence,  with- 
out denying  that  the  foul  is  a  fubflance,  or 
any  thing  more  than  a  modification  of  a 
fubilance,  or  an  arrangement  and  order  of 
the  parts  of  fubftances.  Can  this  be  true  ? 
Is  the  fubject  of  thought  and  perception]; 
is  what  every  one  calls  himfelf;  not  a  beings 
and  one  being  $  but  a  mere  refult  from  the 
figure,  motion,  and  order  of  a  fyilem  of 
material  beines  ?~-»In  fhort,    if  the  foul 
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is  material,  it  muft  certainly  be  one  of  the 
primary  atoms  of  matter.  No  where  elfe 
in  the  corporeal  world  can  we  find  any- 
thing like  that  unity  and  fubftantiality  which 
belong  to  the  foul  of  man  ^  and  if  it  is  an 
atom,  it  muft  have  exifled  from  the  firfl 
creation  of  matter,  unlefs  there  are  new 
ktoms  created  every  time  an  animal  is  ge- 
nerated. 

Answer. 

In  Sed.  XIII/I  profefTedly  fpeculate  upon 
principles  that  are  not  my  ov/n.  It  is  in- 
tended to  prove,  that  there  may  be  fuch 
an  ide7itity  of  p  erf  on,  as  will  be  a  foundation 
for  future  expeBatioUs  obligation,  &;c.  though 
every  particle  of  the  man  iliould  be  changed. 
The  reafoning  in  this  fedion  I  mufl  take 
the  liberty  to  fay,  I  do  not  think  to  be  in-* 
validated  by  Dr.  Price's  remarks,  though 
to  him  it  appears  fo  very  extraordinary. 

The  remainder  of  this  remark  has  been 
obviated  again  and  again,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  work,  and  alfo  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  this.     What  I  call  wyfelf  is  an  organized 

fyflem 
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fyftem  of  matter.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
myfelf,  but  my  power  of  thought,  that  is 
properly  termed  the  refult  of  figure,  mo- 
tion, &c. 

Dr.  Price. 

Difquijitions,  p.  i6o,  &c.  *'  What  is  there 
*'  m  the  matter  that  co?npofes  my  body,  that 
*'  Jloould  attach  me  to  it  more  than  to  the  matter 
**  that  compofes  the  table  on  which  I  write  V 
This  is  a  furprizing  queftion  from  Dr. 
Prieftley.  If  the  matter  which  compofes 
my  body  is  myfelf,  I  certainly  have  as 
much  reafon  to  prefer  it  to  the  matter  of  a 
table,  as  I  have  to  prefer  myfelf  to  a  table. 
To  affert,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  does,  that  the 
matter  of  the  body  is  the  foul,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  fuppofe,  as  he  does,  in  this  1 3  th 
Secftion,  that  the  foul  may  remain  the  fame, 
though  the  whole  matter  of  the  body  is 
changed,  appears  to  me  indeed  fo  apparently 
inconfiftent,  that  I  cannot  help  fufpecting 
I  muil  greatly  mifunderiland  him.  Should 
he  fay,  that  the  foul  is  not  ilridly  the 
matter  of  the  body,  but  the  orga?iization  of 
that  matter  ^  this,  as  I  have  already  obferved 

more 
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more  than  once,  is  making  the  foul  a  mo- 
dification, an  order  and  juxta-pofition  and 
connection  of  parts,   and  not  a  being,   or 
fubfiance.     But  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  of 
any  thing  more  fabftantial  than  the  foul  ? 
Can  there  be  a  being  in  nature,  if  the  fen- 
tient  principle,  the  fubjed:  that  feels  plea* 
fure  and  pain,  that  thinks  and  reafons,  and 
loves  and  hates,  is  not  a  being  F  Suppofe  it, 
however,  if  you  can,  to  be  merely  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body ;  would  not  a  change 
in  the  matter  of  the  body  make  another 
body  ?  And  would  not  another  body  make 
another  foul,  though  the  fame  organization 
fhould  be  preferved  ?  If  not,  then  may  not 
I  and  Dr.  Prieftley  be  the  fame  man,  iince 
the  organization  of  our  bodies  is  the  fame, 
and  only  the  matter  different  ?  ¥/ould  not, 
in  fhort,  any  number  of  living  bodies  be 
one  foul,  one  fentient  principle,   fuppofing 
their  organization  the  fame  ? 

Answer. 

The  beginning  of  this  remark  relates  to 
the  fpeculation  abovementioned,  which  goes 
upon  other  principles  than  my  own.     To 

the 
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the  queflion  at  the  end  of  the  remark,  viz, 
**  Would  not  any  number  of  living  bodies 
*'  be  one  foul,  one  fentient  principle,  fup- 
**  poling  their  organization  the  fame,"  I 
anfwer,  that  different  fyllems  of  matter^ 
organized  exadtly  aiike^  muft  make  dif- 
ferent beings,  who  would  feel  and  think 
exadlly  alike  in  the  fame  circumftances. 
Their  minds,  therefore,  would  be  exadly 
Jimilar,  but  numerically  different. 

Dr.  Price. 
Difqiiifitionsy  p.  1 23 .  It  feems  to  be  hinted 
here,  that  the  foul,  after  death,  is  as  little  of 
a  fubflance  (that  is,  as  truly  nothing)  as 
matter  would  be  without  extenfion. — It  is 
added,  if  together  with  the  ceffation  of  thought 
they  will  inaintain  the  real  exifence  of  the 
foul  after  death,  it  muji  be  for  the  fake  of 
hypothefs  only,  and  for  no  real  ufe  whatever* 
Does  Dr.  Prieftley  then  really  mean  that 
the  foul  lofes  its  exiilence  at  death  ? 

How  can  it  be  faid  to  be  of  no  ufe  to 
maintain  the  exigence  of  the  foul  after  death, 
when  without  this,  a  refurredion  mufl  be 
impofiibie  ? 

Answer. 
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Answer. 

I  fay,  that  they  who  maintain  the  cef- 
fation  of  thought  after  death,  cannot  main- 
tain the  feparate  exigence  of  the  foul,  ex- 
cept for  the  fake  of  an  hypothefis,  and  for 
no  real  ufe  whatever,  for  this  plain  reafon ; 
that,  during  this  entire  ceffation  of  thought, 
the  foul  is,  in  fa6t,  of  no  ufe,  no  pheno- 
mena indicating  that  any  fuch  thing  exiils. 
Had  not  the  perfons  who  maintain  fuch  an 
infenfible  fcate  of  the  foul,  believed  a  re- 
furredion  of  the  body,  they  would  na- 
turally have  concluded  that  the  foul,  or 
the  thinking  part  of  man,  ceafed  to  be,  be- 
caufe  its  exiilence  would  never  more  be 
manifefted  by  any  effeB, 

How  is  it  true,  that  there  can  be  no 
refurredion,  unlefs  there  be  a  foul  diflindt 
from  the  body  ?  If  the  foul  be  the  fame 
thing  with  the  body,  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
may  not  the  body,  or  this  part  of  it,  rife 
again  v/ithout  the  aid  of  another  fubjlancet 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  a  refur- 
redion,    properly    fo   called   (becaufe  this 

caa 
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can  be  only  a  refurred;ion  of  fomething  thai 
had  been  dead,  viz.  the  body)  is  manifeflly 
ufelefs>  upon  the  fuppolition  of  there  being 
a  foul  diftind:  from  the  body  -,  it  being 
upon  this  hypothefis,  the  foul,  and  not  the 
body,  that  is  the  feat  of  all  perception, 
and  the  fource  of  all  a{ftion» 

Dr.   P  r  I  c  e. 

Difqiiijitions,  ^.  22±.  It  was  unquejlionabty 
the  opinion  of  the  Apojiles,  that  the  thinking 
powers  ceafed  at  death. 

If,  indeed,  the  Apollles  (as  is  here  af-- 
fertedtoopoiitively)  thought  that  the  powers 
of  fenfation  were  deflroyed  at  death,  or  as 
Dr.  Prieftiey  fpeaks  in  p.  248,  that  death 
is  the  utter  extinction  of  all  our  percipient 
and  intelledual  powers ;  if,  I  fay,  the 
Apoftles  thought  thus,  they  believed  a  con- 
tradidiion  in  believing  a  refurredlion.  If 
thefe  powers  are  not  deflroyed,  they  mull 
remain,  and  it  can  be  only  the  exercife  of 
them  that  ceafes  at  death.  Certainly  Dr. 
Prieftley  {hould  have  guarded  better  his 
language  on  this  fubjed:,  which  is  often 
fuch    as    implies   that  the   foul   lofes   its 

©xiflence 
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^xiftence  at  death*  Indeed,  I  never  knew 
before  that  any  believer  in  a  future  flate 
could  affert,  not  only  that  thought  and  per-' 
ception  ceafe  at  death,  but  that  there  is  then 
a  total  extindiion  of  the  very  powers  them- 
felves.  In  fhort.  Dr.  Prieftley  Ihould  be 
explicit  in  faying  which  it  is  he  believes^ 
the  Jleep,  or  the  non-exifience  of  the  foul 
after  death.  There  is  no  lefs  than  an  in- 
finite difference  between  thefe  two  things^ 
The  former  may  be  the  truth,  and  it  implies 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul  -,  but 
if  the  latter  is  true,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
our  hopes.  Talking  of  the  reftoration  of 
man  after  death,  will  be  talking  of  the  re- 
ftoration  of  a  non-entity.  Dr.  Prieftley  calls 
this,  y{inD  if quiJitionSi  p.  12^.)  an  extraordinary 
ajjertion ;  but  it  appears  to  me  felf-evidently 
true.  Of  what  ufe.  Dr.  Prieftley  aiks,  is 
an  exiftence  after  death,  without  thought 
and  perception  ?  I  have  given  a  plain 
anfwer  to  this  queftion.  It  is  of  infinite 
life,  by  making  a  future  ftate,  or  a  re- 
ftoration  of  man,  pofiible.  Would  it  not 
be  flrange  to  fay  of  a  man  who  is  fallen 
F  into 
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into  a  fwoon,  that  fince  he  is  infenfible  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  in  a 
fwoon  or  dead  ?— Would  it  not  be  proper 
to  fay  in  anfwer,  that  if  he  is  only  in  a 
fwoon  he  may  recover,  but  if  he  is  dead 
he  will  never  recover. — Juft  fo  j  if  a  man  at 
death  is  only  difabkd,  he  may  be  reflored. 
But  if  his  exigence  is  gone,  he  never  can 
be  reftored* 

Answer. 

I  cannot  help  expreffing  my  furprife  at 
this  remark.  As  far  as  I  fee,  my  language 
upon  this  fubje(5l  is  always  uniform,  and 
ilridtly  proper.  I  fuppofe  that  the  powers 
of  thought  are  not  merely  fufpended,  but 
are  extinB,  or  ceafe  to  be,  at  death.  To 
make  my  meaning,  if  poffible,  better  un- 
derilood,  I  will  ufe  the  following  com- 
parifon.  The  power  oi  cutting,  in  a  razor, 
depends  upon  a  certain  cohefion,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  which  it  conlifts. 
If  we  fuppofe  this  razor  to  be  wholly  dif- 
folved   in   any  acid  liquor,    its  power  of 

cutting 
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hutting  will  certainly  be  /ofi,  or  cea/e  to  be^ 
though  no  particle  of  the  metal  that  con- 
ftituted  the   razor  be   annihilated  by  the 
procefs  j  arid  its  former  yZ)^^^,  2ind.  power  of 
cutting y  &c.  may  be  reftored  to  it  after  the 
metal  has   been  precipitated.     Thus  when 
the   body  is  diflblved  by  putrefa6lion,   its 
power  of  thinking  entirely  ceafes  -,  but,  no 
particle  of  the  man  being  lofi,  as  many  of 
them    as    were    elTential   to  him,    will,    I 
doubt  not,  be  colledted,  and  revivified,  at 
the  refurredion,  when  the  power  of  think- 
ing will  return  of  courfe.    I  do  not,  there- 
fore^    think  that  any  thing   that    I   have 
advanced  implies  that  the  foul,  that  is,  the 
man  lofes  his  exifience  at  death,  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  that  the  man  lofes  his  power  of 
thinking. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  I  can  be  more 
explicit  than  I  have  been  througli  the 
whole  of  my  treatife  on  this  fubjed:,  v/ith 
refped  to  which  Dr.  Frice  complains  that 
I  am  not  explicit  enough.  The  latter  part 
of  this  remark  I  have  replied  to  before. 

F2  -D^^ 
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Dr.  Price. 
Bifquifttionsy  p.  96.  All  the  exertions  of 
the  foul  are  as  much  produced  by  fenfations 
and  ideas  as  any  one  effeSi  in  nature  can  be 
produced  by  its  proper  caufe.  They  have  a 
proper  impelling  force,       They   are   moving 

powers »  p.  97. An  idea,    therefore,    is 

an  agent,   and  the  foul  is  pafTive  under  its 
adlion  in  the  fame  manner  a  ball  is  paffive 

when  impelled  by   another. But  what 

is  an  idea  ?    Nothing  but  a  perception^    or 

judgment  of  the  mind  ;  that  is,  of  the  being 

that  a6ls.     How  can  this  impel  ?    What 

can  it  be  more  than  the  occafion  of  action  ? 

There  mufl  be  fomevv^here  2i  f elf -moving  ' 
power.     For  one  thing  cannot  move  ano- 
therj    and  that  another  in  infinitum — And 
if  there  is  one  felf-moving  power  in  nature, 
why  may  there  not  be  many  ? 

Answer. 
Dr.  Frice  iliould  diflinguilh  between  a 
perception,   or  judgment,  which  is  an  aSl  of 
the  mind,  and  the  idea  perceived  and  judged 
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of  by  the  mind,  which  muft  be  different 
from  the  mind  itfelf,  or  any  of  its  oMs,  I 
maintain  that  ideas,  whatever  they  be,  have 
a  proper  impelling  power  ^  becaufe  men  are  in- 
variably impelled  to  adlion  in  confequence  of 
them ;  but  as  to  2i  f elf -motive  power  ^  I  deny 
that  man  has  any  fuch  thing,  for  the  reafons 
that  are  alledged  in  the  Treatife  on  Necejjity^ 

Dr.    Price. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  pof- 
iible  to  convince  me  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  matter,  and  Dr.  Priejiley  has  con- 
tributed a  little  to  it  5  but  I  cannot  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
fpirit,  meaning  by  fpirit  fuch  a  thinking 
intelligent  nature  as  I  feel  myfelf  to  be. 
I  am  indeed  full  of  darknefs  about  myfelf; 
but  in  the  midft  of  this  darknefs  I  am 
taught  the  following  particulars  by  an  ir- 
refiftible  confcioufnefs,  which  will  not  fufFer 
me  to  doubt,  ift.  That  I  am  a  bei?ig,  or  a 
fubjiance,  and  not  a  property,  or  a  mere 
configuration  of  parts. 

F  3  sdly;, 
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2clly,  That  I  am  one  being,  and  not  many^ 
beings^  or  z,  fyjlem. 

3dly,  That  I  am  a  voluntary  agent,  pof- 
felTed  of  powers  oi  f elf -motion,  and  not  a 
paffive  inftrument. 

4thly,  That  my  fenfes  and  limbs,  my 
eyes,  hands,  &c.  are  injiruments  by  which 
I  ad:,  and  receive  information  j  and  not 
myfelf,  or  mine,   and  not  me. 

Answer. 

If,  by  fpirit.   Dr.  Pr/V^  means  nothing 

more  than  a  thinking  and  an   intelligent 

fubftance,  I  have  the  fame  confcioufnefs  of 

it  that   he  has.     I  alfo  believe  with  him 

that  I  am  a  being,  or  fubjiance  -,   alfo  that  I 

am  a  Jingle  being,    and  a  voluntary  agent, 

though  not  polTeiied  of  a  felf-motive  power; 

and   that   my   limbs    and    fenfes    are   in- 

ftruments  by  which  1  acfr,    and  not  myfelf,  \ 

or  me.     So  that,  if  tht^Q  be  all  the  eiiential 

articles  of  Dr,  Price's  faith,  and  he  feems 

to  enumerate  them  as  fjch,    we  are  very 

nearly  agreed,    though   in  'words  we  have 

differed  fo  widelyc 

Queries 
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QjJ  ERiEs    l?y  Dr.   Price. 

1.  Is  not  xSx^foiil,  or  what  I  call  myfelf 
a  being,  or  fubftanccj  and  not  ixierely  a 
mode,  or  accident, 

2.  Does  the  foul  lofe  its  exigence  at 
death,  or  am  I,  the  fubjed:  of  thought, 
reafon,  confcioufnefs,  &c.  to  be  anni-= 
hilated  ? 

3.  If  I  am  to  lofe  my  exiftence  at  deathj 
will  not  my  refurrecftion  be  the  refurrediion 
of  a  non-entity,  and  therefore  a  contra- 
didion  ? 

4.  If  I  am  not  to  lofe  my  exiftence  at 
death,  may  it  not  be  properly  faid  that  I 
^m  naturally  immortal  ? 

Answer, 

I  confider  myfelf  as  a  being  confiding  of 
what  is  called  matter,  difpofed  in  a  certain 
manner.  At  death  the  parts  of  this  ma- 
terial fubftance  are  fo  difarranged,  that  the 
powers  of  perception  and  thought,  which 
F  4  depended 
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depended  upon  that  arrangement,  ccafe. 
At  the  refurredion  they  will  be  re-arranged, 
in  the  fame,  or  a  jQmilar  manner,  as  before, 
and  confequently  the  powers  of  perception 
and  thought  will  be  rellored.  But  this 
will  require  a  miraculous  interpolition  of 
divine  power,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
faid  that  thinking  beings  are  naturally  im- 
mortal, (/.  e,  as  thinking  beings)  though 
the  parts  that  compofe  them  are  fo. 


•IHE 
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The  second  Communication, 

Containing  Dr,  Price' j-  Obfervations  on  the  " 
Replies  to  the  Firji  Goinmunicationi  with 
Dr.  Prieflley'j"  fecond  Replies. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Mind  or  Smrit. 

pbfervationsonDr.VnQii\QY'sReply,^,A^gi&c, 

'HEN  the  eye  is  defcroyed  we  cannot 
fee.  So  likewife  when  the  brain  is 
deftroyed  we  cannot  reafon.  If  from  hence 
it  follows  that  it  is  the  brain  that  reafons, 
why  fliould  it  not  ,alfo  follow  that  it  is  the 
eye  that  fees  ?  From  the  dependence  of 
adual  fenfations  and  thought  on  the  brain, 
we  have,  I  think,  no  more  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  the  brain  is  the  mind,  than  a 
favage  who  had  never  heard  the  muiic  of  a 
harplichord,  and  did  not  fee  the  hand  that 
played  upon  it,  would  have  to  conclude, 
that  it  played  on  itfelf,  and  was  the  muiician; 
becaufe  he  could  trace  all  the  founds  to  the 
inftrument,  and  found  that  when  the  firings 

were 
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were  out  of  order,  the  mufic  was  difturbed 
or  deftroyed. 

What  experience  teaches  us,  is,  that  the 
exercife  of  the  mental  powers  depends  on 
thq  brain  and  the  nerves  5  not  that  the 
mind  is  the  brain  and  the  nerves.  Com- 
mon fenfe  exclaims  againfl  fuch  a  con- 
clufion  as  much  as  againft  concluding  that 
there  is  pain  in  the  point  of  a  fword.  We 
are  fure  the  mind  cannot  be  the  brain,  be- 
caufe  the  brain  is  an  affemblage  of  beings. 
The  mind  is  one  being.  Nothing  feems 
to  me  more  unphilofophical  in  this  cafe 
than  to  reft  our  ideas  in  the  organ,  and  to 
confound  it  with  the  being  whofe  organ  it 
is.  This,  I  have  faid,  is  like  thinking 
that  a  mufical  instrument  plays  on  itfelf. 
But  to  go  higher.  It  is  not  unlike  reiling 
our  ideas  in  this  vifible  world,  and  fup- 
pofing  it  the  fame  with  that  Deity  who 
made,  and  adiuates,  and  governs  it.  The 
laws  of  nature  feem  to  terminate  in  matter. 
But  is  it  philofophical,  in  order  to  avoid 
multiplying  caufes,  to  conclude  they  have 
no   other   caufe  than  matter  itfelf  5    and,, 

witl^ 
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;with   the  French   philofophers,    to   make 
nature  the  only  Deity  ?    In   fhort,    1  am 
fully  of  opinion,  that  if  that  mafs  of  JleJJj 
and  blood  which  we  call  the  brain,  (no  one 
part  of  which,  or  part  of  any  part,  touches 
another)  may  be  that  fentient  and  intelligent 
being  w^e  call  the  mind  -,  then  that  mafs  of 
corporeal  fubflances  which  we  call  the  world, 
may  be  God ;  and  it  mufl  be  unphilofophical 
to  fearch  farther  than  itfelf  for  its  caiife. 
Dr.  Prieftley,  I  know^,  is  far  from  being 
feniible  of  this  :    But  fuch  indeed  is  the 
tendency  of  his  principles,  and  manner  of 
reafoning.      The  very  foundation   of  this 
atheiftical  conclufion,    is   totally  fubverted 
by  the  demonftration  which,  I  think,  I  have 
given,  that  the  laws  which  govern  matter, 
or  its  attradions  and  repuliions,    are  not 
the  actions  or  properties  of  matter  itfelf, 
but  effeds  of  the  conftant  operation  of  a 
higher  caufe. 

Answer,    by  Dr.  Prieflley. 

I  cannot  help  expreffing  fome  furprize 
that  my  reafoning  on.  this  fubjed;  iGhould  not 
feem  to  be  underftood,  and  that  fuch  ftrange 

conclufions 
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conclufions  fhould  be  drawn  from  it.  If, 
upon  examination,  nothing  could  h^  found, 
or  reafonahly  conjeBuredy  to  move  the  ftrings 
of  the  ha'rpfichordj  it  would  be  philofo- 
phical  to  conclude,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
mulic  that  came  from  it  was  within  it/elf. 
But  when  we  open  it,  and  fee  the  ftrings 
to  be  moved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  limilar 
ftrings  are  never  known  to  be  moved  but 
by  human  means^  there  is  reafon  to  con- 
clude, from  analogy,  that  thefe  firings  alfo 
are  moved,  though  we  do  not  fee  how^  by 
the  fame,  or  a  fimilar  caufe. 

In  like  manner,  'when  we  fee  the  parts  of 
which  the  univerfe  conlifts,  to  be  arranged 
in  fach  a  manner,  as,  from  analogy,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  no  other  than 
an  intelligent  being  could  arrange  themj, 
we  conclude  that  an  intelligent  being,  vi- 
iible  or  invifible,  has  arranged  them. 

I  conclude,  that  there  is  nothioo^  within 
the  brain  itfelf  that  is  the  caufe  of  per- 
ception, becaufe,  for  any  thing  that  I 
know,    perception  may    be   the    property 

of 
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of  that  material,  as  well  as  of  any  fup- 
pofed  immaterial  fubflance ;  the  relation 
oi  perception  to  material  ox  immaterial  i\3^i- 
ilances  being  equally  unknown.  If  the 
faculty  of  playing  could  be  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  harpiichord,  it  would  be  un- 
philofophical  to  inquire  for  any  concealed 
mufician  3  fo  alfo  if  the  power  of  arranging 
and  moving  the  component  parts  of  the 
univerfe  could  belong  to  themfelves,  it 
would  be  unphilofophical  to  inquire  for  a 
fuperintending  mind,  or  God.  But  it  is 
denied  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  feem 
to  terminate  in  the  vilible  parts  of  the 
univerfe. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  perception  is 
afcribed  to  fome  immaterial  fubflance  within 
the  brain,  it  feems  to  me  that  attradion 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  fome  immaterial 
fubftance  within  the  earth,  the  fun,  &c. 
becaufe,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  attraSiion 
is  a  pov/er  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
matter,   as  well  as  perception 


Dr, 
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Dr.    Price, 

Obfervations on  Dr.  Prieftley ' ^ Reply,  p .  5 1 , 5 2 »' 

I  had  faid  that  it  is  very  abfurd  to  ima-^ 
gine  that  ideas  are  diviiible.  Dr.  Prieftley 
here  fays,  that  after  the  moft  deliberate 
review,  the  contrary  is  very  clear  to  him. 
Others  mufl  judge.  What  is  the  idea  of  aa 
objedl  ?  Is  it  not  the  notion  or  conception  of 
the  objed  ?  A  line  is  infinitely  divifible. 
Is  the  mind's  idea,  or  conception  of  a  line 
alfo  infinitely  divifible  ?  But  I  find  Dr. 
Priejiley  thinks  ideas  to  be  the  bodies  them- 
felves  in  miniature,  w^hich  they  reprefent^ 
or  modols  and  delineations  of  external  ob- 
jects, diftind:  from  the  rriind,  but  con- 
tained in  it,  like  maps  and  globes  in  a 
chamber.  And  I  fuppofe  he  will  go  fo  far 
as  to  afcribe  all  the  properties  of  bodies  to 
them,  and  particularly  attraction  and  re- 
pulfion  5  and  maintain,  that  in  volition 
they  aft  upon  and  impel  the  mind  con- 
taining them,  as  one  body  a6ts  upon  and 
impels  another.  The  bare  reprefentation 
of  fuch  an  opinion  feems  fufiicient  to  con- 
fute 
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fute  it.     But  if  not,  it  mull  be  in  vain  to 
argue  about  it. 

Answer. 
If  ideas  be  nothing  diilind;  from  the 
mind,  or  modifications  of  the  mind,  va- 
rying as  their  architypes  vary,  a  mind  with 
ideas,  and  a  mind  without  ideas,  would  be 
the  fame  thing  ;  and  if  the  ideas  of  com=^ 
pound  objedts  be  not  compounded  things, 
and  conliil:  of  as  many  parts  as  the  objeds 
of  which  they  are  the  ideas,  I  am  unable 
to  conceive  any  thing  about  ideas.  That 
motions,  or  volitions  of  the  mind,  do  de- 
pend upon  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  mind  is  influenced,  or  aBed  upon  by 
them,  is  a  certainy^^,  whether  the  repre- 
fentation  confute  itfelf  or  not.  No  perfon 
■  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Hartley  s 
theory,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  I 
fuppofe  ideas  to  be,  and  in  what  manner 
they  operate. 

Dr  .   Price. 

Obfervations  onDr.Frif-MQy's  Reply,  p .  5  8 ,  ^c. 

I  hjive  already  faid,  that  I  know  nothing 

of  the  extenfion  of  fpirit,     I  only  wifh  to 

diflinguifli 
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diftinguiih  on  this  fubje6t  between  what  is' 
certain,  and  what  is  uncertain.  I  think  it 
certain,  that  whatever  the  fubjedt  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  may  be  in  other  refped;s,  it  is 
incapable  of  being  divided  without  being 
annihilated. 

I  do  not  exped:  that  the  chapter  in  But- 
ler s  Analogy,  on  a  future  State,  which  I 
have  wifhed  to  recommend  to  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  attention,  can  appear  to  him  as  weighty 
as  it  does  to  me.  Butler  and  Clarke  are 
with  me  two  of  the  firfl:  of  all  writers.  In 
p.  222  of  the  Difquifitions,  &c.  to  which 
Dr.  Prieftley  refers  me,  the  contradidlory 
account  of  fpiritual  beings,  which  makes 
them  to  exift  no  where,  or  to  have  no  re- 
lation to  place,  is  faid  to  be  "  t^e  only 
"  confijient  fyftem  of  immaterialifm,  held 
"  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  all  the  mojl  approved 
*'  modern  writers'  on  the  fubjed;."  Can  it 
be  right  to  fay  this,  v/hen  there  are  fuch 
men  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  Newton  who  have 
entertained  different  ideas,  and  extended 
them  even  to  the  fupreme  Spirit  ?  I  do  not 

believe 
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believe  that  even  Mr.  Baxter  entertained 
any  fuch  notion..  It  is,  hovi^ever,  the 
notion  of  Spirit  which  is  combated  through 
the  greateft  part  of  Dr.  Prieflley's  work. 

Dr.  Prieflley's  view  in  writing,  was^  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  diftincftion  between 
matter  and  fpirit,  or  between  the  foul  and 
body :  and  thus  to  explode  what  he  calls 
the  heathenifh  fyftem  of  chriflianity,  by 
exploding  the  do(ftrines  of  Chrift's  pras- 
exillence,  and  an  intermediate  ftate.  But  if 
in  doing  ^his,  it  comes  out  thathis  account  of 
matter  does  not  anfv/er  to  the  common  ideas 
of  matter^  or  that  it  is  notyJ//(^extenfion, 
but  fomething  not  folid  that  exills  in  fpace; 
it-  agrees  fo  far  with  fpirit  :  And  if  fuch 
matter  is,  as  he  jailer ts,  the  only  matter 
pofTible,  what  he  has  proved  will  be,  not 
that  we  have  no  foiils  diftind:  from  our 
bodies,  but  that  we  have  no  bodies  diflind: 
from  our  fouls.  Matter  which  poiTeiTes 
folidity,  or  impenetrability  and  inertnefs^ 
is  certainly  the  only  matter  that  is  the 
objed:  of  natural  philofophy.  This,  Newton 
has  faid,  in  a  paiTage  I  have  quoted  from 
G  him 
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him.     If  fuch  matter  is  impofTiMe,  it  will 
follow  that  all  in  nature  is  Spirit.- 

Dr.  Prieflley,  in  this  reply,  p.  60,  men- 
tions his  views.  They  are,  1  doubt  not,, 
the  pureft  and  beft  poffible.  There  is  no 
one  of  whofe  heart  I  have  a  higher  opinion. 
But  at  the  fame  time  my  fixed  apprehenfion 
is,  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  great  and  good 
men  who  .have  puflied  on  too  eagerly  in  the 
purfuit  of  truth,  and  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  ferve  the  befl  of  all  caufes,  have  run  upon 
bad  ground,  and,  without  knowing  it,, 
employed  means  of  the  moft  dangerous 
tendency* 

Answer. 

To  this  I  have  nothing  particular  to  fay. 
My  quotations  from  various  writers  prove, 
that  befides  the  profelTed  Cartefians,  many 
other  philofophers  and  metaphyficians  have 
fuppofed  thdX  fpirit  bears  no  relation  to /pace. 
Dr.  Watts,  without  having  ever  been  re- 
futed that  I  know  of,  has  fhewn  that  this- 
is  the  only  confident  idea  of  an  immaterial 
being.  I  have  added  fome  additional  ar- 
guments 
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giiments  to  pirbve  the  fame  thing,  and  this 
was  my  own  idea  while  I  held  the  dodtrine 
of  immaterialifm.  This  idea,  therefore,  I 
have  chiefly  combated  ;  but  not  this  only, 
but  alfo  every  other  idea  of  immaterialifm 
that  I  have  met  with,  that  appeared  to  me 
to  deferve  particular  notice. 

Dr.  Price, 

Obfervaiions  on  t be  Replies,  p.  65  and  66. 

A  thinking  being.  Dr.  Prieftley  fays,  is 
a  material  fubflance  of  a  particular  texture ; 
not  a  mere  order  or  relation  of  parts.  Does 
it  not  thgn  follow,  that  the  deftru6tion  of 
the  order  or  texture  of  the  parts ;  that  is, 
their  dif-arrangement,  cannot  be  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  thinking  being  ? 

'*  A  fyftem,"  it  is  farther  faid,  "  though 
*^  coniifting  of  many  beings,  is  but  one 
*\/yJiem:  and  a  brain,  though  conlilling 
"  of  many  parts,  is  but  one  brain  -,  no 
**  fingle  part  of  which  can  be  the  whole/' 
But  it  is  felf-evident,  that  a  fyftem^  con- 
fifting  of  many  beings,  though  one  as  a 
G  2  fyft^^i 
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fyfiem,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  an  army 
is  one  as  an  army,  muft  be  a  multitude 
of  beings ;  and  can  no  more  be  one  being 
than  an  army  can  be  one  man.  In  like 
manner,  though  a  brain  conlifting  of  many 
material  fubflances,  not  one  of  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  is  in  contadt 
with  another  3  though  I  fay  fuch  a  brain 
may  be  one  as  a  brain,  it  cannot  certainly 
be  owQfubJiance.  But  the  foul  is  ontfub- 
Jiance,  one  being.  This  Dr.  Prieftley 
grants  at  the  end  of  thefe  replies,  and  it  is 
impoflibie  he  fhould  deny  it.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  think  the  brain  to  be  the  foul. 
All  that  he  can  believe,  is,  th^t  the  foul's 
■thinking  depends  on  the  order  and  texture 
of  the  brain.  Experience  proves  this ; 
and  it  is  indeed,  as  I  have  before  faid,  all 
that  experience  teaches  us. 

Answer. 

1  cannot  fee  any  thing  in  this  remark 
that  is  not  merely  verbal.  A  man,  in  my 
idea,  is  oite  thinking  being,  and  not  two 
thinking  beings,   let  this  thinking  being 

coniift 
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coniift  of  as  many  fubftances,  or  unthinking 
beings  as  any  perfon  pleafes. 


D  R.    P  R  I  c  E. 

Obfervations  on  the  Reply,  p.  67. 

''  By  what  confcrudion  am  I  made  to 
"  afTert,  that  the  Divine  EiTence  is  ma- 
*'  terial  ;  that  is,  of  the  fame  kind  of  fub- 
"  :ftance  with  what  we  generally  term 
"  matter,  when  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  quite 
^'  different  properties^  &c.  ?" 


I  have  mentioned  this  only  as  an  in- 
ference from  Dr.  Prieftley's  principles ; 
and  particularly  from  a  principle  which  he 
has  argued  upon  as  a  maxim,  namely, 
"  that  nothing  can  ad:  upon  another  with- 
**  out  having  common  properties  with  it." 
If  this  is  true,  the  Deity  muft  have  co?n~ 
mon  properties  with  matter  5  and  matter 
being  a  power  of  attra(flion  and  repulfion 
united  to  extenfion,  the  Deity  muft  be  the 
fame.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  confe- 
quence.  Dr.  Prieftley  jfhould  acknowledge 
G  3  thi§ 
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this  maxim  not  to  be  univerfally  true,  it 
will  follow  that  Spirit  may  a(5t  upon  matter 
without  having  any  other  common  pro- 
perty with  it  than  being  locally  prefent  to 
it ',  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments  for  the 
materiality  of  the  foul  will  be  given  up. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  maintain  this  maxini 
without  alTerting  the  impoffibility  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  :  For 
what  common  property  can  the  Creator 
have  with  nothing  f  It  would  not  fatisfy 
me  to  be  told  here,  that  the  Divine  Nature 
polTeffing  peculiar  properties,  we  can  draw 
.no  argument  from  it.  The  contrary  is 
true  in  many  cafes :  Particularly  in  the 
following.  —  The  Deity  ads  on  matter, 
without  having  any  common  property  with 
it  y  therefore  fuch  aftion  is  poffible.-— The 
Deity  is  an  immaterial  being;  therefore  im- 
material beings  are  poffible :  And  the  ne- 
gation of  matter  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
negation  of  all  exiftence. — In  like  manner, 
the  Deity  is  an  intelligent  being  -,  therefore 
intelligent  beings   are  poffible. — He  pof- 

feifes 
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fe/Tes  the  powers  of  felf-determination  5 
therefore  fuch  powers  are  poffible. — He  is 
an  agent  i  therefore  there  may  be  other 
agents.— All  thefe  conclusions  appear  to 
metobejuft. 

I  have  by  no  means  defigned  to  charge 
Dr.  Prieftley  with  maintaining  that  the 
Deity  is  nothing  but  a  power  of  attrad:ion 
and  repullion.  I' only  mean  to  fay,  that 
if  the  Deity  be  a  material  being,  and  mat« 
ter  (as  Dr.  Prieftley  contends)  is  nothing 
but  fuch  a  power,  then  the  Deity  muft 
alfo  be  nothing  but  fuch  a  power.  I  know 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  aflerts  the  immateriality 
of  the  Deity.  I  only  doubt  about  the 
confiftence  of  this  with  the  other  parts  of 
his  theory. 

Dr.  Prieftley  fays,  p,  68,  that  he  does 
not  chufe  to  call  fpace  an  attribute  of  the 
T)eity  ',  becaufe,  fuppofing  there  was  no 
Deity,  "  fpace  would  ftill  remain ;  it 
"  being  impoliible  to  be  annihilated  evei^ 
*'  in  idea." 

G  4  According 
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According  to  Dr.  Clarke,    the  inipof- 
fibility  of  annihilating  even  in  idea,  fpace 
and  time,    is   the   fame  with  the  necejj'ary 
exijience  of  the  Deity,  vvhofe  attributes  they 
are.     Inflead   therefore  of  faying,    "  v/as 
"  there  no  Deity  fpace  v/oald  flill  remain," 
we  fliould  fay   **  fpace  will  ftill  remain  y 
'*  and  therefore  the  Deity  will  ftill  remain, 
"  and  his   non-exillence  cannot   be  ima- 
*'  gined  without  a  contradidion."     It  ap- 
pears to  me,   that  whatever  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated,   even   in  idea,    mujft   be  an  at- 
tribute  of  the  Deity.     This   may  be  ap- 
plied   not    only   to   fpace   and    tinier    but 
to   Unit  hi   pojjiblesy    &c.    as    I    have   done 
in  my  TreatiJ'e  on  Morals.     Eternity,    im- 
menjity,  infinite  truth,-  ^c.  cannot  be  con-, 
ceived  not  to   exift.       Ail   exiftence  pre- 
fuppofes  their  exiftence.     That  is,    there 
exiiis  neceifarily  an  eternal  and  omniprefent 
intelligence,    the  parent  of  all  things.- — I 
am  afraid  Dr.  Prieftley  will  not  like  this  j 
J)ut  I  am  as  much  fatisfied  with  it  as  he  is 
with  any  part  of  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory. 

Answek. 
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Answer. 

What  is  attradlion  or  repulfion  but  a 
power  of  moving  matter  in  a  certain  di- 
redion  ?  If,  therefore,  the  Deity  does  thus 
ad:  upon  matter,  he  mufl  have  that  pov/er, 
and  therefore  one  property  in  common  with 
matter,  though  he  be  poiTeiTed  of  ever  fo 
many  other  powers  of  which  matter  is  in-? 
capable. 

Dr.  Price's  argument,  that  becaufe  God 
is  a  felf- deter  mined  beings  there  may  be 
other  felf-determined  beings,  and  becaufe 
God  is  an  agent  there  may  be  other 
agents,  &c.  &c.  may,  I  am  afraid,  carry 
us  too  far.  For  may  it  not  be  faid  alfo, 
that  becaufe  God  is  a  felf-exiftent  beings 
there  may  be  other  felf-exiftent  beings, 
and  becaufe  God  can  create  out  of  no- 
thing, &c.  &c.  other  beings  may  have  the 
fame  powers  ? 

I  cannot,  I  own,  fee  any  thing  con- 
clufive  in  Dr.  Price's  argument  for  the 
being  of  a  God,   a  priori,     I   do  not  fee 

why 
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why  it  /hould  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
"  whatever  cannot  be  annihilated,  even  in 
*'  idea,  mufl  be  an  attribute  of  the  Deity," 
This  appears  to  n^e  to  be  quite  an  ar^ 
bitrary  fuppofition,  Th^tjpace,  duration, 
truth,  pojjiblesy  &c.  fliould  be  denominated, 
attributes,  founds  very  harfh  to  me.  If 
the  infinite  fpace  occupied  jby  the  Deity 
be  an  attribute  of  his,  I  ihould  think  that 
the  finite  fpace,  occupied  by  finite  minds 
and  things,  fhould  be  called  their  attributes, 
and  alfo  the  portions  of  duration  to  which 
they  are  co-exiftent,  another  of  their  at- 
tributes, &c.  fo  that  the  fame  individual 
portions  of  fpace  and  time,  mufi:  be  at^^ 
tributes  both  of  the  Deity  and  of  created 
beings.  Alfo  mere  attributes  of  things 
cannot,  in  idea,  be  feparated  from  them; 
whereas  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  form  the 
idea  of  mere  fpace^  without  any  thing  to 
occupy  it.     But  tliis  is  not  my  fubjed:. 

Dr.    Price. 
Obfervations  on  Ref-ly,   p.  69. 
I  mull  repeat  here  what  I  have  already 
faid,  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  extenfion 

'ofi 
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pf  fpirit,  than  that  it  polTeffes  local  prefence, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  indifcerptible. 
Let  any  one  refle(fl  on  himfelf,  or  on  the 
immenfity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  deny 
the  poffibility  of  this  if  he  can. 

Space  has  parts,    but  they  are  only  of- 
Jignable  Y^'SiVts.     A  feparation  of  them  froni 
one  another  implies  a  contracftion. 

Answer. 

If  a  finite  fpirit  occupy  a  finite  portion 
pf  fpace,  one  part  of  that  fpirit  may  be 
conceived  to  be  removed  from  another,  as 
well  as  one  part  of  folid  matter  from  ano- 
ther ;  though  this  is  not  true  of  the  Deity, 
yvho  necelTarily  fills  all  fpace. 

Dr.   Price. 
Obfervations  on  Reply,   p.  75. 

Dr.  Prieftley  here  fays,  that  he  intended 
in  Sedl.  XIII.  to  prove,  *'  that  there  may 
!*  be  fuch  an  identity  of  perfon  as  will  be 

**  a  foundation 
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"  a  Foundation  for  future  expeBation,  ob-< 
**  ligation,  &c.  though  every  particle  of 
'^  the  man  fhould  be  changed."  In  anfwer 
to  this  I  have  obferved,  that  if  every  par- 
ticle that  conftitutes  the  man  is  to  be  dif- 
ferent at  the  refurredion,  the  man  muft  be 
different  j  and  that,  confequently,  the  men 
who  exift  in  this  world  can  have  no  fuch 
concern  in  what  is  to  happen  to  the  men 
who  are  to  exift  hereafter,  as  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  expedtation,  obligation,  &c. 
becaufe  thofe  men  will  not  be  them,  but 
other  men.  In  anfwer  to  this.  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  muft  fay,  either  that  a  man  may  be  the 
fame,  though  every  particle  that  conftitutes 
him  is  different  ^  or  he  muft  fay,  that  men 
in  this  life  are  obliged  to  a6i  with  a  view 
to  their  own.  exiftence  in  another  life^ 
though  there  is  to  be  no  fuch  exiftence. 

I  am  fenfible  that  in  this  fedion  he  reafons 
on  the  opinions  of  others  i  bat,  if  in  rea- 
foning  on  thefe  opinions,  he  attempts  to 
Drove  what  is  plainly  impoffible,  the  rea- 
foning  muft  be  fo  far  wrong. 

Answek. 
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Answer. 

I  ftili  fay  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  on 
this  fubjed:.  I  profelTedly  argue  on  an 
hypotheiis  that  is  not  my  own,  and  fubmit 
the  force  of  the  argument  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

D  R.    Pr  I  CE. 

Obfervations  on  Reply,   p.  79. 

It  is  here  faid,  that  "  if  the  ceffation  of 
"  thought  at  death  is  allowed,  it  can  be  of 
"  no  ufe  whatever  to  maintain  the  feparate 
"  exiftence  of  the  foul."  I  have  given 
what  appears  to  me  a  full  anfwer  to  this 
obfervation,  by  faying,  that  if  the  foul 
does  not  exifi  after  death,  there  can  be  no 
rejioration  of  it :  And  that,  confequently,  it 
muft  be  of  the  utmoil:  ufe  to  maintain  that 
it  does  fo  exift,  though  perhaps  in  an  inca- 
pacitated ftate.  There  is  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  the  annihilation  of  the  foul 
at  death,  and  its  incapacitation.  One  who 
believed  the  former  could  not  poffibly  en- 
tertain the  hope  of  a  future  Hate,  but  one 

who 
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who  believes  tile  latter,  might  reafonably 
entertain  fuch  an  hope.  He  might  think 
that  a  period  would  come  when  it  fhould 
be  reftored.  He  might  even  think  of  men, 
as  Dr.  Prieftley  {Difquifitions,  p.  239)  fecms 
to  think  of  brutes,  that  their  refurred:ion 
may  be  a  part  of  the  courfe  of  nature. 

Dr.  Prieftley  here  adds,  that  '*  a  refur^ 
*'  redion  is  manifeftly  ufelefs,  if  there  is  a 
**  foul  diftindl  from  the  body."  He  well 
knows,  that  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  and 
many  others,  the  future  refurrection  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be  the  refurred;ion 
not  of  the  body,  but  of  ih.Q  foul.  It  is  to 
be  the  reiloration  of  the  man  (incapacitated 
by  the  deftrudlion  of  the  organization  by 
which  he  here  aded,  and  received  in- 
formation) to  the  exercife  of  all  his  powers, 
in  a  new  flate  of  being,  by  furnifhing  him' 
with  another,  and  (if  virtuous)  a  more  du- 
rable and  perfect  organization.  All  then 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  propriety,  is,  that 
a  refurre£tion  of  xh^  fame  body  is  ufelefs,  if; 
there  is  a  foul  diftind  from  the  body  -,  and, 
in  faying  this,    fome  of  the  moft  zealous 

Chriflians 
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Chriftians    and    immaterialifts  will   agree 
with  him. 

Answer* 

What  I  fay  of  the  refurredion  being  ma- 
nifeflly  ufelefs,   if  there  be  a  foul  diflinft 
from  the  body,  is  upon  the  common  hy- 
pothefis  ;  according  to  which  the  foul  is 
the  only  fource  of  a<flion,  and  the  body  is 
fo  far  from  being  necelTary  to  its  exertions 
as  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them.     This  is  the 
original  and  genuine  hypothefis  of  a  foul, 
as    a   fubflance    di{lin(5t    from    the   body, 
though  the  phenomena  have  at  length  com- 
pelled thofe  who  cannot  yet  perfuade  them- 
felves  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a  foul  al- 
together, to  acknowledge  its  neceflary  de- 
pendance  upon  the  body,  unaccountable  as 
the  mutual  connedtion  and  dependance  of 
fubflances  fo  very  different  in  their  nature 
mufl  appear.     It  has  been  in  confequence 
of  finding  more  and  more  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind  to  depend  upon  the  body,  that 
myfelf  and   others    conclude,    that    even 
thing  belonging  to  man  is  corporeal.    And 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  general 

pcrfuafion 
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perfualion  of  the  foul  being  incapable  of 
any  perception  or  adion  without  the  body, 
and  therefore  that  all  its  faculties  are  in  a 
perfectly  dormant  flate  from  death  to  the 
refurredion,  mufl  gradually  abate  men's 
zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  dodrine  of  a 
foul,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  general 
belief,  that  the  hypothelis  is  altogether 
unneceflary. 

Dr.  Price. 

Obfervations  on  "Reply ^  p.  82,  and  the  fdU 
lowing. 

In  p.  "jt^,  at  the  top.  Dr.  Prieflley  fays, 
•*  What  I   call   myfelf,    is,    an  organized 
^'  fyjlem  of  matter, ''     Is  not  every  atom  of 
the  matter  that  compofes  2,JyJiem,  a  diilindl 
fubjlance,  or  being?    Does  not,    therefore. 
Dr.   Priefdey,    here   call   himfelf  a  fyfietri 
of  beings  ?• — But  waving  this,  becaufe  per- 
haps   it  has    been    too    often   repeated,    I" 
will    here    beg    leave   to    ftate,    as    briefly, 
as   I  can,    the  whole  queftion  relating  tO; 
the    nature    of   the    human    foul    and   itsj 
mortality,  according  to  my  ideas.     Should 

11 
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I  be  wrong  in  any  inflance.    Dr.  Prieftley 
wiil,  I  hope,  be  fo  good  as  to  fet  me  right. 

The  foul,  that  is,  the  being  that  thinks 
and  ads,  muft,  if  an  organized  fyflem  of 
matter,  be  either  the  material  fubflances 
themfelves  which  compofe  that  fyfcem  ^  or 
it  muft  be  their  organization,  their  texture^ 
motion^  arrangement,  &c. 

If  the  latter  is  true,  it  will  follow  : 

Firjt,  That  man  is  not  a  fubflance  or  d 
being,  but  a  viode.  For  texture,  motion^ 
and  arrangement  of  parts,  are  not  fub- 
Ifances,  but  modes  of  fubflances. 

Secondly,  It  muft  follow^  that  any  num- 
ber of  men,  having  the  fame  organization, 
have  the  fame  foul,  or  are  the  fame  man  -, 
juil:  as  points  having  the  fame  arrangement 
round  a  center,  make  the  fame  iieure. 

T^hirdly,  It  mufl  follow,  that  the  fame 
fyftems  of  matter  organized  differently, 
will  make  different  fouls,  or  nev/  men^ 
jufl  as  the  fame  points,  arranged  differently 
round  a  center,  v^ill  make  different  figures. 

o 
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Now  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  at 
the  refurredion,  man  being  to  live  in  a 
new  ftate,  the  organization  of  his  body 
muft  be  new  :  And  this,  if  man  be  that  or- 
ganization, muft  make  a  new  man. 

But  I  need  not  urge  thefe  confequences ; 
becaufe  Dr.  Prieftley  has  allowed,  that  the 
man  is  the  matter  itfelf  which  conftitutes 
the  man,  and  not  its  form  or  arrangement : 
And  two  fyftems  of  matter  organized  alike, 
he  exprefsly  fays,  would  make  two  men 
thinking,  indeed,  alike,  but  numerically 
differeyit.  The  former,  therefore,  of  the 
two  accounts  I  have  mentioned,  muft  be 
his  account  of  the  foul  of  man,  and  it  will 
follow  from  it. 

Firfi,  That  the  man  will  always  remain 
while  the  matter  which  conftitutes  him  re- 
mains ',  however  different  its  organization, 
or  arrangement  may  be. 

Secondly i  That  fince  death  does  not  de- 
ilroy  the  matter  which  conftitutes  man,  it 
does  not  deilroy  the  man :  And  that,  con- 

fequently. 
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fequently,  he  goes  on  to  exift  after  death  j 
or  is  naturally  immortaL 

Thirdly,  That  in  order  to  the  refurredlion 
of  the  fame  man,    the  fame  matter  muft 
arife  ;    and  that  for  this  reafon,  if  the  con- 
trary is  intended   to  be  proved  in  DifciuU 
Jitions  Sed;.  XIII.  it  cannot  be  right. 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  m  lefs  poiTible  for 
man   to  have  exifled  before  his  birth,  than 
it  is  that  he  fhould  exiji  after  his  death: 
And  that,  confequently,  all  the  fupport  to 
the   Socinian  fcheme,    which  Dr,  Prieftley 
derives  from  his  fentiments  of  materialifm, 
falls  to   the   ground.      Indeed,   man   muft 
have   exifted,    according    to  this   account, 
before  his  birth,  if  the   matter  that  con- 
ilitutes  him  exifted  before  his  birth  :  And 
his  birth,  or  rather  his  conception,  could 
have  been  nothing  but  putting  that  matter 
together,  or  new  arranging  it  after  it  had 
been  dif-arranged  in  fome  former  ftate. 

But  this  leads  me  to  the  main  inference 
from  this  account  of  the  foul;  namely, 
that  the  organization  of  the  matter  which 
H  2  conflitutes 
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conftitutes  man,  fince  it  is  not  the  being  that 
thinks,  can  only  conftitute  actual  thinking  -, 
and,    confequently,    that  it  is   only  aBual 
thinking,  or  the  exercife  of  our  powers,  that 
depends  on    the   bodily  organization,    and 
which  can  ceafe  at  death.     Even  his  own 
fimile  in  p.  82,  implies  that  he  means  no 
more.      For   matter  formed   into  a  razor, 
would  not  iofe  its  exijience,  but  its  cutting 
power  only,  by  being  dif-arranged.     And, 
though,  fuppofing  the  fame  matter  formed 
into  a  bullet,  we  fhould  fay  the  razor  was 
deffcroyed,    yet  we  fhould   mean  no  more 
than  that   the  matter  which  conftituted  it 
had  affumed  another   fhape,    and  could  no 
longer  cut.      To    this    ilfue   I   wifhed    to 
bring  this  difpute.      Dr.   Prieftley  agrees  1 
with  me   in   believing  that  the  foul  does 
not    Iofe   its    exiftence   at    death,    p.    83.  j 
He,    therefore,    believes  what  I  mean   by  i 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul :  And  I 
fancy   he  will   go   even   farther  with   me, 
and   allow   that   the   being  which   thinks, 
cannot   then   ceafe   to  exift,  without  a  po- 
sitive ad;  of  the  Creator  to  deftroy  it,  like 
that  which  firll  brought  it   into  exigence. 

In 
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In  return,    I  am  ready  to  concede  to  Dr. 
Prieftley,  what  he  feems  in  p.  88,  to  give 
as   the   whole  of  his  meaning,    that  ''  as 
*'  thinking  beings  we  are  not  immortal  i" 
that  is,  "  that  fometimes  we  fall  into  an 
*'  unthinking  ftate."     Sound  fleep  may  be 
fuch  a  ftate.     Death,  being  the  deftrudion 
of  the  whole  machinery  that  conneds  us 
with  this  world,  may  be  a  more  remedilefs 
flate  of  the  fame  kind  ;    and  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  thefe   two   ftates  may  be, 
that  whereas  there  are  natural  and  ordinary 
means  by  which  we  are  recovered  from  the 
one,  there  may  be  no  fuch  means  by  which 
we  can  be  recovered  from  the  other.     Dr. 
Prieflley,    indeed,    feems    to   be  doubtful 
about  this.      But*  does  it   not  deferve  his 
conlideration,  whether  he  has  not,  by  ex- 
preffing  fuch  a  doubt,  contradicted  a  fen^ 
timent  on  which  he  has  laid  great  ftrefs, 
namely,  that  "  iince  man  becomes  extin61; 
**  at  death,  our  only  hope  of  furviving  the 
"  grave  is  derived  from  revelation  ?"    For 
if  the  refurredion  may  be,  as  he  fays,  {Tiif" 
quijitions,  p.  239)   within  the  proper  courfe 
of  nature  :   that  is,  if  there  may  be  natural 
H  3  means 
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means  by  which  the  dead  may  be  hereafter 
reftored,  why  may  there  not  be  arguments 
from  reafon  which  make  it  probable  that  it 
is  fad  ?  He  has  mentioned,  in  the  paffage 
to  which  I  have  juft  referred,  one  argument 
which  he  thinks  may  lead  to  fuch  a  hope 
with  refpedl  to  brutes.  Why  may  there  not 
be  likewife  arguments  which,  independent 
of  revelation,  may  reafonably  produce  the 
fame  hope  with  refpecft  to  men  ? 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  all  apr 
pearances  are  againfl  the  exift^nce  of  any 
fuch  natural  and  ordinary  means  ^  and  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the 
fcripture  do6lrine  feems  to  be,  that  death  is 
a  diftrefs  in  v/hich  our  fpecies  has  been  in- 
volved by  extraordinary  caufes  ;  and  from 
which  we  have  obtained  the  hope  of  being 
faved  by  the  mod  extraordinary  means  ;  I 
mean,  by  the  interpofition  oi  Jefus  Chrijl  i 
•yvho  by  taking  upon  him  our  nature,  and 
humbling  bimfelf  to  death,  has  acquired  the 
power  of  dejiroying  death;  and  is  on  thi^ 
Recount  ftyled  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 

Reply^ 
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Reply,  p.  84.  Dr.  Frice  Jhoiild  dijiin- 
guijh,  C^c. 

With  refpe6l  to  what  is  here  faid  by  Dr. 
Prieftley,  I  mufl  refer  to  what  I  have  faid  in 
p.  51,  84,  94  J  and  what  will  be  faid  on  the 
fubjed:  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Neceffity  at  the 
end  of  this  correfpondence. 

Answer. 

Adnnitting,  as  I  do,  that  a  man  is  a  ma- 
terial fyftem,  fo  organized  as  to  perceive 
and  think,  I  mufl  believe  that  the  materials 
of  which  he  is  made  had  a  pre-exiHence, 
and,  confequently,  thofe  of  the  man  ye/us. 
But  this  is  certainly  a  very  different  kijid  of 
pre-exiflence  from  that  of  thofe  who  make 
Chrifl,  or  rather  the  principal  part  of  him, 
to  have  pre-exifled  in  an  adive  flate,  and 
to  have  afterwards  entered  into  the  embryo 
of  the  child  of  Mary.  The  belief  that 
Chrifl  was  the  maker  of  all  things,  the 
dodlrine  of  a  purgatory,  and  the  worfhip  of 
the  dead,  could  never  have  arifen  from  my 
Jijpothefis  ',  but  thefe,  and  many  other 
H  4  corruptions 
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corruptions  of  the  chriftian  fyflem,  arofe 
but  too  eafily  from  the  other.  As  a 
chriflian,  (though  it  is  not  every  body- 
that,  like  Dr.  Price,  has  the  candour  to 
allow  me  to  be  one)  I  think  I  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  this  kind 
of  pre-exiftence,  but  none  at  all  of  the 
mere  pre-exiftence  of  the  parts  of  vv'hich, 
men,  animals,  and  even  plants  are  com^ 
pofed. 

I  am  happy  to  concur  with  Dr.  Price 
in  the  bulk  of  what  he  fays  under  this 
head.  My  idea  of  the  ftate  of  man  be- 
tween death  and  the  refurredion,  is,  in 
fad,  no  way  materially  different  from  his. 
It  is  a  ftate  of  inaSlion  and  infenfibility ^ 
from  which  we  ftiall  not  recover  till  the 
refurredion  -,  which,  whether  it  will  be 
brought  about  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
faid  to  be  within  the  laws  of  nature  ex- 
tenjively  conjidered,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell, 
and  I  am  fometimes  inclined  to  one  opinion, 
and  fometimes  to  the  other.  But  thou.^h 
I  fhould  decide  for  the  former,  the  evidence 
for  it  is  not  fo  ftrong ;  but  that  I  think  my- 

feif 
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felf  juftifiedin  faying,  '*  that  our  only  hope 
**  furviving  the  grave  is  derived  from  re- 
**  velation."  For  ^ope  implies  a  prepon- 
derance  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
delirable  event,  which  preponderance  of 
evidence  nature  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
furnifh.  What  the  amount  of  that  evi- 
dence, in  my  opinion,  is,  I  have  Hated  in 
my  Infiitiites  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
:,  Vol.  \, 
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PART     11. 

The  third  Communication. 

Containmg  Remarks  by  Dr.  Price  on  Dr. 
Prieftley's  Replies  to  the  fecond  Commu- 
nication  with  Dr,  Prieilley's  third  Replies, 

Obfervatiofis  on  Dr.  Prieflley's  Reply,  p.  91. 

OST  certainly  the  attraftion  of  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  planets,  &c.  (See 
page  93.)  not  being  the  adion  of  the 
matter  itfelf  that  is  faid  to  attrad:,  ought 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  adion  of  fome  other 
fubflance  within  the  earth,  the  fun  and 
planets— Does  not  Dr.  Prieflley  himfelf 
acknowledge  this  ? — And  does  he  not,  by 
maintaining  God  to  be  the  fource  of  all  the 
motions  in  the  world,  allow  a  y3z^/ to  the 
world)  though  he  will  not  to  men  f 

Answer, 

My  argument  goes  to  prove,    that  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  man  has  been  fuppofed 

to 
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i"0  have  a  foul,  every  particular  fiihjlance  to 
which  any  powers  or  properties  are  afcribed, 
rnay  have  a  fepar  ate  foul  alfo, 

D  R.     P  R  I  c  E. 

Ibid,  It  is  here  faid,  that  perception  is 
the  property  of  the  brain.  I  muft  again 
repeat,  that  the  being  that  perceives  is  one. 
The  brain  confifls  of  many  fubilances.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  brain  that  perceives. 
— In  p.  100,  it  is  faid,  that  though  man  is 
one  thinking  being,  he  may  confifl  of  many  iin- 

thinking  beings Nothing  can  be  more 

incomprehenfible  to  me  than  this.  Is  it 
not  the  fame  with  faying,  that  7nany  beings 
who  want  reafon,  may  make  one  being  who 
has  reafon  ?  Or  that  a  perfection  may  exiH 
in  the  whole  which  does  not  exifl  in  any  of 
the  parts  ?  If  this  can  be  true,  why  may 
not  the  component  parts  of  this  material 
world,  though  all  of  them  feparately  un* 
intelligent,  make  one  fupreme  intelligent 
being  ? 


Answer. 
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Answer. 

I  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
compound  fiibjiances  may  have  properties 
which  their  component  parts  cannot  have. 
But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  all 
the  conjoined  parts  of  any  particular  whole, 
e,  g.  the  univerfey  can  have  the  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  the  being  that  we  call  God  -^ 
though  they  may  have  various  properties 
that  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  of  the  parts 
Separately  taken. 

Dr.  Price. 

If  I  underfland  Dr.  Prieftley,  he  fays  in 
page  105,  that  the  Deity  has  a  commor^ 
property  with  matter,  becaufe,  like  mat^ 
ter,  he  has  the  power  of  attracting  and 
repelling.  But  \  have  all  along  denied 
that  matter  has  this  power.  According 
to  Dr.  Prieftley  himfelf,  no  being  in  na- 
ture aBs  but  the  Deity, 

Answer. 
If  the  foppofed  immaterial  principle  in 
man  can  really  ad  upon  the  brain,  it  mufl 

neceiTariiy 
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necefTarily  be  in  the  manner  that  we  term 
attraction  or  repulfioo  :  becaufe  thefe  com- 
prife  all  the  poffible  aiFedions  of  body  5 
and  what  may  be  predicated  of  a  finite 
mind,  in  this  refped:,  may  alfo  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  infinite  mind. 

D  R.    P  R  I  c  E. 

Does  notDr.Prieftley's  manner  of  arguing 
in  p.  92,  imply,  that  it  is  pojjibk  for  a  harp- 
fichord  to  play  on  itfelf,  and  that  there  are 
circumftances  in  which  it  v/ould  be  philo- 
fophical  to  draw  this  conclufion  ? 

Answer. 

My  argument  only  proves^  that,  in  cer- 
tain given^  but  impojjihle  circumjiancesy  there 
could  be  no  apparent  ground  to  conclude 
that  the  mufic  came  from  any  thing  but 
the  harpfichord  itfelf. 
What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  t 

D  R.    Pr  I  C  E. 

It  is  faid,  in  p.  95,   that  if  ideas  are  7iot 
things  diJiinB  from  the  mind,   a  mind  with 

ideas. 
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ideas,  and  a  mind  without  ideas,  would  be  ths 

fame 1  maintain,    that   ideas   are   not 

diflind  from  the  mind,  but  its  conceptions; 
or  not  themfelves  things,  but  notions  of 
things.  How  does  it  follow  from  hence, 
that  a  mind  with  or  without  ideas,  is  the 
fame  ?  It  would  feem  that  this  follows 
much  more  from  the  contrary  alTertion. 

Answer. 

By  a  thing  I  mean  whatever  has  properties* 
Now  ideas  have  many  properties,  and  a 
mind  may  have  ideas,  or  be  without  them. 
According  to  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory,  /how- 
ever, ideas  are  only  vibrations  in  the  brain, 
which  correfponds  to  what  Dr.  Price  might 
call  modifications  of  the  ?nind  -,  fo  that  on  this- 
fubjed;  our  opinions  are  not  materially,  if 
at  all,  different. 


PART 
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PART      III. 

Of  the  DoBrine  of  Necessity. 

The  first  Communication. 

Q^  E  R  I  E  s,   by  Dr.  Price, 

1. 1   \0  we  not  necelTarily  afcribe  our  vo- 
3l^  litions  and  actions  to  ourfelves  ? 

2.  Do  we  not  determine  ourfelves  ? 

3.  If  we  do  not  determine  ourfelves,  are 
we  not  deceived  when  we  afcribe  our  anions 
to  ourfelves,  and  for  that  reafon  reckon 
ourfelves  accountable  for  them  ? 

Answer. 

By  the  principle  of  alTociation  we   do 
afcribe  our  volitions  and  adions   to  our- 
felves. 
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felves,  and  therefore  we  necejfarily  do  fo  5 
but  not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
motives  from  being  neceffary  to  every  de- 
termination j  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  our 
volitions  and  actions  have  no  caufe  foreign 
to  themfelvcs,  that  is,  to  our  wills,  we 
deceive  ourfelves,  as  in  various  other  wrong 
judgments. 

By  being  liable  to  punljhment  for  our 
actions,  and  accountable  for  them,  I  mean 
its  being  wife  and  good  in  the  Divine 
Being  to  appoint  that  certain  fufferings 
fhould  follow  certain  ad:ions,  provided  they 
be  voluntary,  though  necejjary  ones ;  fuch 
a  connexion  of  voluntary  ad:ions  and  fuf- 
ferings being  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatefl  ultimate  good. 

Dr.  Price* 

§luery  4.  Does  it  follow  from  its  being 
certain  that  v*^e  fliall  determine  ourfelves  in 
a  particular  v/ay,  that  we  do  not  in  that 
inftance  determine  ourfelves  at  all  ? 

Answer. 
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Answer. 

I  confider  all  f elf- deter minatiorii  properly 
fo  called,  as  an  impoffibility,  implying, 
that  fuch  a  determination  has,  in  fad:,  no 
caufe  at  alL  If  the  determination  be 
certain y  it  muft  have  a  certain  or  necejfary 
caufe,  ariling  from  views  of  things  prefent 
to  the  mind.  For  the  illuftration  of  this 
argument,  I  refer  to  my  Treatife  of  NeceJ/tty, 
Sed:.  II.  and  to  the  Letter  to  Dr,  Horfeley. 


Ths 
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The  second  Communication, 

On  the  DoBrine  o/'Necessity. 

Ohfervatiofis  on  Dr.  Priefliley's  Anfwers  to 
the  Queries  in  p.  127  and  128,  by 

Dr.  Pr  I  c  E. 

IN  order  to  bring  the  difpute  between  me 
and  Dr.  Prieftley  as  much  to  a  point  as 
poffible,  and  to  difcover  how  far  we  agreed 
and  differed^  I  fent  to  him,  after  my  firfl 
communication,  on  the  nature  of  matter 
and  fpirit,  and  the  imm.ortality  of  the  foul, 
the   following  Queries : 

1.  Can  any  thing  ad:  on  another  without 
being  prefent  to  it  ? 

2.  Can,  therefore,  matter  ad:  on  other 
matter  without  contact  and  impulfe  ? 

3-  Jfs 
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3.  Is  not  the  foul,  or  what  I  call  my/elf, 
n  being,  or  fubjiance -,  and  not  merely  a 
mode  or  property  f 

4.  Does  the  foul  lofe  its  exiftence  at 
death  ?  Or  am  I,  the  fubjed:  of  though t^ 
reafon,  confcioufnefs,  &c.  to  be  then  an- 
nihilated ? 

5.  If  I  am  to  lofe  my  exigence  at  deaths 
will  not  my  refurredion  be  the  refurredion 
of  a  non-entity;  and  therefore  impofli- 
ble  ? 

6.  If  I  am  not  to  lofe  my  exigence  at 
death,  may  it  not  be  properly  faid  that  I 
am  naturally  immortal  ? 

7.  Do  we  not  neceffarily  afcribe  our 
volitions  or  a(ftions  to  ourfelves  ? 

8.  Do  we  not  determine  ourfelves  ? 

9.  If  we  do  not  determine  ourfelves,  are 
we  not  deceived  when  we  afcribe  our 
adlions  to  ourfelves ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
reckon  ourfelves  accountable  for  them  ? 

la  io«  Does 
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10.  Does  it  follow  from  its  being  certairij 
in  any  inftance,  that  we  fhall  determine 
ourfelves  in  a  particular  way,  that  we  do 
not,  in  that  inilance,  determine  ourfelves 
at  all  ? 

in  anfwer  to  thefe  queries,  I  wilhed  for 
no  more  than  a  fimple  affirmation,  or  ne- 
gation;  thinking  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
fome  curiofity,  fliould  it  appear  that  our 
minds  were  fo  differently  framed,  as  that 
one  of  us  would  write  an  yes  where  the 
other  would  write  a  no.  But  I  find  that 
we  are  more  nearly  agreed  than  I  expedted. 
To  the  tv/o  firil  queries.  Dr.  Priellley  has 
given  no  direit  anfwer  ;  but  what  he  hasJ 
faid  in  different  places,  feems  to  imply  that 
he  would  agree  with  me  in  anfwering  them 
in  the  negative.  The  3d  query  he  has  in 
p.  86  and  S/;,  anfwered,  as  I  ihould,  in  the; 
affirmative  -,  and  the  4th  and  6th  in  the 
negative.  It  appears,  however,  I  think, ; 
that  1  had  fome  reafon  for  expeding  that 
he  would  not  grant  the  foul  to  be  a  fub~ 
fiance ;  much  lefs  one  Jingle  fubjlance.  For 
the  obvious  inference  from  hence,  is,  that 

the  I 
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the  foul  cannot  be,  either  any  fyftem  of 
fubftances,  or  the  organization  of  any 
fyftem  ',  and,  therefore,  not  fuch  an  af- 
femblage  of  fabftances  as  the  brain,  or  the 
organization  of  the  brain. 

To  the  7th  query  it  appears  alfo,  (fee  p .  1 27) 
that  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative,  and  yet  that 
to  the  8th  he  anfwers  in  the  negative.  In 
other  v^ords,  he  acknowledges  that  we  ne- 
celTarily  afcribe  our  determinations  to  our- 
felves,  but  denies  that  we  do  really  de- 
termine ourfelves  -,  alTerting  in  anfwer  to 
the  9th  query,  that  we  are  deceived  when 
we  imagine  that  our  volitions  are  not  pro- 
duced by  a  caufe  foreign  to  our  wills,  and 
on  that  account  believe  ourfelves  refponfible 
for  them  j  all  felf-determination  being  im- 
poffible  ',  and  ac count ablenefs  or  liablenefs 
to  punifhment,  being  only  the  connexion 
which  divine  wifdom,  in  order  to  produce 
the  greateft  ultimate  good,  has  eftablifhed 
between  certain  voluntary  though  necejj'ary 
adlions,  and  certain  fuiferings. 

In   feveral    paffages    in    my    Review   of 
Morals  (p.  301  to  304,  and  p.  349  to  352, 
I  3  fecond 
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fecond edit.)  I  have  ftated,  in  the  beft  manner 
I  am  able,  the  queflion  concerning  Liberty 
and  Neceflity.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  feconcf 
volume  (Sed:.  5th  and  6th)  has  replied  to 
what  I  have  faid  in  moH  of  thofe  paffages, 
with  candour  and  ability :  Bat  I  cannot  fay 
that  I  think  he  has  done  it  with  fuccefs^ 
He  feems  to  mifunderfland  me,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  more 
diftin*^  account  of  my  ideas  on  this  fubjedt. 
If  they  are  wrong,  I  fliall  rejoice  to  fee 
them  proved  to  be  fo.  If  they  are  right, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  form  a  judgment  of  all 
Dr.  Priellley's  arguments  in  his  fecond 
volume,  and  to  determine  how  far  we 
agree,  and  differ. 

After  Dr.  Clarke,  I  define  Liberty  to  be 
^*  a  power  to  ad",  or  *'  a  power  oi  felf- 
■*'  motion,  or  felf-determination."  On  this 
definition  I  would  make  the  following  ob- 
fervations, 

I .  That  liberty  is  common  to  all  animals, 
as  well  as  to  all  reafonable  beings-,  every 
animal,  as  fuch,  pofiefling  powers  oi  felf- 
■motion,  ov Jpontaneity. 

2,  There 
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2.  There  are  no  degrees  of  liberty,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  medium  between  aSiing, 
and  not  aBhzg ;  or  between  poffeffing  felf- 
motive  powers,  and  not  poffefling  them. 

3.  The  liberty  now  defined  is  poffible. 
One  thing  cannot  move  another,  and  that 
another  in  injinitum.  Some  where  or  other 
there  muft  exill  a  power  of  beginning 
motion,  that  is,  Qifelf-?notion.  This  is  no 
lefs  certain  than  that  lince  one  thing  cannot 
produce  another,  and  that  another  in  in^- 

Jinitum,  there  muft  be  ^Jirji  caufe. 

This  argument  feems  to  me  decilive, 
not  only  for  the  pojjibility,  but  the  ciBual 
exijience  of  liberty.  But  farther.  We  are 
confcious  of  it  in  ourfelves.  I  can  fay 
nothing  to  convince  a  perfon  who  will  de- 
clare that  he  believes  his  determinations 
do  not  originate  with  himfelf]  or  that  he 
has  no  power  of  moving  or  determining 
himfelf.  It  is  another  queftion,  whether 
he  moves  himfelf  with  or  without  a  regard 
to  motives.  AfTerting  felf-determination 
with  a  regard  to  motives,  (and  no  one  ever 
yet  alTerted  the  contrary)  is  afferting  felf- 
I  4  determination^ 
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determination y  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  fame 
with  afferting  liberty.  Dr.  Prieftley  often 
fays,  that  felf-determination  implies  an  ef- 
fe<!il  without  a  caufe.  But  this  cannotbe  juft- 
ly  faid.  Does  it  follow  that  becaufe  I  am 
myfelfth.Q  caufe,  there  is  no  caufe  ? 

4.  This  definition  implies,  that  in  our 
volitions,  or  determinations,  we  are  not 
aSted  upon.  Atling,  and  being  aBed  upon^ 
are  incompatible  with  one  another.  In 
whatever  inilances,  therefore,  it  is  truly 
faid  of  us  that  we  aB^  in  thofe  inilances 
we  cannot  be  aBed  upon.  A  being  in  re- 
ceiving a  change  of  its  ilate,  from  the 
exertion  of  an  adequate  force,  is  not  an 
agent.  Man  therefore  would  not  be  an 
agent,  v/ere  all  his  volitions  derived  from 
any  force,  or  the  effects  of  any  mechanical 
caufeSo  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  no  xnox^ 
true  that  he  ever  ads,  than  it  is  true  of  a 
ball  that  it  aSis  wh^njiruck  by  another  ball. 
But  the  main  obfervation  I  would  make  is 
the  following. 

5.  **  The  liberty  now  deiined  is  con- 
**  iiflent  with  a61ing  with  a  regard  to  mo-' 
f*  tives."  This  has  been  already  intifriated  ; 

but 
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but  it  is  neceiTary  it  fhould  be  particularly 
attended  to  and  explained. 

Suppofing  a  power  of  felf- determination 
to  exifl,  it  is  by  no  means  necelTary  that  it 
fhould  be  exerted  without  a  regard  to  any 
end  or  rule.     On  the  contrary,  it  can  never 
be  exerted  without  fome  view  or  deiign. 
Whoever   a'd:s,    means    to    do    fomewhat. 
This  is  true  of  the  loweft  reptile,  as  well  as 
of  the  wifeft  man.     The  power  of  deter- 
mining ourfelves,  by  the  very  nature  of  it, 
wants  an  end  and  rule  to  guide  it ;  and  no 
probability,    or   certainty,     of    its    being 
exerted  agreeably  to  a  rule,    can  have  the 
leaft  tendency  to  infringe  or  diminifh  it. 
All  that  Ihould  be  avoided  here,    is,    the 
intolerable  abfurdity  of  making  our  reafons 
and  ends  in  acting   the  phyiical  caiifes  or 
ejicients  of  action.     This  is  the  fame  with 
afcribing  the  ad;ion  of  walking,  not  to  the 
feet   (or  the  power  which  moves  the  feet) 
but  to  the  eye,    which  only  fees  the  way-. 
The  perception  of  a  reafon  for  ading,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  underftanding,  is  no  more 
fhan  feeing  the  way.     It  is  the  eye  of  the 

mind. 
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mind,  which  informs  and  dire£ls  j  and  what- 
ever certainty  there  may  be  that  a  particular 
determination  will  follow,  fuch  determina- 
tion will  be  xkiQ  f elf -determination  of  the 
mind ;  and  not  any  change  of  its  ftate  ftamped 
upon  it,  over  which  it  has  no  power,  and  in 
receiving  which,  inftead  of  being  an  agents 
it  is  merely  a  pqffive  fubjeB  of  agency. 

In  a  word.  There  is  a  diftinftion  here 
of  the  laft  importance,  which  muft  never 
be  overlooked.  I  mean  the  diflincflion  fo 
much  infilled  on  by  Dr.  Clarke,  between 
the  operation  of  phyjical  caiifes,  and  the  in- 
jiuence  of  moral  reafons.  The  views  or  ideas 
of  beings  may  be  the  account  or  occajions  of 
their  adling  -,  but  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
make  them  the  mechanical  efficients  of  their 
adions.  And  yet  I  fufpecl  that  Dr.  Prieil:- 
ley  will  avow  this  to  be  his  opinion.  Ideas 
he  makes  to  be  divifible  and  extended.  He 
afcribes  an  impuliive  force  to  them :  And 
afferts  that  they  ad:  by  mechanical  laws  on 
the  mind,  as  one  material  fubftance  adls 
upon  another.  See  his  Replies,  p.  52,  %^^ 
95;  2.nd'ih.Q  Difauijitions,  p.  38. 

In  ■ 
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In  order  better  to  explain  the  diftinc- 
tion  I  have  mentioned,  I  will  beg  leave 
to  give  an  account  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars, in  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
phyjical  and  moral  caufes  differ. 

1.  The  one  are  beings-,  the  others  are 
only  the  wV-ze; J- of  beings, 

2.  The   one   always  do,   and  the  other 
may  produce  a  certainty  of  event.     But  the 
certainties  in   thefe  two  cafes   differ  effcn- 
tially.     It  is,  for  inflance,    certain  that  a 
man  dragged  along  like  a  piece  of  timber, 
will  follow  the  fuperior  force  that  ads  upon 
him.     It  mav  be  alfo  certain y  that  a  man 
invited  by  the  hope  of  a  reward,  will  follow 
a  guide.     But  who  fees  not  that  thefe  cer- 
tainties, having  different  foundations,  are 
of  a  totally  different  nature  ?   In  both  cafes 
the  man  might  in  common  fpeech  be  faid 
to  follow,  but  his  following  in  the  one  cafe, 
however  certain  in  event,  would  be  his  own 
agency :   In  the  other  cafe,  it  would  be  the 
agency  of  another.      In  the  one  cafe,    he 
would  XQ2i\\y  follow :  But  in  the  other  cafe, 
being  dragged,  he  could  not  properly  be 

faid 
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faid  to  follow.  In  the  one  cafe,  fuperior 
power  moves  him  :  In  the  other,  he  moves 
himfelf.  In  fhort;  to  afcribe  a  necelTary 
and  phylical  efficiency  to  motives,  is  (as 
Dr.  Clarke  has  obferved)  the  fame  with 
faying,  that  an  abJiraSi  notion  cm  Jlrike 
a  ball. 

3.  The  certainty  of  event  ariiing  from 
the  operation  of  phyjical  caufes  is  always 
equal  and  invariable,  but  the  certainty  of 
event  arifing  from  moral  caufes,  that  is, 
from  the  views  and  perceptions  of  beings, 
admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees  j 
and  fometimes  palTes  into  probability  and 
contingency  ^ 

Suppoling  contrary  reafons  equally  ba- 
lanced in  the  mind,  it  may  be  uncertain 
how  a  being  will  a(5l.  If,  for  inftance,  a 
temptation  to  an  adl  of  wickednefs  comes 
in  the  way  of  a  man  whofe  love  of  virtue 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  ftrength  of  his  paf- 
iions,  it  may  be  doubtful  which  way  he 
will  determine.  If  his  love  of  virtue  ex- 
ceeds the  influence  of  paffion,  there  will  be 
^  probability  of  his  ading  virtuoully,  pro- 

portione4 
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portioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  love 
of  virtue  prevails  within  him  :  And  it  may- 
be fo  prevalent  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
he  will  always  follow  his  perceptions  of 
virtue. 

4.  In  the  operation  of  phyfical  caufes,  it 
is  always  implied  that  there  is  not  in  any 
fenfe  a  power  to  produce,    or  a  pooibility 
of  producing    any    other  effed  than    that 
which   is  produced;   but   the    contrary   is 
true    of  efrects    dependent    on    the    wills, 
and  occafioned  by  the  views  of  free  agents. 
A  benevolent  man  will  certainly  relieve  mi- 
fery  when  it  falls  in  his  way  ;  but  he  has 
the  poiver  of  not  relieving  it.    On  the  con- 
trary,   a  flone  tarown  from  the  hand  muji 
move.     There  is  no  fenfe  in  which  it  can 
be  faid,   that  it  poiTeiTes  the  power  of  not 
moving  in  the  precife  diredion  in  which  it 
is  thrown.     The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the 
benevolent  man  aSis :  The  ftone  only Jujh^s. 
Were  the  determination   to  give  relief  in 
the  former  cafe,    and  the  motions  of  the 
flone   in  the  latter,  both  alike  fiifferances, 
(if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  or   both  efFevfls  of  a 
force  which    could  not   be  rt^iUQdj    they 

would 
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would  be  both  alike  void  of  all  merit 
A  man  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Paul's 
nvill  not  jump  up :  A  man  at  the  top 
wi/I  not  jump  dow?2.  Both  events  may  be 
certain,,  But  a  man  at  the  bottom  cannot 
jump  up  :  A  man  at  the  top  can  jump 
down.  And  if  in  common  fpeech  we 
fhould  fay  in  the  latter  cafe,  that  a  man  at 
the  top  cannot  jump  down,  we  fhould  Ipeak 
figuratively  and  improperly  5  meaning  only 
that  he  certainly  will  not.  Who  can  deny, 
even  with  refpe£l  to  the  Supreme  Deity, 
that,  however  certain  it  may  be  that  he  will 
not  make  his  creation  miferable,  he  has 
the  power  to  do  it  ?  It  is,  indeed,  on  this 
power  that  all  our  notions  of  moral  ex- 
cellence in  the  a6lions  of  beings  depend. 
Were  the  beneficence  of  a  being  no  more 
his  action,  or  felf-deferminatien,  than  the 
falling  of  rain  is  the  a(5tion,  or  felf- de- 
termination, of  rain,  it  would  not  be  the 
objedl  of  moral  approbation ;  or  the  ground 
of  efleem  and  gratitude.  (See  Review  of 
Morals,  p.  410  to  p.  415.  fecond  edit.) 
This  leads  me  to  obferve,  laftly, 

6.  That 
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6.  That  the  cafuaUty  implied  in  the 
views  and  difpofitions  of  beings  is  entirely 
conliftent  with  moral  obligation,  and  re- 
Iponfibility:  But  that  all  effed:s  brought 
about  by  mechanical  laws  are  inconfiftent 
with  them.  This  appears  fufiiciently  from 
the  preceding  obfervations. 

Upon   the  whole.      The  queftion  con- 
cerning  Liberty  is  not,    *'  Whether  the 
*'  views  or  ideas  of  beings  influence  their 
"  adions,"  but  "  what  the  nature  of  that 
**  influence  is."     That  it  is  not  any  kind  of 
mechanical  or  phyfical  efficiency,  appears  to 
me  palpably  evident.    But  if  I  am  miilaken 
in  this   opinion  -,    and  if  indeed,    as    Dr, 
Prieftley  maintains,  man  has  no  other  liberty 
in  following  motives  than  water  has  in  run- 
ning down  hill,  or  than  the  arms  of  a  fcale 
preft  by  weights,  have  in  riiing  and  failing  : 
If,  I  fay,  this  is  the  truth,  man  never  acls. 
It  is  folly  to  applaud  or  reproach  ourfelves 
for  our  conduct ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  all 
moral  obligation  and  accountablenefs — Dr. 
Prieftley  does  not  acknowledge  thefe  con- 
fequences.     I  think  them  clear  to  fuch  a 

degree 
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degree  as  not  to  admit  of  proper  proof. 
The  beft  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe  is  to 
ilate  the  queftion  diftindly  and  intelligibly, 
and  leave  the  decifion  to  common  fenfe^ 

In  reviewing  thefe  papers  I  have  found, 
that  my  defire  to  explain  myfelf  fully  has 
led  me  to  a  redundancy  of  expreilion  and 
many  repetitions.  Dr.  Prieftley  will,  I 
hope,  excufe  this.  I  refer  myfelf  to  his 
candour,  and  chufe  now  to  withdraw  from 
this  controverly His  firft  volume  con- 
cludes with  fome  obfervations  in  defence  of 
the  Socinian  fcheme  of  chriflianity.  I  will 
not  enter  into  any  debate  with  him  on  this 
fubjed:.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Socinian 
fcherne  degrades  chriflianity,  and  is  by  no 
means  reconcileable  to  the  Scriptures.  But 
I  know  that  fome  of  the  beft  men  and 
wifeil  chrifdans  have  adopted  it.  Among 
thefe  I  reckon  Dr.  Priejlky,  Mr.  Lindfey^ 
and  Dr.  jebb ;  and  fhould  it,  contrary  to 
my  apprehenfions,  be  the  true  chriflian 
dodtrine,  I  \viih  them  all  poffible  fuccefs  in 
propagating  it. 


A 


NSWER, 
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Answer. 

On  the  fubjeit  of  Necejjity  I  have  nothing 
material  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  my  work,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  if  what  I  have  there 
advanced  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  obviate  the  objections  here  urged 
by  Dr.  Price.  But  as  he  has  been  fo  ob- 
liging as  to  give  his  ideas  with  great  frank- 
nefs,  and  diftindnefs,  on  the  fubjed:,  and 
I  conceive  this  to  be  the  only  difference  of 
real  confequence  between  us,  1  fhall  fo  far 
repeat  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  faid 
before,  as  may  be  neceffary  to  reply  with 
equal  explicitnefs  to  what  he  has  here  ob- 
ferved. 

\i f elf -motion,  or  f elf -determination,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  be  effentiai  to  liberty,  I 
muft  deny  that  man  is  poffelTed  of  it ;  and 
if  this,  and  nothing  elfe,  mufl  be  called 
agency y  I  muft  deny  that,  in  this  fenfe, 
man  is  an  agent ,  becaufe  every  human  vo- 
lition is  invariably  diredied  by  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  a   man   is,   and  what  we 

K  call 
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call  motives.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  no  more  reafon,  from  faSi  and  ob- 
fervatioji,  to  conclude  that  a  man  can  move 
himfelft  that  is,  that  he  can  will  without 
motivesy  than  that  a  ftone  can  move  itfelf. 
And  if  the  will  is  as  invariably  influenced 
by  motives  as  the  ilone  is  influenced  by 
gravity,  it  may  juft  as  well  be  faid  that 
the  ftone  moves  itfelf,  though  always  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  gravity,  as  that  the 
will,  or  the  mind,  moves  itfelf,  though 
always  according  to  the  motives ;  and  whe- 
ther thefe  motives  be  called  the  moral  or 
the  fhyjical c2Luks  of  our  volitions,  is  of  no 
fort  of  fignification  ;  becaufe  they  are  the 
only  and  the  necejfary  caufes,  juft  as  much 
as  gravity  is  the  only  and  necelfary  caufe  of 
the  motion  of  the  flone.  Let  the  mind 
aft  contrary  to  motives,  or  the  ftone  move 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  I  fhall 
then,  but  not  before,  believe  that  they  are 
not  the  only  and  necelfary  caufes. 

"  The  perception  of  reafons  or  motives 
"  Dr.  Price  calls  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
"  which  informs  and  direds ;"    but  if  the 

determination 
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determination  of  the  mind,  which  follows 
upon  it,  be  invariably  according  to  that  per- 
ception, I  muft  conclude  that  the  nature  of 
the  mind  is  fuch,  as  that  it  could  not  adt 
otherwife,  and  therefore  that  it  has  no  felf- 
determination  properly  fo  called.  A  power 
manifefted  by  no  efte^fts,  muft  be  con- 
iidered  as  merely  imaginary,  it  being  from 
effeSls  alone  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  caufes. 

Judging  from  fads,  I  muft  conclude  that 
a  proper  felf-motion  can  no  more  belong  to 
man  than  felf-exijlence.  Indeed,  we  have 
no  more  idea  of  the  nature  of  felf-motion 
than  we  have  of  felf-exiftence.  Motion 
and  exiftence  cannot  be  eternally  derived, 
and  aUiual  exiftence  and  aBual  motion,  necef- 
farily  lead  us  to  iom^  felf-exijiing,  and  con- 
fequently  felf-moving  being.  Though  the 
idea  be  ever  fo  incomprehenfible,  and  con- 
founding to  our  faculties,  we  muft  ac- 
quiefce  in  it;  for  to  ftop/^c-r/ of  this,  or 
go  beyond  it,  is  equally  impoffible. 

j     The  difference  that  Dr.  Price  and  others 

iHiake  between  moral  ■c.nd  phyfical  c^uks  and 

^  2  effedts. 
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effeds,  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which 
fubfifls  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
caufes  and  efFe(fls  -,  and  this  is  indeed  a  moll 
important  difference.  Where  involuntary 
motions  are  concerned,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
man  dragged  by  force,  it  is  abfurd  to  ufe 
any  reafoning  or  expoftulation,  or  to  apply 
rewards  or  punifliments  becaufe  they  can 
have  no  effeB -,  but  where  voluntary  mo- 
tions are  concerned,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
a  man  who  is  at  liberty  to  go  where 
he  pleafes,  and  chufe  what  company  he 
pleafes,  &c.  reafoning  and  expoftulation, 
rewards  and  puniihments,  have  the  greatefl 
froprktyt  becaufe  the  greateft  effeSi -,  for 
they  are  applied  to,  and  influence  or  move 
the  will,  as  much  as  external  force  moves 
the  body. 

It  is  oTi  this  circumflance,  viz.  the  in^ 
jluence  of  motives  on  the  will,  that  the  whole 
of  moral  difcipUne  depends  -,  fo  that  if  the 
will  of  man  were  fo  formed,  as  that  motives 
fliould  have  no  influence  upon  it,  he  could 
not  be  the  fubjed;  of  moral  government  > 
becaufe  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of 
punifhment,   operate  in  no  other  manner 

than 
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than  as  motives  applied  to  the  will.  And 
fince  the  whole  of  moral  government  de- 
pends upon  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  what  has  been  called  liberty y 
or  a  power  of  ad:ing  independently  of 
motives,  is  fo  far  from  being  the  only  foun- 
dation of  moral  government,  that  it  is  ab- 
folutely  inconfiftent  with  it,  as  I  have 
fhewn  at  large  in  my  fecond  volume. 

The  ideas  belonging  to  the  terms  ac- 
count ablenefs,  praife  and  blame,  ?nerit  and 
demerit,  all  relate  to  the  bufinefs  of  moral 
difcipline,  and  therefore  necefTarily  imply 
that  men  are  influenced  by  motives,  and 
ad:  from  fixed  principles,  and  charaBer ; 
though,  on  account  of  our  not  compre- 
hending the  do6:rine  of  caufes,  and  flop- 
ping where  we  ought  not,  we  are  generally 
under  fome  miflake  and  mifconception  with 
refpedt  to  them.  Therefore,  to  guard 
againft  all  miftake,  it  may  be  more  ad- 
vifable  that,  in  treating  the  fubjecft  philo- 
fophically,  thofe  words  be  difufed.  Every 
thing  that  really  correfponds  to  them  may 
be  clearly  expreffed  in  different  language, 
K  3  and 
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and  all  the  rides  of  difcipline,  every  thing  in 
praBice,  on  the  part  both  of  the  governor 
and  the  goverried,  will  (land  jufi:  as  before. 
To  make  my  meaning  intelligible,  and 
iTiow  that  I  do  not  advance  this  at  random, 
I  {hall  here  endeavour  to  exprefs  in  a  ftridl 
and  philofophical  manner  the  full  import 
of  all  the  terms  abovementioned. 

In  common  fpeech  we  {■d.y  that  w^e  are 
accountable  creatures,  and  jujlly  liable  to  re- 
wards and  punipjments  for  our  condudl. 
The  philofopher  fays,  that  juftice  ought  to 
be  cdiWcd  propriety  ox  ufefidnefs,  or  a  rule  of 
condudl  adapted  to  anfwer  a  good  purpofe, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  the  good  of  thofe  who 
are  the  fubjefts  of  government  or  dif- 
cipline ',  and  therefore,  inftead  of  faying. 
We  2,i<c  jujlly  liable  to  rewards  or  ptmiJh?7ientSj 
he  fays.  We  are  beings  of  fuch  a  con- 
flitution,  that  to  make  us  happy  upon  our 
obfervance  of  certain  laws,  and  to  make  us 
fuffer  in  confequence  of  our  tranfgrefling 
thofe  laws,  will  have  a  good  eife6t  with 
refpecfl  both  to  our  own  future  condud:  and 
that  of  others  5   /.  e.  tending  to  our  own 

melioration. 
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melioration,    and    operating    to    the   me- 
lioration of  others. 

In  common  language  we  fay  a  man  Is 
praife-worthy,  and  has  7nerit.  The  phi- 
lofopher  fays,  that  the  man  has  adled  from, 
or  been  influenced  by  good  principles,  or 
fuch  principles  as  will  make  a  man  happy 
in  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  others  j  that  he  is 
therefore  a  proper  obje(ft  of  complacency* 
and  fit  to  be  made  happy ;  that  is,  the 
general  happinefs  will  be  promoted  by  mak- 
ing him  happy. 

So  alfo  when,  in  common  language,  a 
man  is  faid  to  be  blame-worthy  and  to  have 
demerit,  the  philofopher  fays,  that  he  has 
adled  from,  or  been  influenced  by  bad 
principles,  or  fuch  as  will  make  a  man 
unhappy  in  himfelf,  and  hurtful  to  others; 
that  he  is  therefore  a  proper  fubjedl  of 
averfion,  and  is  fit  to  be  made  unhappy; 
that  is,  the  making  him  unhappy  will  tend 
to  promote  the  general  happinefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the 

vulgar  and  philofophers  ufe  dififerent  lan- 

K  4  guage. 
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guage,  they  would  fee  reafon  to  aEi  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  governors  will  rule 
voluntary  agents  by  means  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  the  governed,  being  vo- 
luntary agents,  will  be  influenced  by  the 
appreheniion  of  them.  It  is  confequently 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  whatever  lan- 
guage we  defcribe  acftions  and  charadlers. 
If  the  common  language  be  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  inconfiftent  with  the  dodrine  of  ne- 
ceffity,  it  is  ilill  more  inconfnlent  with  the 
do6lrine  of  liberty,  or  the  notion  of  our 
being  capable  of  determining  without  re- 
gard to  motives. 

For  the  effeB  of  the  more  exalted  views 
of  thephilofophical  necefiarian,  (as  unfpeak- 
ably  fuperior  to  the  more  imperfed;  views 
of  the  vulgar)  I  refer  to  what  I  have  faid 
upon  that  fubjedl  in  my  fecond  volume. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  expedl  that  necef- 
farians  fhould  univerfally,  and  to  the  eye 
of  the  world,  be  better  than  other  men. 
Even  chriftianity  does  not  univerfally  ap- 
pear to  this  advantage  in  the  lives  of  its 
)rs.     But   of  this   I   am  perfuaded, 

that 
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that  if  any  man  had  ftrength  of  mind 
fully  to  comprehend  the  dodrine  of  ne- 
celiity,  and  to  keep  his  mind  at  all  times 
under  the  Influence  of  it,  he  would  be 
much  fuperior  to  the  7nere  chriflia7iy  though 
not  perhaps  as  much  fo  as  the  chriftiaa 
may  be  to  the  mere  virtuous  heathen. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjed:,  I  cannot 
help  noticing  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  inconfiftency  in  Dr.  Price's  account  of 
his  view  of  it.  He  fays,  p.  137,  **  The 
?*  power  of  felf-determination  can  never 
"  be  exerted  without  fome  view,  or  de- 
"  iign,"  /.  e.  the  will  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  motives,  and  "  The  power 
**  of  determining  ourfelyes,  by  the  very  na- 
"  ture  of  it,  wants  an  end,  and  rule,  to 
«*  guide  it."  From  this  I  fhould  infer, 
that  the  end  and  rule  by  which  the  will 
was  guided  being  given,  the  determination 
would  be  certain  and  invariable  -,  whereas, 
in  another  place,  p.  139.  he  fays,  that 
*^  moral  caufes  only  may  produce  a  cer- 
"  tainty ;  and  even  that  the  certainty  of 
"  an  event  ariling  from  moral  caufes,  that  is, 

**  from 
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^*  from  the  views  and  perceptions  of  things, 

"  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees, 

**  and   fometimes   palTes    into   probability 

"  and  contingence,"  p.  140.  Alfo  that  **  in 

*'  the  operation  of  moral  caufes  there  is  a 

*'  poffibility  of  producing  any  other  ef- 

**  fed  than  that  which  is  produced." 

Now  that  the  will  Ihould,  by  the  very 
nature  of  it,  want  an  end  and  rule  to 
guide  it,  and  yet  be  capable  of  determin- 
ing not  only  without,  but  contrary  to  that 
rule,  is,  I  think,  inconfiftent  j  and  yet 
upon  this  it  is  that  the  whole  controverfy 
hinges.  If  the  will  be  always  determined 
according  to  motives  (whether  it  be  al- 
1  edged  to  be  /^  ^^filfy  o^  h  ^^^  motives) 
the  determination  is  certain  and  invariable, 
which  is  all  that  I  mean  by  necejjary -, 
whereas  if  it  may  determine  contrary  to 
motives,  it  is  contingent,  and  uncertain  5 
which  1  maintain  to  be  a  thing  as  impoffi- 
ble  as  that,  in  any  cafe  whatever,  an  ei- 
fe(5t  fhould  arife  v/ithout  a  caufe ;  and  alfo 
to  be  a  thing  that  is,  in  its  nature,  in- 
capable of  being  the  objecft  of  fore-know- 

ledge. 
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ledge.  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  fcriptures,  the  Divine  Being  certainly 
forefees  every  determ^ation  of  the  mind 
of  man. 


i     > 


The 
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The  third  Communication. 

Of  the  DoBrine  of  NecessitYo 

D  R.    P  R  I  c  E. 

N  the  fubjedt  of  neceffity  I  will  only 
fay  farther,  that  notwithftanding  what 
Dr.  Prieilley  has  faid  in  his  laft  reply,  p.  145, 
&c.  I  remain  of  opinion  that  **  A^f^deter- 
**  mination  and  certainty  of  determination 
^'  are  perfectly  confiftent."— ■''  That  a  felf- 
*'  determining  power  which  is  under  no 
*^  influence  from  motives,  or  which  de- 
**  ftroys  the  ufe  of  difcipline  and  the  fu- 
**  perintendency  of  providence,  has  never 
**  been  contended  for,  or  meant  by  any 
**  advocates  for  liberty.'*— -And,  that  I  am 
by  no  means  fenlible  of  any  inconliflency 

between 
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between  afferting  that  every  being  who 
a6ts  at  all  muft  ad:  for  fome  end,  and  with 
fome  view ;  and  alTerting,  that  a  being  may 
have  the  power  of  determining  his  choice 
to  any  one  of  different  ends,  and  that 
when  a  regard  to  different  ends  is  equal, 

contingency  of  event  takes  place. The 

controverfy,  however,  does  not  according 
to  my  views  of  it,  hinge  on  the  confide- 
ration  lafl  mentioned  3  but  merely  on  this, 
whether  man  is  a  proper  agent,  or  has  a 
felf-determining  power,  or  not.  Beings 
may  have  a  felf-determining  power,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prieflley's  concefTion,  the 
deity  has;  and  yet  they  may  be  always 
guided,  as  the  deity  certainly,  is  by  a  rule  or 
end.— I  know  Dr.  Prieftley  will  not  allow 
me  to  argue  thus  from  the  deity  to  inferior 
beings.  But  this  method  of  arguing  appears 
to  me  fair;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  irfeems 
decifive.  It  is  only  the  7nanner  in  which  God 
poffeffes  bis  attributes  that  is  incommuni- 
cable. We  may  juftly  fay,  God  poffeffes 
power.  Therefore,  he  may  give  power. 
But  we  cannot,  without  a  contradidiion, 
fay^  God  is   feif-exiftent :     Therefore,  he 

may 
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may  give  felf-exillence ;  for  this  would  be 
to  fay,  that  he  can  make  a  derived  being, 

underived. Nor  can  we  fay,  God  pof- 

felTes  infinite  power;  therefore,  he  can 
communicate  infinite  power  -,  for  this  would 
be  to  fay,  that  he  can  make  a  being,  who, 
as  a  creature,  mufl  be  finite  and  dependent, 

infinite  and  independent. It  might  be 

fhewn,  that  creation  out  of  nothing  im- 
plies infinite  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  communicated. 

Dr.  Prieftley  will,  I  hope,  allow  me 
to  add  the  following  queries. 

Is  is  not  more  honourable  to  the  deity 
to  conceive  of  him,  as  the  parent,  guide, 
governor,  and  judge  of  free  beings  formed 
after  his  own  image,  with  powers  of  rea- 
fon  and  felf- determination,  than  to  con- 
ceive of  him,  as  the  former  and  condudor 
of  a  fyftem  of  confcious  machinery,  or  the 
mover  and  controuler  of  an  univerfe  of 
puppets  ? 

Can  Dr.  Prieilley  believe  eafily,  that 
in  all   thofe    crimes    which    men    charge 

themfelves 
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themf elves  with,  and  reproach  fhemf elves  for, 
God  is  the  agent;  and  that  (fpeaking  phi- 
lofophically)  they,  in  fuch  inftances,  are 
no  more  agents,  than  a  fword  is  an  agent 
when  employed  to  commit  murder  ? 

Is  it  furprifing  that  few  pofTefs  flrength 
of  mind  enough  to  avoid  ftarting  at  fuch 
conclufions  ? — I  am,  however,  ready  to  own 
the  weight  of  fome  of  the  obfervations  Dr. 
Prieflley  has  made  to  explain  and  foften 
them.  And  though  I  think,  that  were 
they  commonly  received,  they  would  be 
dreadfully  abufed;  yet  I  doubt  not,  but 
Dr.  Prieitley  may  be,  as  he  fays  he  is,  a 
better  man  for  believing  them. 

But  I  mull:  not  go  on.  Were  I  to  write 
all  that  offers  itfelf,  I  /hould  fall  into 
aumberlefs  tautologies;  and  there  would 
be  no  end  of  this  controverfy. 

Answer. 

I  know  very  well  that  Dr.  Price,  and 
)ther  advocates  for  what  is  called  philo- 
bphical  free-will,  do  not  think  that  a  felf- 

determining 
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determining  pov/er  deflroys  the  ufe  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  but  I  contend  that  it  necef- 
farily  does  fo,  I  alfo  deny  that,  ftridly 
fpeaking,  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as^ 
contingency^  it  always  implying  that  there  is 
an  effeB  without  a  caufe ;  and  therefore  that 
a  determination  of  the  mind  in  circumftan- 
ces  in  which  a  regard  to  different  objedts  is 
equal,  is  an  impolTibility.  This  mud  be 
uniyerfal,  and  confequently  refpeft  the  fu- 
preme  mind  as  well  as  others.  Thofe  who 
fpeak  with  the  greateft  reverence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  always  fuppofe  that  he  never 
ads  but  for  fome  end,  and  that  the  beft, 
/.  e.  he  ad:s  according  to  fome  invariable 
rule.  But  we  foon  lofe  ourfelves  in  fpecu- 
lation  concerning  the  Jirji  caufe. 

In  anfvi^er  to  the  ^eries,  I  reply,  in  ge- 
neral, that  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
honourable  to  the  deity,  becaufe  the  thing 
is  not  pojjible  in  itj'elf,  and  if  poffible,  not 
at  all  beneficial  to  man,  in  the  fuppofition 
of  his  having  endued  us  with  what  is, 
called  felf-determination.  And  though  the 
dodrine  of  neceffity  may,  like  every  thing  j 

the ! 
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the  moil  true  and  fublime,  be  exhibited  in 
a  ridiculous  light,    it  is  the  only  fyftem 
that  is  tvtn  pojihie ',  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  in  the  higheil  degree  honourable,  both  to 
the   univerfal  parent,    and   his    offspring- 
the  juft  contemplation  of  it    being  enii' 
gently  improving  to  the   mind,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  praa:ice  of  every  thing  great  and 
excellent,   as  I  think  I  have  ihewn  in  my 
fecond  volume. 

It  certainly  founds  harfli  to  vulgar  ears, 
to  fay  that  -  in  all  thofe  crimes  that  men 
**  charge    themfelves    with,  and  reproach 
"  themfelves  for,  God  is  the  agent j  and 
''  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  are  in  reality 
"  no  more  agents,  than  a  fword  is  an  agent 
*'  when  employed  to  commit  a  murd^er." 
It   does   require  ftrength    of  mind  not    to 
ilartle  at  fuch  a  conclulion  ;   but  then  it  re- 
quires nothing  but  ftrength  of  mind  -,  i.  e. 
fuch  a  view  of  things  as  fhall  carry  us  be- 
yond firjl  and  fallacious  appearances.     And 
it  requires,   I  think,  but  a  fmall  degree  of 
fagacity  to  perceive  that,  whatever  there  is 
Allocking  in  thefe  concluf.ons,  it  is  actually 
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found,  and   under  a  very  flight  cover,  ir» 
Dr.   Price's  own  principles  -,   fince,  I  be- 
lieve, he  admits  that  God  forefees  all  the 
crimes  that  men  v^ould  commit,  and  yej^ 
made    man  y  that   he   ftill   has   it   in   his 
power,    in   various    ways,    to  prevent    the- 
commiffion   of  crimes,  and  yet   does    not 
chufe  to  do  it.     If  Dr.  Price  will  anfwer 
a  queftion  that  is  frequently  put  by  chil- 
dren, viz.    *^  Papa,   Why   does    not   God 
**  kill  the  Devil  ?"  I  will  undertake  to  telL 
him  why  God  made  the  Devil.     Let  him 
tell  me  why  God  perjiiits  vice,  and  I  will 
tell  him  why  he  appoints  it. 

However,  the  very  language  that  Dr. 
Price  ufes  to  make  the  doctrine  of  neceffity 
appear  horrid  and  frightful,  is  the  very 
language  of  the  fcriptures,  in  which  wicked 
men  are  exprefsly  called  God's  fword,  and- 
are  faid,  in  a  great  variety  of  phrafes,  to  do- 
all  his  pie af lire ;  though,  in  a  different 
fenfe,  the  very  contrary  exprefHons  occur,. 
The  reply  that  Paul  makes  to  what  might 
be  objeded  to  his  faying,  God  has  mercy^, 
'§n  whom  he  will  have  mercy y  and  whom  he 

wili 
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will  be  hardeneth^  Rom.  9,  &c.  viz.  T^hou 
wilt  fay  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault,  for  who  has  refifled  his  will,  favours 
more  of  the  ideas  of  a  neceffarian,  than 
I  fufpe<fl,  the  abettors  of  the  contrary 
do£trine  can  well  bear ;  Nay  but  ?  O  man^ 
who  at^t  thou  that  rep  lief  againfl  Godf 
Shall  the  thing  formed  fay  unto  him  that 
formed  it,  why  hafi  thou  made  me  thusf 
Hath  7iot  the  potter  power  over  the  clay» 
of  the  fame  lump  to  inake  one  veffel  unto  ho- 
nour, and  another  unto  dijljonour  ^ 

I  do  not  fay  it  is  impoffible  to  explain 
this  pafTage  of  fcripture  in  a  manner  con- 
fiftent  with  Dr.  Price's  opinions;  but  I 
will  fay  that,  with  lefs  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, I  will  undertake  to  explain  every 
text  that  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  the 
Arian  hypothefis,  in  a  manner  confiflenS 
with  Socinianifm. 

Since,  upon  all  fchemes,  it  is  a  fadt,  that 
vice,  as  well  other  evils,  does  and  mufi  exifl, 
at  leaft  for  a  time ;  is  it  not  more  honour- 
able to  the  univerfal  creator,  and  fupreme 
L  2  ruler? 
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ruler,  to  fuppofe  that  he  intended  it,  as  ail 
inflrument  of  virtue  and  happinefs,  rather 
than  that,  though  he  by  no  means  chofe  it 
(as  a  thing  that  necelTarily  thwarted  his 
views)  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  forefee 
or  prevent  itj  but  that  he  is  content  to 
make  the  heft  he  can  of  it  when  it  does 
happen,  interpoling  from  time  to  time  to 
■palliate  matters,  as  unf'orefeen  emergencies  re- 
t[uire.  This,  if  it  be  poffible  in  itfelf,  is 
what  we  muft  acquiefce  in,  if  we  rejedl 
the  doctrine  of  neceflity.  There  is  no 
other  alternative. 

I  think  it  hardly  poflible  that  a  perfon 
who  believes  in  cofitingencies  can  have  a 
fteady  faith  in  the  dodrine  of  divine  pre- 
fcience ',  and  to  diveil  the  Divine  Being  of 
this  attribute,  v/hich  in  the  fcriptures  he 
claims  as  his  diflinguifhing  prerogative,  is 
fuch  a  lejj'ening  and  a  degradatioji  of  God> 
refpedting  him  too  in  his  moft  important 
capacity,  or  that  in  which  we  are  moft 
concerned,  vis.  as  governor  of  the  tmiverfe, 
that  every  thing  that  Dr.  Price  can  repre^ 

feitt 
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fent  as  the  confequence  of  the  dodrine  of 
neceiiity  appears  to  me  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  it. 

But,  as  Dr.  Price  is  fully  fenfible,  we 
fee  things  in  very  different  lights;  and  it  , 
is  happy  for  us  that,  in  general,  every  light 
in  which  we  view  our  own  principles  is  more 
or  lefs  favourable  to  virtue.  The  Papift, 
I  doubt  not,  thinks  his  mind  powerfully 
and  advantageoufly  impreffed  with  the  idea 
of  the  facramental  elements  being  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Chrijl ;  the  Trinitarian 
with  the  notion  of  the  fupreme  God  beitig 
incarnate,  and  the  Arian  with  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  maker  and  governor  of  the 
world  that  died  upon  the  crofs  -,  and  numbers 
will  fay  that  chriftianity  is  of  no  value, 
and  with  Mr.  Venn,  that  they  would  burn 
their  bibles,  if  thefe  ilrange  dodrines  be  not 
contained  in  them. 

Dr.     Price,     however,     does    not   fe^l 

that    chriftianity    is    degraded    in    his   ap- 

prehe?tfon,    by    confidering   thefe   opinions 

as    abfurd,    or    ill    founded,     though    he 

L  3  does 
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does  think  it  degraded  by  the  Sociiiian 
hypotl^fis.  Neither  do  I  think  chrif- 
tianity  degraded,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  its  efFedl  upon  the  mind  is  much  im- 
proved, and  the  wifdom  and  pov/er  of  God 
iiaore  confpicuous,  on  the  fcheme  which 
fuppofes  that  our  Saviour  was  a  mere  man, 
in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren  -,  and 
that  as  by  a  mere  man  came  death,  fo  by  a 
mere  man,  alfo,  comes  the  refurreSiion  of  the 
dead.  I  chearfully  conclude  with  Dr. 
Price  in  faying,  in  his  letter  fubjoined  to 
the  IntroduSiion,  "  that  our  agreement  in  j 
**  expedling  this  awful  period,  makes  it 
**  of  little  confequence  in  what  we  dif- 
''  fbr." 

Q_u  E  R I  E  s  addreffed  to  Dr.  Price. 

Of  the  penetrability  of  matter, 

I .  Is  it  not  a  fad;,  that  refjlance  is  often 
occafioned  not  by  the  contad;  of  folid  mat- 
ter, but  by  a  power  of  repiilfion  ading  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fuppofed  fubftance,  as  in  \ 
eledricity,  magnetilm,  optics,  &c.  ?  j 

2.  What! 
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2.  What  is  the  effed  of  fuppofed  contadi, 
■but  another  refiftance  ? 

3.  Is  it  not  even  certain,  that  this  fup- 
pofed conta£l  cannot  be  real  contaB,  lince 
the  particles  that  cdmpofe  the  moll:  com- 
pa(fl  bodies,  being  capable  of  being  brought 
nearer  together  by  cold,  appear  not  a<5tually 
to  touch  one  another  ? 

4.  Since,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  any 
evidence  of  impenetrability,  but  what  re- 
fults  from  the  confideration  of  contaSft  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  contadt, 
does  not  the  do(5trine  of  impenetrability 
ftand  altogether  unfupported  by  any  fa6i ; 
and  therefore  mufl:  it  not  be  unphilofophi- 
cal  to  admit  that  it  is  any  property  of  mat- 
ter ? 

Of  the   Soul. 

I.  If  matter  be  not  impenetrable.  Dr. 
Price  feems  (if  I  may  judge  from  what 
he  fays  in  page  56,)  not  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  it  may  be  endued  with  the  pro- 
perties of  perception  and  thought.  Since, 
therefore,  the  uniform  comfoftion  of  the 
L  4  'whole 
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whole  man  will  be  gained  by  the  preceding 
hypothefis,  is  it  not  a  confideration  in  fa- 
vour of  it  ?  It  can  only  be  a  fuppofed  ne- 
cejjity  that  could  lead  any  perfpn  to  adopt 
the  hypothefis  of  two  fubjiances  in  the  com- 
polition  of  one  being,  efpecially  two  fub- 
fiances  fo  exceedingly  heterogeneous  as 
matter  2i\^fpirit  are  defined  to  be. 

2.  Admitting  matter  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  impenetrability,  is  there  any  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  thought  may  not  be  fuperadded 
to  it,  but  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  con- 
nexion between  the  different  properties  of 
impenetrability  and  thought,  or  any  rela-= 
tion  they  can  bear  to  each  other  ? 

3.  Have  we,  in  reality,  any  idea  of  a 
connediion  between  the  property  of  per- 
ception, and  extended  fubftance,  that  is  not 
impenetrable  ? 

4.  If  not,  is  it  not  more  philofophical 
to  fuppofe  that  the  property  of  perception 
may  be  imparted  to  foch  a  fubflance  as  the 
body;  it  being  certainly  unphilofophical  j:q 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  that   man   confifts  of  two  kinds  of 
fubjiance,  when  all  the  known  properties 
and  powers  of  man  may  belong  to  onefub- 
Jiance. 

5.  If  the  foul  of  man  be  an  extended 
fubflance,  it  is  certainly  in  idea,  and  why 
may  it  not  infaB,  be  as  difcerptible  as  mat- 

'  ter.  If  fo,  are  all  the  parts  into  which  it 
may  be  divided,  thinking  and  confcious 
beings  ?  If  not,  why  may  not  a  material 
being,  poifcffed  of  thought,  confift  of  ma- 
terial fubilances,  not  pojfleiTed  of  thought, 
as  well  as  a  fpiritual  one  ? 

6.  Whether  is  it  more  probable  that 
God  can  endue  organized  matter  with  a 
capacity  of  thinking,  or  that  an  immaterial 
fubflance,  pofiefled  of  that  property,  can 
be  fo  dependent  upon  the  body,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  having  a  perception  without  it, 
fo  that  even  its  peculiar  power  of  felf- 
motion  cannot  be  exerted  but  in  conjundlion 
with  the  body  ? 

7.  If  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a 
proper  connediion    between   material   and 

imma- 
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immaterial  fubilances,  mufl  not  the  for- 
mer neceflarily,  according  to  the  common 
hypothefis,  impede  the  motions  of  the 
latter  ? 

8.  Is  there,  therefore,  any  proper  me- 
dium between  the  hypothefis  which  makes 
man  wholly  material,  and  that  which  makes 
the  body  a  clog  upon  the  foul,  and  confe- 
quently  the  death  of  the  body  the  freedom 
of  the  foul  ? 

9.  They  who  maintain  the  Arian  hy-= 
pothefis,  believe  that  an  immaterial  fpirit, 
fimilar  to  the  human  foul,  is  capable  oi 
the  greateil  exertions  in  a  ftate  independ- 
ent of  any  connexion  wdth  body,  at  leall 
fuch  bodies  as  ours.  They  alfo  fuppofe 
that  between  the  death  and  the  refurred:ion 
of  our  Lord,  he  poffefled,  and  exerted,  his  \ 
original  powers.  Is  it  not  then  inconfo- 
nant  to  this  fyftem,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
liuman  foul,  which  to  all  appearance  is 
influenced  by  bodily  afted;ions  exactly  like 
the  embodied  foul  of  Chriit,  fhould  be  in- 
capable of  all  fenfation  or  adion  during 
the  lleep  or  death  of  the  body  ? 

I  Op  Coi?" 
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10.  Confequently,  does  not  every  argu- 
ment that  proves  the  dependence  of  the 
foul  on  the  body  favour  the  Socinian  hy- 
pothecs, by  making  it  probable,  that  the 
foul  of  Chrifl  w^as  equally  dependent  upon 
his  body,  and  therefore  v^as  incapable  of 
exertion  before  as  well  as  after  its  union 
to  it  ?  In  other  words,  that  Chrift  had  no 
proper  exiftence  before  his  birth  ? 

Of  the  DoBrme  ^Necessity- 

1.  If  any  mental  determination,  or  vo- 
lition, be  preceded  by  nothing,  either 
within  the  mind  itfelf,  or  external  to  it, 
but  what  might  have  exifted  without  being 
followed  by  that  determination,  in  what 
does  that  determination  differ  from  an  effeB 
without  a  caufe  ? 

2.  Admitting  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a 
determination,  or  a  determination  without 
any  previous  motive,  with  what  propriety 
can  it  be  the  fubjedt  of  praife  or  blame, 
there  being  no  principle,  or  defgn  (which 
would  come  under  the  denomination  of 
motive)  from  which  the  determination  pro- 
ceeded? 
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ceeded  ?  How  then  can  fuch  a  power  of 
felf  determination  make  us  accountable  crea-r 
tures,  or  the  proper  objedts  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  ?        * 

3.  If  certain  definite  determinations  of 
mind  be  always  preceded  by  certain  definite 
motives,  or  fituations  of  mind,  and  the  fame 
definite  rnotives  be  always  followed  by  the 
fame  determinations,  may  not  the  determi- 
nations be  properly  called  necejfary ;  ne- 
ceffity  fignifying  nothing  more  than  the 
cmife  of  conjiancy  f 

4.  If  certain  determinations  always  fol-^ 
low  certain  ftates  of  mind,  will  it  not  fol- 
low, whether  thefe  determinations  be  called 
necelTary,  or  not,  that  no  determination 
could  have  been  intended^  or  expeBed,  by 
the  author  of  all  things,  to  have  been 
otherwife  than  it  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be  f 
Since,  in  thi$  cafe,  they  could  not  have 
been  otherwife  without  a  miracle, 

5.  If  any  event  be  properly  contingent, 
i.  e.  if  the  determination  does  not  depend 
upon  the  previous  ftate  of  mind,  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  the  moil  perfed:  knowledge  of 

that 
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that  mind,  and  of  all  the  ftates  of  it,  can 
enable  a  perfon  to  tell  what  the  determina- 
tion will  be  ?  In  other  words,  is  a  con- 
tingent event  the  objed:  of  fore-knowledge, 
even  to  the  deity  himfelf  ? 

Dr.  Price. 

In  anfwer  to  Dr.  Prieftley's  4th  query, 
(page  172,)  and  alfo  to  what  he  fays  in 
page  161,  162,  &c.  I  readily  admit  that  all 
events  are  fach  as  the  power  of  God  (ad:- 
ine  Under  the  direction  of  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnef^)  eitner  caufes  them  to  be,  or 
permits  them  to  be.  I  rejoice  in  this  as  the 
moil  agreeable  and  important  of  all  truths  : 
But  I  by  no  means  think  with  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley,  that  there  is  no  diiference  between  it, 
and  God's  producing  all  events.  I  fcarcely 
think  he  would  conclude  thus  in  other 
cafes.  Are  there  not  many  inilances  in 
which  Dr.  Prieftley  would  think  it  hard 
to  be  charged  with  doing  what  he  only 
forefees,  and  for  the  bell  reafons,  thinks 
iit  not  to  hinder  ? 

Adive  and  felf-direding  powers  are  the 
foundation  of  all  morality;  all  dignity  of 

nature 
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nature  and  charadlerj  and  the  greateft  poi*-* 
fible  happinefs.  It  was,  therefore,  neceA 
fary  fuch  powers  ihould  be  communicated  5 
and  being  communicated,  it  was  equally 
necefTary  that  fcope,  within  certain  limits, 
ihould  be  allowed  for  the  exercife  of  them. 
Is  God's  permitting  beings,  in  the  ufe  of 
fuch  powers,  to  ad:  wickedly,  the  fame 
with  being  himfelf  the  agent  in  their  wick- 
ednefs  ?  Or  can  it  be  reafonable  to  fay, 
that  he  appoints  what  cannot  be  done  with- 
out breaking  his  laws,  contradicfting  his 
will,  and  abujing  the  powers  he  has  given  ?   ' 

Were  I  to  be  afked  fuch  a  queftion  as  that 
which  Dr.  Priefiley  (in  page  162,)  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a  child—"  Why  God  made 
the  Devil  ?"  or,  **  Why  God  does  not  con- 
"  fine  or  kill  the  Devil?"    I  Ihould  pro- 
bably anfwer,  that  God   made  the    Devil 
good,  but  that  he  made  himfelf  a  Devil ; 
and  that  a  period  is  near  when  the  Devil   j 
and  all  wicked  beings  will  be  deflroyed^    | 
but  that,    in  the  mean  time,  the  mifchief  \ 
they    do    is    not    prevented   by    confining  |i 
them,    or  taking   away  th?ir    power,    for  ] 

the  \ 


■.*-' 
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the  fame  reafon  that  a  wife  government 
does  not  prevent  crimes  by  fhutting  men 
up  in  their  houfes,  or  that  a  parent  does 
not  prevent  his  children  from  doing  vi^rong. 

by    tying   up    their   hands    and   feet. • 

I  V70uld,  in  fhort,  lead  the  child  to  under-? 
fland  if  poffible,  that  to  prevent  v^^icked- 
nefs  by  denying  a  fphere  of  agency  to  be- 
ings, would  be  to  prevent  one  evil  by  pro- 
ducing a.  greater. 

The  anfwer  I  would  give  to  moft  of  Dr. 
Prieftley's  other  queries,  may  be  eafily  col- 
ledted  from  my  former  replies^ 

With  refpe£t  to  the  laft  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it 
implies  what  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  that 
free  agency  is  inconliftent  with  a  depen- 
dence of  our  determinations  on  the  ftate 
of  our  minds,  and  with  a  certainty  of 
event.  I  think  I  have  proved  that  our 
determinations  may  be  y^^determinationSj^ 
and  yet  this  be  true  of  them. 

The  fore-knowledge  of  a  contingent  event 
carrying  the  appearance  of  a  contradi(^ion^ 

is 
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is  indeed  a  difficulty  i  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  capable  of  removing  it. 

Answer. 

I  ftill  cannot  fee  any  difference,  with  re- 
fped;  to  criminality,  between  doing,  and  per- 
mitting what  may  be  prevented,  even  with 
refpedt  to  men,  and  much  lefs  with  refpe6t 
to  the  deity ;  and  1  fhould  not  think  it 
hard  to  be  charged  with  what  I  thought 
proper  not  to  hinder.  If  I  had,  as  Dr. 
Price  fays,  the  befi  reafons  for  it,  they  would 
fufficiently  jullify  me,  and  in  both  cafes 
alike. 

But  men  have  only  an  imperfed:  con- 
trol upon  each  other,  and  the  exertion  of 
it  is  often  difficult,  or  at  leail:  inconve- 
nient. We,  therefore,  make  an  allowance 
with  refpecft  to  rnen,  for  which  there  is  no 
reafon  with  refped:  to  God.  He  diftindly 
forefees  every  adtion  of  a  man's  life,  and 
all  the  aBual  confequences  of  it.  If,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  think  any  particular  man, 
and  his  condud,  proper  for  his  plan  of 
creation  and  providence,  he  certainly  would 

not 
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not   have    introduced    him    into    being    at 
all. 

All  that  Dr.  Price  obferves  with  refpecft 
to  v^hat  he  calls  aBive  and  felf  direBin^r 
powers,  I  entirely  approve ;  but  I  think  the 
fame  conclufions  will  follow  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  man  and  fuperior  beings,  hav- 
ing what  we  call  mere  'voluntary  powers ^ 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  motives  to 
which  they  will  be  expofed,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
thinks  proper  to  place  them.  It  is  this 
that  I  call  the  foundation  of  morality ;  and 
not  to  have  given  this  power,  or,  by  mi- 
raculous interpolition,  to  controul  it,  would 
either  be,  as  Dr.  Price  fays,  to  prevent 
fmaller  evils  by  producing  greater,  or  not 
to  produce  the  greatell  poffible  good.  His 
reply  to  the  child  is  the  fame  that  I 
make,  but  the  queftion  has  a  meaning  to 
which  the  capacity  of  a  child  does  not 
extend. 

If  Dr.  Price  admits,   as,  in  this,  place^ 

he    feems    to    do,   that   our  determinations 

certainly  depend  upon  the  flate  of  our  minds, 

M  I 
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I  fhall  have  no  objedlion  to  his  calling  us 
free  agents.  I  believe  v^^e  are  fo,  in  the 
popular  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  I  think  it 
perfedly  conliftent  with  all  the  ?iecej]ity 
that  I  afcribe  to  man.  When  men  fay  that 
they  are  free,  they  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing  farther  than  a  freedom  from  the 
control  of  others,  or  what  may  be  called 
external  force,  or  caufes  of  adion  not  arifing 
within  themfelves.  Internal  caufes  are  never 
fo  much  as  thought  of,  and  much  lefs  ex- 
prefsly  excluded,  when  they  fpeak  of  this 
moil  perfed  liberty^ 
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SIR, 

O  U  and  I  differ  fo  very  little  with 
refpedl  to  any  thing  of  importance 
in  my  'DifquiJitmiSy  &c.  that  notwithfland- 
ing  the  obligation  I  have  laid  myfelf  under, 
I  fhould  hardly  have  thought  it  neceffary  to 
addrefs  you  on  the  fubjedlj  and  I  freely 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  rather  your  impor- 
tunity, than  any  thing  elfe,  that  has  in- 
duced me  to  do  it. 

We  equally  maintain  that  matter  is  not 
that  impenetrable  fluff  that  it  has  been 
imagined  to  be,  that  man  is  an  homoge- 
neous being,  the  fentient  principle  not 
reliding  in  a  fubftance  diftin(fl  from  the 
body,  but  being  the  refult  of  organization; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  you  likewife 
M  3  agree 
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agree  with  me  in  holding  the  docftrine  of 
philofophical   neceffity. 

Of  what  then  is  it  that  you  complain ; 
It  feems  to  be,  principally,  that  I  do  not 
acknowledge  to  have  learned  my  doctrine 
in  your  fchool,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  I  explain  it  is  not  perfectly  confiftent, 
or  jufr.  You  fay.  Review  for  1778,  p.  48, 
**  I  cannot  eafily  abfolveyou  from  the  cen- 
"  fure  of  unpardonable  negle^fi:,  in  being  ig- 
**  norant  of  v/hat  has  fo  recently,  and  re- 
* '  peatedly  been  advanced  on  the  fundamental 
*'  i\ih]tdiofyo\xvDifqiiifitmis.  Tv^entyyears- 
**  are  now  nearly  elapfed  lince  I  firft  took 
'*  up  the  fubjed,  on  occafion  of  the  late 
*"'  Cadwallader  Colden's  treatife  of  thcprm- 
"  c'lple ofaBion  i?i ^natter,  a  fubjecl  on  which 
*'  I  have  frequently  defcanted,  in  various 
**  publications,  as  occafion  offered."  In 
the  fame  page  you  fay,  "  that  this  neg- 
*'  le(ft  of  mine  is  not  fo  much  real  as  of-- 
"  Jeaed. 

Now,    Sir,    whatever    be   the  degree   of  j 
blame  that  I  have  jufily  brought  upon  my- 
felf,  I  do  afiiire  you  that  my  ignorance  of 

your 
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your  having  maintained  what  I  contend  for 
is  not  affected,  but  real-,  and  indeed  my 
not  having  learned  more  of  you,  and  my 
not  holding  your  dodlrine  with  perfect 
confiftency,  may  be  allowed  to  weigh  fome- 
thing  in  anfwer  to  a  charge  of  plagiarifm, 
Befides,  whatever  injury  I  have  done  you, 
I  reap  no  advantage  from  it ;  becaufe  I  do 
not  advance  the  doctrine  as  my  own  dif- 
covery,  but  profefs  to  have  learned  the 
fyflem  from  F.  Bofcovich,  and  Mr.  Michell. 

I  am  but  an  occalional  reader  o£  Reviews, 
and  I  have  not  the  leaft  recolledion  either 
of  Mr.  Colden's  treatife,  or  of  any  thing 
that  was  ever  faid  about  it ;  and  yet  I  am 
far  from  thinking  difrefpedfully  either  of 
anonymous,  or  of  periodical  publications,  of 
which,  without  the  leafl  reafon,  you  fre- 
quently charge  me  :  but  certainly  there  is 
lefs  chance  of  an  anonymous  publication 
being  generally  known,  and  efpecially  of 
its  being  afcribed  to  its  right  author. 

You   fay,    p.   402,    that   you  find   I  do 

not  think  you  much   my  friend,  becaufe  I 

faid  fo  of  the  author  of  the  Bj]ay  in  your 

M  4  Review 
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Review  for  September  1775  •  but  I  had  not 
the  moft  diftant  fiifpicion  of  your  being 
the  writer  of  that  ElTay.  It  is  there  called 
a  Letter  to  the  ReviewerSy  and  was  an- 
nounced by  yourfelf,  as  a  piece  fuppofed  to 
be  written  either  by  myfelfy  or  fome  of  my 
able  frie72ds ;  and,  in  confequence,  proba- 
bly, of  that  manner  of  announcing  it,  it 
has,  with  many  perfons,  palled  for  minC' 
You  mull  not  blame  me  for  not  knowing 
it  to  be  yours,  when  yourfelf  announced  it 
as  mine. 

As  you  feem  not  to  have  any  recolledion 
of  this  circumilance,  which  has  led  my- 
felf  and  others  into  a  miftake,  I  lliall  take 
the  liberty  to  recite  the  v/hole  paragraph, 
which  is  in  a  note  of  your  Review  for 
Auguil  1775,  p-  175?  *'  For  the  rea- 
"  fons  alledged  in  our  account  of  Dr. 
*'  Priefcley's  Effays,  we  beg  leave  to  be 
**  excufed  for  the  prelent  from  entering 
**  into  this  intereiling  difpute,  and  that 
*'  flill  the  more  earnePdy,  as  we  have  had 
''  fent  us  a  long  and  laboured  defence  of 
*'  the  palTage  that  appeared  fo  exception- 

*'  able' 
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"  able  to  Mr.  Seton,  intended  to  have  beea 
"  printed  in  a  pamphlet  by  itfelf,  had  not 
*'  the  author  (either  the  Dr.  himfelf,  or 
*'  fome  able  friend)  juftly  conceived  fo 
*^  good  an  opinion  of  our  candour,  as  to 
*'  think  v^e  iliould  afford  a  place  for  it 
**  in  our  Review,  v^hich  we  purpofe  to  do 
**  in  our  next  number."  Accordingly  in 
the  very  next  number  (September  1775,) 
appeared  this  EfTay,  which  you  now  call 
your  own. 

There  are  feveral  other  things  in  your 
letters  to  me  that  are  almofl;  as  unaccount- 
able as  this.  I  am  very  far  from  having 
a  mean  opinion  of  your  under  Handing, 
and  men  of  fenfe  are  generally  can- 
did J  at  leafl:  they  are  able  to  perceive 
the  real  meaning  of  a  writer  who  wiihes 
to  be  underftood,  and  they  are  above  little 
cavils.  And  yet,  p.  64,  you  afcribe  to 
me  what  I  am  profeffedly  refuting,  and 
only  fuppofe  for  the  fake  of  that  refutation, 
viz.  the  foiidity  of  the  atoms,  or  the  ulti- 
mate conflituent  parts  of  bodies.  You 
write  varioully,  and  perhaps  not  very  con- 

fillently 
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Jiflently  with  refpedl  to  me ;  but,  in  gene° 
ralj  you  feem  to  think  that  I  write  with 
tolerable  perfpicuity^  as  well  as  readinefs  5 
you  fhould  therefore  have  reconlidered  the 
paffages  which  you  except  againft.  I  fee 
little,  if  any  thing,  that  I  can  amend  in 
them ;  and  yet  you  fay  that,  "  with  the 
"  befl  difpofition  in  the  v/orld  to  compre- 
**  hend  me,  you  cannot  poffibly  conceive 
"  what  I  am  about. 

Your  cavil,  p.  6^,  appears  to  me  to 
be  equally  ill  founded :  for  by  the  fmallefi 
parts  of  bodies,  I  evidently  mean  thofe 
that  are  fiippofed  to  be  the  fmaliei}:,  or  the 
folid  indifcerptible  atoms  of  other  philofo- 
phers  J  which  I  maintain  to  be  refolvable 
into  ftill  fmaller  parts.  1  do  not  wonder 
to  find  this  wretclied  cavil  in  fuch  a  v/riter 
as  Mr.  Whitehead,  but  it  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  perfon  who  has  any  degree 
of  reputation,  as  a  writer,  or  a  man  of 
fenfe,  and  candour. 

You  ridicule  what  you  call  my  pofnpous 
lift  of  authors  prefixed  to  the  Difquijitions, 

whea 
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#hen  I   barely   mention   thofe    of   which 
there  are  different  editions,  that,   as  I  quote 
the  pages,  thofe  who  had  different  editions 
of  the  fame  book  might  be  apprized  of  it. 
What  could  the  mofl  modeft  writer,  your- 
felf  for  inftance,  who  wiihed  to  be  under- 
flood,  do  lefs  ?    Had  I  meant  to  fwell  the 
lift,  I  iliould  have  inferted  in  it  all  that  I 
have  quoted  J    which,  however,  is   a  very 
common  pradice,  and  not  at  all  exception- 
able.    On  many  occaiions  you   charge  me 
with  vanity  and  conceit ;  and  once,    in  imi- 
tation, I  fuppofe,  of  the  ftyle  of  Dr.  John- 
fon,  you  term  it  an  exuberance  of  felf- exal- 
tation:   but    this   charge  is  founded  upon 
nothing  but  the  moft  forced  and  uncandid 
conftru6lion    of   my   expreffions.      This    I 
coniider  as  an  unworthy  artifice.     Had  I 
affeded  an  unufual  degree  of  7nod?fly,  in-^ 
confiftent  v/ith  v/riting  fo  much   as  I   do, 
(as  it  certainly  implies  that  I  think   myfelf 
capable  of  inftrucfling,  at  leaft,  foms  part  of 
mankind)  there  would  have  been  more  rea- 
fon  for  your  condud:. 

As  to  the  work  which  you  promife  the 
public,  I  fhall  exped  it  with  fome  impa- 
tience. 
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tience,  and  fhall  certainly  read  it  with  the 
greateft  attention ;  and  as  you  fay  that 
*'  the  theory  ef  phyfics,  or  the  fyftematical 
"  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  the  fci- 
"  ence  which  Lord  Bacon  reprefents  as  the 
*'  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  human  know- 
"  ledge  is  the  department  of  your  pecu- 
"  liar  profeffion,"  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
throw  fome  light  upon  it,  and  I  have  every 
reafon  to  wifh  you  fuccefs.  If  you  can 
prove,  as  you  fay,  page  277,  that  all  mat- 
ter is  po[feJj}d  of  fome  degree  of  perceptio?!, 
you  will  effediually  remove  the  only  diffi- 
culty under  which  my  fcheme  labours ; 
which  is  how  a  fentient  principle  is  the 
refuit  of  organization.  The  faB  I  think 
indifputable,  and  mufl  be  admitted  on  the 
received  rules  of  philcfophizingj  but  that 
it  muf  be  fo,  from  the  nature  of  things,  I 
own  I  do  not  yet  fee,  any  more  than  I  am 
yet  fatisiied  that  "  the  form  and  magnitude 
'*  of  bodies  are  to  be  coniidered  as  gene- 
**  rated  by  motion,"  p.  161,  or  that 
*'  every  natural  phenomenon,  or  diftind: 
*'  objed:  of  fenfe,  is  a  compound  of  adiive- 
*'  and  paffive  phyiical  powers,"  notwith- 

flanding 
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Handing  the  very  ingenious  obfervations 
that  you  have  advanced  with  refped:  to 
them. 

You  frequently  hint  that,  the  reafon 
why  I  have  generally  appeared  to  advantage 
in  controverfy,  is  that  I  have  always  pitchecJ 
upon  weak  antagonijls.  I  can  only  fay, 
that,  if  this  has  been  the  cafe,  it  has  been 
becaufe  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  any  better ;  and  m  general 
they  have  not  been  weak  either  in  their 
own  eyes,  or  in  thofe  of  the  public.  This 
charad:er,  however,  can  by  no  means  ap- 
ply to  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr.  Black- 
ftone.  Dr.  Reid,  or  Dr.  Beattie,  whatever 
you  may  fay  of  Dr.  Ofwald,  on  whofe 
work  you  will  find  the  higheft  encomiums 
in  the  Reviews  of  the  day ;  and  it  was 
in  fa£t,  held  in  very  great  and  general  ad- 
miration. 

You  will  alfo  find  the  fame  to  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  true  of  the  Letters  on  Ma- 
terialifm.  Befides  the  ftating  of  objections 
actually  made,  and  anfwering  them,  has  ^ 
much  better  eiFed  than  propofing  them  in 

other 
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Other  words ;  as  it  may  be  fufpeded,  that, 
hy  this  means,  the  anfwerer  gives  himfelf 
an  unfair  advantage;  and  when  I  replied 
to  him,  no  other  anfwer  had  appeared. 
For  as  to  your  Mr.  Seton,  who,  'it  feems, 
notwithflanding  the  incredulity  of  fome, 
did  really  liije^  and  is  now  adually  dead, 
I  could  not,  though  I  endeavoured  to  do 
it,  perfuade  myfeif  to  take  any  notice  of 
him;  he  appeared  to  know  fo  very  little  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  theological  know- 
ledgeo  Many  other  opponents  I  have  neg- 
lecfled  to  notice  becaufe  I  thought  them 
inlignificant,  though  they  are  not  without 
their  admirers,  and  boail:,  as  you  do,  that  I 
make  no  reply,  becaufe  I  am  not  able  to 
do  it.  As  to  yourfelf,  pretend  what  you 
will,  I  cannot  coniider  you  in  the  light  of 
an  adverfary. 

You  afk  me  repeatedly,  why,  lince  I 
deny  all  folidity  or  impenetrability,  I  fhould 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  fo  obnoxious  a  term 
as  matter,  when  the  lefs  exceptionable  one 
oi  fpirit  would  anfwer  my  purpofe  full  as 
well.     I  anfwer,  that  the  caufe  of  truth  is 

bed 
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jjeft  anfwered  by  calling  every  thing  by  its 
ufual  name,  and  I  think  it  a  mean  fubter- 
fuge  to  impofe  upon  manidnd  by  the  ufe  of 
words. 

Man,  I  believe,  was  wholly  made  of  the. 
duji  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  fame  fabftance 
with  the  earth  itfelf.  Now  by  what  term 
has  the  earth,  and  all  the  fubftances  that 
belong  to  it,  been  diftinguiilied,  but  that 
of  matter  ?  I  fuppofe  the  fentient  principle 
in  man  to  be  the  brain  itfelf,  and  not  any 
invifible  fiibjiance  reiiding  in  the  brain,  and 
capable  of  fubfifting  Vv^hen  the  brain  is  de- 
ftroyed.  Now  of  what  has  the  brain  been 
always  faid  to  coniift,  but  matter,  another 
fpecies  indeed  from  that  of  the  dull:  of  the 
ground,  but  flill  comprifed  under  the  fame 
common  appellation  of  matter  ?  In  what  other 
manner  than  that  which  I  have  chofen,  is 
it  poffible  to  red:ify  the  miftakes  of  men  ? 
To  call  matter  by  the  name  oi  fpirit  might 
tend  to  give  them  an  idea  that  my  opinions 
were,  in  fad,  the  fame  with  theirs,  thoup^h 
exprelTed  in  different  words  -,  and  by  this 
m.eans,  I  might  fcreen  myfelf  from  their 

cenfure. 
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cenfure ;   but    I    {hould   only   deceive^  and 
fhould  not  inJlruB  them  at  all. 

In  this  manner  too  many  chriftian 
preachers,  and  writers,  adopting  the  phrafe- 
ology  of  the  Athanafian  fyftem,  pafs  for 
orthodox,  without,  as  they  think,  any  vi- 
olation of  truth.  But  what  accrues  from 
this  condudt  ?  No  advantage  to  the  caufe  of 
truth  ',  nothing  but  the  mere  fafety  of  the 
preacher,  or  writer  : 

This,  Sir,  is  not  my  objeft.  I  have 
hitherto  purfued  a  different  plan,  and  have 
feen  no  reafon  to  repent  of  it.  Upon  this 
general  principle,  I  have  chofen  to  fay  that 
man  is  wholly  materia/,  rather  than  whol/y 
fpiritual,  though  both  the  terms  were  in 
my  option. 

You  muft  give  me  leave  to  clofe  this 
letter  with  fome  notice  of  a  paffage  of 
yours  to  me,  which  is  in  the  fame  ftrain 
with  many  others,  and  of  which  v/e  have 
but  too  many  examples  in  fuch  writers  as 
Voltaire  and  Mr.  Hume.  You  fay,  p. 
4.89,    "  As  to  your  concern  for  the  con- 

**  verfiQU 
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''  verfion    of  infidels,    I  look  upon  it  as 

''  the  cant  of  a  philofophical  crufader,  2.vi^ 

*f  am  forry  I  cannot  coincide  with  you    in 

"  your  projeded  conciliation    of  the    ra- 

**  tional  truths    of   philolbphy,    with    the 

"  myjierious  truths  of  chriilianity,     I  am 

*'  apprehenfive  that  it  is  impoffible,   with- 

^^  out  endangering   the   caufe  of  both,  to 

"^  bring  them  into    too    clofe   a  contad:." 

In  a   note,   {ib.)  you  add,   ''  It  is   a  moot 

"  point  with  me,  whether  the  really  think- 

"  ing  and  intelligent  philofophers,  whom 

''  Dr.  Prieflley  wifhes  to  convert,  are  great- 

*'  er  infidels,  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  un- 

*'  belief,  than  they  would   be   be,  if  con- 

"  verted  by  him  into  rational  chriftians/* 

Now  I  mufl  take  it  for  granted,  that  a 
man  of  much  lefs  difcernment  than  you, 
cannot  but  be  fenfible,  that  no  propofition 
can  be  t7'-ue  ^ndfalfe  at  the  fame  time,  or 
true  with  reipea;  to  philofophy,  and  falfe 
with  refpecl  to  theology,  or  vice  verfa-y  fo 
that  if  what  is  called  .a  myjiery  in  chrijlianity  ^ 
be  really  a  falfe  hood  in  philofophy  ^  i.  e.  re- 
ducible to  a  contradidion,  the  belief  of  it 
N  maft 
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mufl  be  abandoned  altogether,  at  any 
hazard;  and  the  fcheme  of  religion  that 
neceffarilv  fuppofes  it  to  be  true  muft  be 
confefl'ed'to  be  ill  founded,  and  an  inipo- 
fition  on  mankind. 

If,  for  example,  bread  mid  wine,  philo- 
fophically,  /.  e.  ftridly  and  juftly  confidered, 
cannot  htfefi  and  blood,  the  popifli  doarine 
of   tranjubftantiation    cannot  be   true.     So 
alfo  if  one  cannot   be   three,  or  three,  one, 
mathematically  confidered,   neither  can  the 
Athanafian  dodrine  of  the  ^rrinity  be  true. 
It  certainly,   therefore,   behoves  every   ra- 
tional chriftian  to  prove  the  confiflency  of 
the  articles  of  his  faith  with  true  philofo- 
phy  and  the  nature  of  things.     This  is  the 
only   method  of  effeaually  filencing  fuch 
unbelievers   as,  with  the  low  view  of  im-; 
pofing  on  the  weakeil:  chriilians,  pretend  to 
believe  chriftianity,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  maintain  it  is  not  founded  on  argument-, 
thinking  to  lofe  no  charaaer  with  men  of 
fenfe,  like  themfelves,  who  will  eafily  per- 
ceive  the  defign  with  which  fuch  abfurd 
profeiTions  are  made,  and  will   be  ready  to 


lom 
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join  in  the  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  thofe 
who  are  taken  with  them .     If  J  were  really 
an  unbeliever,  I  think  I  fhould  not  fcruple 
to  avow  it,  rather  than  debafe  my  mind  by 
fuch  paltry  evafions.    But  it  muft  be  owned 
that  an   unbeliever  has  not  the  fame  caufe 
for  a  JiriSi  attachment  to  truth,  that  a  chrif- 
tian  has, 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  fervant, 
^         ,  J.    PRIESTLEY 

C'ALNE,  June  1778.  ■«.  *^  1^  i  . 
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SIR, 

N  attack  from  a  perfon  of  your  re» 
ligious  perfuaiion  is  a  thing  that  is 
new  to  me ;  and  as  I  have  frequently  men- 
tioned your  people  with  refped:,  and  have 
always  had  very  agreeable  conne6tions  with 
individuals  of  your  body,  it  would  have 
been  a  real  fatisfadion  to  rne  to  have  found 
that,  even  in  their  oppojition  to  me,  they 
were  refpe6lablej  and  therefore  to  have  had 
it  in  my  power  to  fpeak  as  handfomely  of 
you  allj  as  1  have  hitherto  done.  However, 
though  an  individual  has  fhewn  that  want 
of  civility  and  candour,  which  I  had  thought 
infeparable  from  all  Quakers,  and,  alfo  too 
little  acquaintance  with  his  fubjed,  I  fliall 
by  no  means  impute  thefe  faults  to  the 
whole  body  to  which  you  belong;  many 
of  whom  I  knov/  to  be  equally  diftinguifhed 
fQX  their  candour  and  knowledge. 

N  3  Yqu 
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You  know.  Sir,  I  prefume,  that  I  pro- 
fefs  to  believe  in  a  God,  a  providence,  and  a 
future  Jlate,  in  the  divine  mijjion  of  Chrif, 
and  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures.  I  have 
written  not  a  little  in  the  dired:  defence  of 
thefe  principles,  and  I  hope  my  general 
character  and  conduct  does  not  give  the  lie 
to  my  profellion.  Why  then  Ihould  you 
fuppofe  me  not  to  be  fincere,  and  to  htfe- 
cretly  under7nining  thefe  great  principles  of 
of  religion  ?  Might  not  I,  if  I  were  fo 
difpofed,  retort  the  fame  furmifes  and 
calumnies  refpecfling  you  ?  You  are  cer- 
tainly at  liberty  to  urge  me  with  what 
you  apprehend  to  be  the  real  confequences 
of  my  doftrine,  but  this  you  might  do 
without  intimating,  as  you  frequently  do, 
that  I  was  apprized  of  the  immoral  and 
dangerous  confequences  of  my  principles^ 
and  wifhed  to  propagate  them  on  that  ae^ 
count. 

**  Materialifm,^'  you  fay,  p.  ,163,  **  muft 
**  terminate  in  Atheifm;"  and  p.  90, 
**  The  dod:rine  of  materialifm  muft  be  at- 
««  tended  with   the   mofl   deilru<5live   and 

"  fatal 
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"  fatal  confequences.  It  fuppofes  that  this 
**  life  is  our  only  place  of  exiftence,  and 
**  by  this  means  takes  away  all  confidence 
"  in  God,  all  hope  of  future  rewards,  and 
**  fear  of  punifhment.  It  tears  up  all 
**  religion  by  the  very  roots,  and  renders 
*'  all  our  moral  powers  and  faculties  wholly 
*'  ufelefs,  or  fuppofes  them  to  be  mere 
"  creatures  of  education  and  human  policy, 
"  In  Ihort,  its  language  is,  let  us  eat  and 
"  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.''  You  are 
pleafed  to  add,  "  I  do  not  fay  that  Dr. 
*'  Prieftley  will  direBly  defend  thefe  prin- 
*'  ciples,  or  that  he  altogether  believes 
"  them  to  be  the  confequences  of  his  doc- 
**  trine."  This  however,  is  an  infinuation, 
that,  though  not  altogether,  I  do  in  part  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  confequences  of  my 
dodlrine  -,  and  other  paiTages  in  your  work 
fufficiently  ihew,  that  you  think  me  capa- 
ble of  advancing  and  fupporting  thefe  prin- 
ciples, even  though  I  fliould  be  altogether 
perfuaded  of  their  horrid  confequences. 

"  It  mufl  be  owned,"  you   fay,  p.  108, 

"  that  our  author  ihews  no  great  delicacy 

N  4:  **  refped:* 
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"  refpeding  the  cliarader  of  the  facred 
"  penmen.  He  very  freely,  though  in- 
^*  dh-edly,  befpatters  them  with  dirt  j  from 
"  whence  one  might  naturally  fufped:,  that 
"  he  owes  them  no  very  good  will.  Pro- 
^'  felfions  of  this  kind,"  you  fay,  p.  iio, 
^*  from  one  who  profelTes  to  believe  the 
**  gofpel,  looks  fo  much  like  a  feigned 
"  friendjljipy  in  order  to  deliver  it  more  fe- 
"  curely  into  the  hands  of  the  deifts,  that 
"  it  will  not  fail  to  recall  to  memory  the 
'^^  treatment  of  our  Lord  by  one  of  his 
'*  profeffed  difciples,  to  which,  with  re- 
"  fpe(5t  to  the  gofpel  revelation,  it  bears  a 
'*  fliriking  refemblance.  There,"  you  fay, 
p.  112,  **  is  an  end  of  all  fcripture  au- 
«*  thority  at  once,  v/hich  perhaps  would 
^*  not  be  very  difagreeable  to  this  writer." 
Laftly  you  fcruple  not  to  fay,  page  io6, 
**  I  fhould  not  v/onder  to  hear  this  learned 
«*  gentleman,  armed  cap-a-pee,  with  logic 
*•  and  philofophy,  reprefent  his  Lord  and 
**  Saviour  as  a  greater  deceiver  than  Ma- 
^'  hornet.  To  fuch  miferable  and  profane 
**  fliifts,  may  rafh  reafoning  bring  an  un- 
**  guarded  man." 

For 
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For  the  honour  of  the  chriftian  name, 
and  of  the  particular  profeiTion  to  which 
you  belong,  I  hope  that,  on  refiediion, 
yourfelf,  or  at  leaft  your  friends,  will  blufh 
for  thefe  things.  In  the  preceding  quo- 
tation, I  hope.  Sir,  you  w-ill  be  thought 
to  have  given  a  very  unfair  account  of  my 
moral  prmciples  and  ijicws ,  let  us  now  fee 
whether  you  be  any  better  acquainted  with 
the  profeJJ'ed  defign  of  my  work,  and  the  7m~ 
ture  of  the  argument. 

"  The  great  objed  in  view,"  you  fay, 
p.  171,  "  it  feems,  in  contriving  and  mo- 
"  delling  thefe  enquiries  into  matter  and 
"  fpirit,  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
*'  better  fupport  of  Arianifm."  Now,  Sir, 
fo  much  are  you  miftaken,  that  the  great  ob- 
jed;  in  view  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  you 
fuppofe,  viz.  the  radical  overturning  of  the 
fyilem  of  Arianifm,  by  proving  the  abfur- 
dity,  and  explaining  the  origin,  of  the 
doctrines  of  a  foul,  and  of  pre-exijiencey 
which  are  neceilarily  fuppofed  in  the  Arian 
fyflem ;  and  a  very  great  part  of  my  work 
is,  not  indire(ftly,  but  openly,  and  both  really, 

and 
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and  by  name,  an  attack  upon  Arianifm,  and 
both  what  is  called   the  high   and   the   low 
Arian   hypothejis,    which    I  confider  fepa-  ' 
rately. 

Let  us  now  fee  the  light  in  which  my 
account  of  the  opinions  of  the  chrifiian  Fathers 
has  happened  to  ftrike  you;  and  in  this 
you  are  no  lefs  unfortunate.  *'  The  thing 
"  he  propofes  to  prove,"  you  fay,  p.  140, 
«*  is  that  the  chrifiian  Fathers  believed  that 
"  the  foul  can  have  no  exigence  feparate 
**  from  the  body,  that  thought  and  con- 
*'  fcioufnefs  may  be  the  refult  of  an  orga- 
"  nized  fyltem  of  matter.  Confequently,*' 
you  fay,  p.  149,  "  our  author's  grand  boaft, 
*'  that  the  apoftles  and  primitive  fathers 
*'  thought  with  him,  that  the  foul  is  ma- 
**  terial  and  mortal,  vanifhes  into  air  5  : 
**  v/here,  perhaps,  this  experimental  phi- 
**  lofopher  may  be  able  to  make  more  of  1 
*'  it  than  we  can  do  in  thefe  lower  re- 
*'  eions." 

Again,  p.  148,  after  reciting  the  opinion 
of  CI.   Mamertus,  who  fays    of  the  foul,    i 
that  it  is   neither  extended,    nor   in  place ^ 

you 
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you  fay,  "  Thefe  feem  to  me  mofl  ex- 
"  traordinary  affertions,  to  prove  that  the 
**  foul  is  material,  and  dies  with  the  body. 
*'  It  requires  more  fkill  in  Logic  than  I 
"  am  mailer  of  to  find  this  conclulion  in 
*'  either  of  the  premifes," 

A  very  extraordinary  conclufion  indeed, 
but,  if  that  had  been  my  idea,  it  would 
not  have  been  more  extraordinary  than  your 
miftake  of  the  v/liole  drift  of  my  argument 
in  this  buiinefs.  I  had  alTerted  that  the 
id,c2iOi  refined fpirituality,  maintained,  I  find, 
by  yourfelf,  was  unknown  to  all  antiquity ; 
and  therefore  I  have  fhown,  that  though, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  heathen 
philofophers,  the  foul  was  conlidered  as  a 
fubfcance  diflinct  from  the  body,  being  a 
detached  part  of  the  great  foul  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  it  httd  the  property  of  extenjion,  and. 
was,  in  reality,  what  v/e  fliould  now  call 
a  more  refined  kind  of  matter  -,  and  that  true 
Jpiritualijhi  was  introduced  gradually;  but, 
if  any  more  diilind:  aera  can  be  fixed  on, 
it  was  that  of  this  very  Mamertus, 
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I  farther  prove,  that,  according  to  the 
true  fyflem  of  revelation,  though  the  fen- 
tient  and  thinking  principle  may  be  fpoken 
of  as  diflind  from  the  other  fundions  of 
the  man,  it  was  always  fuppofed  to  refide 
in  fome  part  of  his  body,  and  to  be  infepa- 
rable  from  it.  For  the  facred  writers  never 
fpeak  of  the  foul  as  in  one  place,  and  the 
body  in  another ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  in- 
trodudion  of  the  heathen  philofophy  into 
chriftianity,  that  it  was  imagined  that  the 
foul  retained  its  perceptivity  and  activity 
while  the  body  was  in  the  grave.  Of  this, 
I  prefume,  I  have  given  fufficient  proof. 

You  are  pleafed,  indeed,  to  alledge,  page 
144,  as  a  proof  that  the  early  chriftians 
thought  differently,  a  palTage  in  the  epiftle 
of  Polycarp,  who  fays  that  "  Paul,  and 
**  the  reft  of  the  apoilles,  are  in  the  place 
**  appointed  for  them,  ^^^cc  tw  xt;^;^,  with  the 
''  Lord,"  But  if  you  had  attended  to  the 
Greek,  you  would  have  perceived  that 
this  is  not  the  necejfary  fenfe  of  the  paffage, 
and  Archbilhop  Wake  renders  it  "  the  place 
«*  that  was  due  to  them,  from  the  Lord." 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  had  you  been  fufficiently  conver- 
fant  with  ecclefiafiical  hijiory^  you  would 
have  known,  that  it  was  not  till  many 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Polycarp,  that 
any  chriftian  thought  that  the  feparate  foul, 
whether  fentient  or  not,  was  in  any  other 
place  than  that  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  term  hades.  It  was  univerfally  thought 
that  good  men  were  not  with  God  and 
Chrijl  till  after  the  refurredion,  which  is 
clearly  the  fcripture  dodlrine. 

In  John  xvi.  3.  our  Lord  fays,  /  ijoill 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myfelf,  that 
where  I  am,  ye  may  be  alfo.  Here  is  a  plain 
limitation  of  the  time  when  the  difciples 
of  our  Lord,  and  even  the  apoftles  them- 
felves,  were  to  be  admitted  to  his  prefence, 
and  live  with  him,  viz.  at  his  return  to 
raife  the  dead,  and  not  before. 

What  you  fay  on  the  fubjed:  of  the 
ilate  of  the  foul  between  death  and  the  re- 
furredion,  is  too  trifling  to  deferve  a  par- 
ticular notice.  As  you  feem  not  to  have 
given  fufficient  attention  to  this  fubjedl,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to 

your 
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your  careful  perufal,  what  the  excellent 
Bifhop  of  Carlille  has  written  on  it.  Arch- 
deacon Blackburne's  Hijiorical  View  of  this 
Controverfy,  the  DifTertation  prefixed  to 
Alexander  s  Co?J2?nentary  on  i  Cor.  xv.  and 
a  fummary  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
the  third  volume  of  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion, 

It  is  upon  this  fubjedt  that  you  note, 
with  great  triumph,  that  I  have  quoted 
as  one,  two  fimilar  paffages  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.  Another  perfon  would  have 
fuppofed  this  to  have  happened  through 
inadvertency,  and  not,  as  you  will  have  it, 
with  dejign.  It  mull;  have  been  infatuation 
to  have  done  this  in  a  work  fo  inviting  of 
criticifm  as  mine  is.  A  new  editi'on  of 
the  work  will  fhew  you  that  my  argument 
lofes  nothing  by  the  redification  of  that: 
miftake. 

I  fhall  mention  one  more  miilake  of  my 
meaning,  though  in  a  thing  of  no  great 
confequence.  "  It  is  a  great  miftake,'* 
you  fay,  p.  lo,  "to  fuppofe  with  Dr, 
**  Prieflley,  and  fome  other  philofophers, 

"  that 
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*f  that  there  is  forne  unknown  fubflance 
'*  in  material  nature,  diftind:  from  the  pro- 
'*  perties  of  folidity  and  exteniion."  Now 
what  I  have  faid,  and  repeated  many  times 
is,  that  v/heii  all  the  properties  of  fub- 
flance are  taken  away,  the  fubftance  itfelf 
is  gone;  and  that  the  terms  fubjiance,  ef-^ 
fence,  &c.  &c.  are  merely  a  convenience  in 
fpeech. 

You  triumph  exceedingly  in  my  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fmalleji  particles  of  matter  being 
refolved  into  others  ftill  fmaller.  For  an. 
explanation  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  my  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Kenrick. 

Your  ftridures  on  the  fubje«ft  o£ perfonal 
identify  I  freely  leave  to  have  their  full  efFe£l 
on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  without  any 
appreheniion  of  the  confequence. 

Before  I  clofe  this  letter,  I  fhall  briefly 
mention  a  few  particulars,  which  fhow 
that  you  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Jiate  of  opinions  for  a  controveriial 
writer  on  fuch  fubjetfls  as  thofe  of  the 
Difquifitions, 

''  Nor 
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"  Nor  do  I  prefiime,"  you  fay,  p.  25', 
"  that  any  philofopher  will  contend  for  an 
"  earlier  and  earlier  exigence  of  this  world, 
*'  and  the  creatures  in  it,  ad  infinitum.'' 
Now,  Sir,  many  philofophers  and  divines 
maintain  the  very  docftrine  that  you  think 
not  to  exift.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonifts,  it  is  afferted  by  Dr.  Hartley,  it 
is  what  I  have  given  in  my  Inllitutes,  and 
I  believe  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Price,  who  is 
far  from  thinking  with  me  on  the  fubjed: 
of  the  Difquifitions. 

<*  Our  learned  author/'  you  fay,  p.  81, 
"  indeed,  affedts  to  difbelieve  the  continual 
"  flux  of  the  particles  of  the  human  body  -, 
*'  but  this  I  prefume  no  one  will  ferioufly 
*'  deny,  who  has  a  com.petent  knowledge 
*'  of  its  ftruiflure  and  ceconomy." 

Now  many  perfons.   Sir,  and  even  Dr. 
Watts,    whom  you   quote   v/ith    fo   much 
refped,    ferioufly    believed    that    there   are      I 
parts  of  the  body,  ioMi^fiamina,  that  never 


change. 
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There  is  another  thing  that  you  take  for 
granted,  in  which  I  believe  you  are  quite 
lingular,  and  it  is,  indeed,  fufficiently  cu- 
rious. You  fay,  p.  167,  that  **  where  body 
*'  is,  fpace  is  necelfarily  excluded,"  and 
from  this  extraordinary  fuppofition  you 
draw  many  curious  inferences,  in  your  rea- 
foning  about  the  nature  of  fpirit,  and  of 
the  deity.  Now  I  have  heard  of  fpace  being 
occupiedy  but  never  of  its  being  excluded 
before. 

I  mufl  not  quite  conclude  without  ac- 
knowledging myfelf  obliged  to  you  for 
furniiliing  me  with  a  proof,  which  you 
will  find,  by  Dr.  Price's  remarks,  was  in 
fome  meafure  wanting,  of  its  being  the 
real  opinion  of  any  perfon,  xh^X  fpirit  bears 
no  relation  to  fpace.  You  do  it  in  the 
ampleft  manner,  and  build  upon  it  your 
argument  againfi:  the  materiality  of  the  hu- 
man foul.  According  to  you  Dr.  Clarke, 
Dr.  Price,  and  others,  who  maintain  the 
locality,  and  confequently  the  extenfion  of 
fpirit,  are  as  much  materialifls  as  myfelf. 
I  leave  them  and  you  to  difpute  that  point; 
O  and 
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and  you  may  imagine  I  fhall  not  feel  un-=« 
pleafantly  in    the  fituation  of  a  fpeBator, 
It  will  give   me  fome  refpite,  and  I  fhall  |: 
exped:  to  derive  fbme  advantage  from  the  \ 
ifiiie  of  the  contefl,  in  whole  favour  ibever  ,: 
it  may  be.  j 

*«  No  corporeal  fubftance,"  you  fay,  p.  63,  | 
"  whatever  can  poffibly  be  the  feat  of  fen-  ; 
**  fation ;  for  all  of  them  have  extenfion»  I 
*^  and  muft  be  of  fome  figure  or  form- j 
^«  On  the  fame  principles,"  p.  128,  "  wei 
*'  may  explain  the  omniprefence  of  God ! 
"  not  by  extenfion  through  all  bodies,  as  i 
*«  this  writer  feems  to  believe,  which  is 
«  an  idea  fo  grofs  that  it  deferves  a  name 
<'  which,  for  the  flike  of  the  author,  I  fhall  ^ 
,*'  not  befto?/  upon  it." 

Now,  as  you  have  not  fcrupled  to  make 
ufe  of  the  terms  materidiji,  and  atheifi  iij 
this  controverfy,  I  have  really  a  good  deal  oi 
curiofity  to  know  what  dread  name  it  is,  that^ 
mit  of  regard  to  me,  you  fbpprel^  the  men  j 
tion  of.  If  it  be  too  dreadful  for  thcf 
public  ear,  could  you  not  favour  me  with; 
the  intimation  of  it  in  a  private  letter  ?  I 

fhalJ^ 
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fhall  communicate  it  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Price,  whom  it  concerns  as  much  as  it  does 
myfelf.  Dr.  Clarke,  you  will  alfo  find, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Price,  all  the 
mofl  diflinguiflied  immaterialifls,  will  fall 
under  this  dread  cenfure.  But,  being  fo 
many  of  us,  materialifts  and  immaterialiils, 
we  fhall  bear  it  the  better ;  for  bodies,  and 
large  companies  of  men,  we  know,  are  not 
cafily  afFed:ed  either  by  Jhame  or  fear, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

J.   PRIESTLEY. 

t^ALNE,  June  1778. 
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To    Dr,    HORSELEY, 


Dear  Si R5 

I  THINK  my felf  particularly  happy  that 
a  perfon  of  your  abilities,  and  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  knowledge,  has 
vouchfafed  to  allude  to  my  work,  though 
only  in  ajermon,  as  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  myfelf  more  fully  with 
refped:  to  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  concern- 
ing liberty  and  necejjit^y,  and  likewife  of 
fhowing  that  thtfeSi  of  neceflarians,  though 
almofi;  every  where  fpoken  againji,  is  more 
numerous  and  refpediable  than  is  generally 
imagined  ^  for  that  you.  Sir,  belong  to  it 
as  much  as  I  do ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  you  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  one  i^X  of 
phrafes,  and  I  of  another. 

O   2  It 
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It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  exprefs  iii 
ftronger  terms  than  you  do,  the  abfolute 
certainty  of  every  determination  of  the 
will  of  man,  as  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumftances  he  is  in,  and  the  motives  pre- 
fented  to  him.  ^^  A  moral  motive  and  a 
**  mechanical  force,"  you  fay,  p.  lo,  «'  are 
*'  equally  certain  caufes,  each  of  its  proper 
'*  effed:.  A  moral  motive,"  you  fay,  **  is 
*'  what  is  more  iigniiicantly  called  the 
"  final  caufe,  and  can  have  no  influence 
''  but  with  a  being  that  propofes  to  itfelf 
**  an  end,  chufes  me^ns,  and  thus  puts  it- 
''  felf  in  adion.  It  is  true  that  while  this 
"  is  my  end,  and  while  I  conceive  thefe 
"  to  be  the  means,  a  definite  action  will 
*'  as  certainly  follow  that  definite  choice 
*'  and  judgement  of  my  mind,  provided  I 
t'  be  free  from  ail  e^^ternal  reflraint  and  im- 
**  pediment,  as  a  determinate  motion  will 
*'  be  excited  in  a  body  by  a  force  applied 
*Mn  a  given  dired:ion.  There  is,  hi  both 
"  cafes,  an  equal  certainty  of  the  effed:/' 

Having  granted  this,  it  is   not  poffible 
that  yoti  and  I  can  have  any  difference  that 

/      '    ' is 
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is  not  merely  verbal.  Our  ideas  are  pre- 
cifely  the  fame ;  nor  have  I  indeed  any  ob- 
jed:ion  to  your  language,  in  any  fenfe  in 
which  it  can  be  confiflent  with  the  above 
alTertions. 

You  are  too  good  a  mathematician  to  re- 
quire being  told^  that,  if  every  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  of  man  certainly  depends 
upon  preceding  caufes,  whether  the  caufes 
be  moral,  or  phyfical,  it  is  not  poffible 
that  any  determination,  or  confequently 
that  any  event,  in  which  men  are  con- 
cerned, could  have  been  otherwife  than  it 
has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be ;  or  that  the  Divine 
Being,  v/ho,  as  you  juflly  fay,  *«  knows 
"  things  by  their  caufes,  as  being  himfelf 
"  the  firft  caufe,  the  fource  of  power  and 
**  activity  to  all  other  caufes,"  fhould  not 
have  intended  every  thing  to  be  juft  as  it  is. 
On  this  ground  only  can  you  affirm,  as  you 
do,  that  "  to  him  every  thing  that  fhall 
**  ever  be  is  at  all  times  infinitely  more 
*'  certain,  than  any  thing,  either  paft  or 
^'  prefent,  can  be  to  any  man,"  &c.  This, 
I  fay,  you  need  not  be  told.  It  is  an  im- 
O  4  mediatg 
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inediate  and  neceffary  inference  from  your 
own  principle.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than 
repeating  the  fame  thing  in  other  words. 

You  even  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  cafe 
of  the  greatefl  virtue  that  was  ever  exerted 
by  man,  viz.  the  voluntary  fufferings  and 
death  of  Chrift,  and  like  wife  to  a  cafe  of 
the  greatefl:  wickednefs,  viz.  that  of  his 
enerpies  in  voluntarily  inflicting  thofe  fuf- 
ferings upon  him.  No  perfon  can  exprefs 
this  with  more  perfpicuity  or  energy  than 
you  have  done, 

^'  Now  therefore,"  you  fay,  p.  3,  **  he  be- 

**  gins  to  fhew  them"  (his  difciples)  ^'  that 

**  he  miffi  go  to  Jerufalem,  and,  after  much 

"  malicious  perfecution  from   the  leaders 

"  of  the  Jewifh  people,   he  mti/i  be  killed. 

*'  The  form  of  expreffion  here  is  very  re- 

^*  markable  in  the  original,   and  it  is  well 

**  preferved  in  our  Englifli  tranilation.    He 

^'  miiji  go,  he  ?nuji  fuffer,  he  7nuji  be  kil- 

?'  led,  he   mufi  be  raifed  again  on  the  third 

f*  day.     All  thefe   things  were   fixed    and 

ff  determinedr— mufl  inevitably  be- — x\q- 

**  thin^r 
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**■  thing  could  prevent  them — and  yet  the 
*•*  greater  part  of  them  were  of  a  kind  that 
*'  mi^tfeem  to  depend  intirely  upon  man's 
*'  free-agency.     To  go,    or  not  to  go   to 
"  Jerufalem,  was  in  his  own  power,    and 
'*  the    perfecution    he    met    with    there, 
*"'  arifing  from  the  folly  and  the  malice  of 
**  ignorant   and    v/icked   men,    fure|y    de- 
**;  pended  upon  the  human  will ;  yet,  by  the 
**  form  of  the  fentence,  thefe  things   are 
**  included  under  the  fame  NeceJJity  of  Event 
**  as  that  which  was  evidently  an  immedi- 
^'  ate  eiFe£l  of  divine  power,  without  the 
**  concurrence  of  any  other  caufe,   the  re- 
**  furre(5lion  of  Jefus  from  the  dead.     The 
*'  words  which  in  the  original  exprefs  the 
*'  going,  the  fuffering,  the  being  killed,  the 
**  being  raifed  again,  are  equally  fubjed;  to 
**  the    verb   v/hich    anfwers   to  the  word 
*'  miijl  of  our  language,  and  in  its  proper 
"  meaning  predicates  necejjity.     As  he  miiji 
**  be  raifed  on  the  third  day,  fo   he  mufi 
"  go,    he  jniijl  fuffer,    he  miiJi  be  killed. 
**  Every  one  of  thefe  events,  his  going  to 
*'*  Jerufalem,  his  fuifering,   and  his   death 
f*  there,  and  that  thefe  fufferings,  and  that 

**  death 
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''  death  fhould  be  brought  about  hy  the 
**  malice  of  the  elders  and  chief  priefts 
'^  and  fcribes ;  every  one  of  thefe  things 
**  is  plainly  announced,  as  no  lefs  unal- 
**  terably  fixed,  than  the  refurredion  of 
f^  our  faviour,  or  the  time  of  his  refur- 
"  region,  that  it  was  to  happen  on  the  j 
f  third   day.'' 

If  then  the  virtuous  determinations  of 
Chriil:,  and  the  wricked  determinations  of 
his  enemies,  were  equally  neceiTary  (for  I 
have  no  other  idea  to  the  word  muji  be^ 
and  indeed  you  yourfelf  ufe  them  as  fy- 
nonymous)  every  other  a<fl  of  virtue,  or  aft 
of  vice,  is  equally  necefTary,  or  miiji  be,  and 
nothing  but  a  miracle,  or  an  arbitrary  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  of  nature,  can  pre- 
vent its  taking  place.  Though  you  do  not 
chufe  to  call  this  a  phyjical^  but  a  7noral 
neceffity,  you  allow  it  to  be  a  real  ne- 
ceihty,  arifing  from  the  operation  of  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  implying  an  im- 
poffibility  of  the  thing  being  otherwife  , 
than  it  is,  which  is  all  that  I  wiih  you  to  ! 
grant. 

For 
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For  any  man  to  have  aded  differently 
from  what  he  did,  in  any  given  cafe,  he 
•  mufl  have  been  differently  difpofed  at  the 
time,  or  mufl  have  had  different  views  of 
things  prefent  to  his  mind;  neither  of 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  depends  upon 
himfelf.  For  though  it  does  fo  immediately ^ 
it  does  not  do  fo  ultimately :  for  fince  every 
particular  determination  depends  upon 
his  immediately  preceding  circumfcances, 
it  neceffarily  follows  that  the  whole  chain 
of  his  determinations  and  actions  depends 
upon  his  original  make,  and  original  circum- 
fiances.  And  who  is  our  maker  but  God  ? 
"or  who  is  it  that  difpofes  of  us  but  the 
fame  God  ? 

You  could  not,  dear  Sir,  have  written 
what  you  have  done,  if  you  had  not  felt^ 
and  enjoyed  this  mofh  important  truth. 
Let  us  do  it  freely  and  without  referve, 
let  us  not  fcruple  to  exprefs  it  in  its  pro- 
per language,  and  let  us  openly  acknow- 
ledge, and  chearfully  embrace,  all  the  fair 
confequences  of  it.  I  need  not  with  you. 
Sir,  make  any  encomium  on  our  common 

prin- 
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principles.  The  dodlrine  of  neceffity, 
(moral  neceffity,  if  you  chufe  to  call  it  fo) 
contains,  or  implies,  all  that  the  heart  of 
man  can  wiili.  It  leads  us  to  conlider 
ourfelves,  and  every  thing  elfe  as  at  the 
uncontrolled  difpofal  of  the  greateft  and 
beft  of  beings  i  that,  flridly  fpeaking, 
nothing  does,  or  can,  go  wrong ;  that  all 
retrogade  motions,  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
in  the  natural  world,  are  only  apparenfy 
not  real.  Being  under  this  infallible  guid^ 
ance,  our  final  deftination  is  certain  and 
glorious.     In  the  language  of  Pope, 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direcStion,  which  thou  canft  not  fee  j 

All  difcord,  harmony   not  underftood  j 

All  partial  evil,  univerfal  good  : 

And,  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reafon's  fpite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Let  us  now  confider  why  it  is  that  you 
objedito  the  term  pby^cal,  as  applied  to  the 
caufes  of  human  adions.  For  I  am  ready 
to  difufe  it,  if  it  imply  any  thing  more  than 
we  both  agree  in  maintaining.  The  word 
itfelf  is  derived  from  (pva^^  nature,  and 
therefore,  literally  rendered,  fignifies  agree- 
able 
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able  to  nature,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  A 
phyfical  caufe,  therefore,  is  fimply  that 
which,  according  to  the  eftabliflied  laws 
of  nature,  will  produce  a  given  efFedt^ 
and  of  courfe  refpedis  the  laws  to  which 
the  mind  is  fubjed:,  as  well  as  thofe  by 
which  the  external  world  is  governed, 
both  being  equally  within  the  compafs  of 
nature.  I  therefore  apply  it  to  both  cafes 
indifcriminately. 

If  you  fay  the  operations,  and  therefore 
the  laws,  are  of  a  very  different  nature, 
I  readily  acknowledge  it.  For,  with  re- 
fpei5t  to  this,  it  is  impoffible  that  we  can 
really  differ.  The  compafs  of  nature  is 
great,  and  comprizes  very  various  things. 
Chemifiry,  for  inftance,  and  common  me- 
chanics are  very  different  things ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  different  kinds  of  laws, 
or  rules,  by  which  tQ  exprefs,  and  explain, 
their  operations  ;  but  flill  they  are  equally 
branches  of  Phyfcs.  So  alfo  though  the 
phenomena,  and  confequently  the  laws  of 
the  tnind,  are  different  from  thofe  of  the 
body^  that  is  no  fufiicient  reafon  why  v/e 

Hiould 
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ihould  not  comprize  them  under  the  fame 
general  term  of  phyjics.  However,  if  you 
diilike  the  word,  in  the  extenlive  applica- 
tion in  which  I  ufe  it,  I  am  very  well 
content  to  ufe  it  in  your  more  retrained 
fenfe,  and  will  call  the  things  that  influ- 
ence the  mind  moral,  and  not  phyiical 
caufes.  Only  allow  that  there  are  laws, 
and  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is  truly  and 
properly  influenced,  producing  certain  de- 
finite effects  in  definite  circumflances,  and 
I  fhall  not  quarrel  with  you  for  the  fake  of 
a  term. 

You  fay,  p.  lo,  that  I  confound  moral 

and  phyfical  neceflity,  or,  to  ufe  your  own 

words,  that  *'  v/hen  I  reprefent  the  influ- 

'  ence  of  moral   motives,  as  arifing  from 

*  a  phyiical  oecefiity,  the  very  fame  with 
'  that  which  excites  and  governs  the  mo- 
'  tions  of  the  inanimate  creation,  I  con- 
'  fo  ind  nature's  diftinctions,  and  contra- 
'  di6t  the  very  principles  I  would  feem  to 

*  have  eiLabliilied  -,  and  that  the  fource  of 

*  the  ovriike  is,  that   I   imagine  a  iimili- 

*  tude  betv^een  things  which  admit  of  no 

*  comi   /ifbn." 

Now, 
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Now,  Sir,  I  will  allow  as  much  differ- 
ence as  you  can  fuppofe  between  moral  and 
phyiical  caufes.  Inanimate  matter,  as  the 
pen  that  I  write  with,  is  not  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  motives,  nor  is  the 
hand  that  holds  the  pen,  but  the  mind 
that  dire(fts  both.  I  think  I  diflinguifh 
thefe  things  better  by  the  terms  voluntary 
and  involu72tary  ',  but  thefe  are  mere  words, 
and  I  make  no  comparifon  between  them, 
or  between  moral  and  phyiical  caufes,  but 
in  that  very  refped:  in  which  you  yourfelf 
acknowledge  that  they  agree,  /.  e.  the 
certainty  with  which  they  produce  their 
refpe6tive  effects.  And  this  is  the  proper 
foundation  of  all  the  necejjity  that  I  afcribe 
to  human  adlions.  My  concluiion,  that 
men  could  not,  in  any  given  cafe,  acft 
otherwife  than  they  do,  is  not  at  all  affeded 
by  the  terms  by  which  we  diftinguiih  the 
laws  and  caufes  that  refped:  the  mind  from 
thofe  which  refped:  the  external  world. 
That  there  are  any  laws,  and  that  there 
are  any  caufes,  to  which  the  mind  is  fub- 
jed,    is    all   that    my   argument    requires. 

Give 
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Give  me  the  thing,  and  I  will  readily  givd 
you  the  name. 

Again,  you  diftinguifh  between  efficient 
and  Jinal  caufes,  and  fay  that,  by  means 
of  the  latter,  a  perfon  puts  himfelf  in  mo- 
tion. But  Hill,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  al- 
low, that,  notwithftanding  this,  a  definite 
ad:  will  certainly  follow  a  definite  choice 
and  judgment  of  the  mind,  there  is,  in  no 
cafe,  any  more  than  one  way  in  which  the 
mind  can  put  itfelf  in  motion,  or  only  one 
diredtion  that  it  can  take,  which  is  all 
the  neceffity  that  I  contend  for.  I  chufe 
to  fay  that  7notives  determine  the  mind, 
whereas  you  fay  that  the  mind  determines 
itfelf  according  to  the  motives-,  but,  in  both 
cafes,  the  determination  itfelf  is  the  very 
fame,  and  we  both  agree  that  it  could  not 
have  been  different.  Our  difference,  there- 
fore is  merely  verbal,  and  cannot  poflibly 
be  any  thing  more. 

Turn  over  this  fubjed.  Sir,  in  your  own 
mind  as  you  pleafe,  you  will  find  that  one 
who  controverts  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  \ 

has 


i 
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has  the  choice  of  no  more  than  two  things. 
He  muft  either  fay  that,  in  a  given  litu- 
ation  of  mind,  with  refpe(fl  to  difpoiition 
and  motives^  the  determination  is  definite^ 
i.  e.  agreeable  to  fome  general  rale,  or  that 
it  is  indefinite,  i.  e.  fabjedl  to  no  rule  at 
all.  If  the  former  be  admitted,  which  is 
what  you  allow,  you  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  a  necelTarian.  You  may  (un- 
known to  yourfelf}  conceal  your  princi-^ 
pies  under  the  cover  of  fome  fpecious  and 
ambiguous  phrafeology,  but  you  certainly 
maintain  the  thing.  If,  on  the  other  handj 
you  fciy,  that  the  determination  is  indefi- 
nite, you  are  very  fenfible  that  you  fup~ 
Dofe  an  efi'eB  without  a  caiife,  which  is 
impoffible.  This  fide  of  the  dilemma,  there- 
fore, you  carefully  avoid.  In  fhort.  Sir 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  cafe,  but  of  the 
doctrine  of  neceffity  (difguifed,  perhaps, 
under  fome  other  name)  or  abfolute  non- 
fenfe.  There  i?>  no  poffibility  of  finding 
any  medium. 

Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim, 

P  You 
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You  are  pleafed,  Sir,  to  call  philofophi-* 
cal  neceflity  the  dodrine  of  the  fvibtle  mo^ 
dernsy  and  that  of  predeftination  that  of 
their  more  Jimpk  ancejlors,  faying,  that  we 
fubtle  moderns,  are  deeply  verfed  in  phyfics^ 
and  maintain  the  regular  operation  offecond 
caiijes- ',  and  you  candidly  Licknowledge  that 
we  are  both  acluated  by  the  fai/ie  kwiible 
fpirit  of  rejigned  devotion.  This,  Sir,  is 
frank  and  generoys,  and  I  hope  true.  I 
only  obje(!t  to  your  charadterizing  us  ne- 
ceffarians  as  fubtle,  when,  in  reality,  Sir> 
our  doctrine  is  the  plaineft  thing  in  the 
world,  and  it  requires  no  fmall  degree  of 
fubtlety  to  believe  any  thing  elfe. 

What  are  your  diflincflions  between  things 
moval  and  phyfical,  ejicient  and  final,  cer-^ 
tain  and  necejfary,  thefe  relating  to  felf- 
determination,  or  f elf -motion,  &c.  &c.  &c> 
hntfubtleties,  to  w^hich  we  have  no  recourfe. 
We  are  content  to  call  all  things  by  their 
common  names.  With  us  laws  are  laws, 
and  caufes  caufes.  It  the  laws  are  inva- 
riable, and  the  caufes  certain  in  their  ope-^ 
ration  (and  without  this  they  are,  jn  re- 
ality 
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ality,   no  laws,  and  no  caiifes  at  all)   we  fay- 
that  all   that  follows   is  necejfary,  or  what 
could  not  but  be.     What  is   there.    Sir,  of 
fiihtkty  in  all  this  ? 

As  you  are  a  man  of  undoubted  fenfe, 
and  candour,  and  particularly  well  verfed 
in  mathematical  and  philofophical  know- 
ledge, I  doubt  not  you  will  carefully  attend 
to  thefe  few  plain  coniiderations  -,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  with  the  honefl  mind  that  I 
believe  you  to  be  poffefTed  of,  you  v/ill 
henceforth  avow  yourfelf  to  be  what,  with- 
out hitherto  knowing  it,  you  really  are,  a 
believer  in  "  the  great  and  glorious,  though 
**  unpopular  dodrine  of  philofophical  necef-* 
*\fity:' 

I  am, 

With  the  greatefl  refpe(fl^ 

Dear  §ir, 

Yours,  very  lincerely, 

J.    PRIESTLEY. 

^ALKgj  June   177S. 

P  2  P.  S^ 
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P.  S.   I  fhall  take  it  as  a  particular   fa- 
vour, if  you  will  oblige  me  and  the  public 
with  joMV  fecond  thoughts  on   this   fubjed. 
I   have   had,    and  exped;,    fo   many   weak 
and  hafty  anfwers,  that,  I  own,  I  am  eager 
■to  lay  hold  of  a   man  who  is  equal   To  the 
difcuffion  of  the  fiibjed,  and  efpecially  one 
who  is,   at  the  fam.e  time,  truly  liberal  and 
candid.     The  Do6:rine  of  Neceffity  is  very 
far  from  being  v/ell  underftood  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  fcholars,  and  it  is  certainly  of 
great   confequence  to   have  their  attention  1 
drawn  to  it.     I   fhall  be  happy,  likev/ife,  \ 
to   walk    with    you    over   all  the    ground 
marked  out   in  the  Difquifitmis,   with  re- 
fpect  to  which  I  perceive   that  you  hold  a 
fyi^em  very  different  from  mine. 
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^"^W^^  H  A  T  I  might  not  obtrude  upon  the 
A  public  a  crude  and  hafty  performance 
on  fubjefts  of  fo  much  importance  as  thofe 
which  I  have  ventured  to  difcufs  in  thefe 
Tilfquifitions^  I  put  copies  of  the  v^ork,  after 
it  was  completely  printed  off,  into  the 
hands  of  feveral  of  my  friends,  both  well 
and  ill  aifedied  to  my  general  fyftem,  that 
I  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  remarks, 
and  take  advantage  of  them,  in  an  addi- 
tional fheet  of  Illiijirations,  if  that  fhould 
appear  to  be  necelfary. 

Accordingly  I  have  received,    and  con- 

fidered,  with  as  much  attention  as  I  can, 

P  3  various 
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various  remarks  that  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me,  and  have  thought  it  might 
be  of  ufe  to  add  fome  expiauations,  in  con- 
fequence  of  them.  \  hope  they  will  be 
the  means  of  obviating  fome  cavils,  and 
ferve  to  make  my  meaning  better  under- 
flood,  whether  they  make  the  dodirine 
itfelf  more  or  lefs  acceptable  to  my  readers 
in  general, 

I.    Of  Bodies  aBing  where  they  are  not. 

It  is  objed:ed  to  the  dodrine  of  thefe 
papers,  which  fuppofes  that  the  repuliion.j 
afcribed  to  bodies,  takes  place  at  fom^ 
diftance  from  their  real  furfaces  j  that 
bodies  muft  then  aB  where  they  are  not, 
which  is  deemed  to  be  an  abfurdity.  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  confiderable 
difficulty  in  this  cafe  y  but  it  does  not  in 
the  leaft  affect  the  hypothefis  that  I  have 
adopted  concerning  matter,  any  more  than 
that  which  is  commonly  received.  Ac-r 
cording  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Obfervations, 
rays  of  light  begin  to  be  reflected  from  all 
Qcxiies  at  a  certain  diftance  from  their  fur- 
faces  i 
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faces  ;  and  yet  he  condders  thofe  rays  as 
refledied  by  thofe  bodies,  that  is,  by  powers 
inhering  in  and  properly  belonging  to  thofe 
bodies.  So  alio  the  gravitation  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  other  planets  to  the  fun, 
he  confiders  as  produced  by  a  power  of 
attraftion  properly  belonging  to  the  fun, 
which  is  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from 
them. 

If  Sir  Ifiiac  Newton  would  fay  that  the 
impulfe,  by  which  light  is  refleded  from 
any  body,  and  by  v/hich  planets  are  driven 
towards  the  fun,  is  really  occafioned  by 
other  invijible  matter  in  a(ftual  con  tad:  with 
thofe  bodies  which  are  put  in  motion,  I 
alfo  am  equally  at  liberty  to  relieve  my 
hypothefis  by  the  fame  means.  But  the 
exiftence  of  this  invifible  fubflance,  to  the 
agency  of  which  that  great  philofonher 
afcribes  fo  very  much,  and  v/hich  he  calls 
ether,  has  not  yet  been  proved,  and  is 
therefore  generally  fuppofed  not  to  exill. 
And,  indeed,  if  it  did  exifl:,  I  do  not  fee 
jiow  it  could  produce  the  efFeds  that  are 
afcribed  to  it.  For  the  particles  of  this 
P  4  very 
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very  ether  could  not  impel  any  fubftances 
if  they  were  not  themfelves  impelled  in  the 
fame  direcJ^ion  j  and  mufl  we  provide  a  flill 
more  fubtle  ether  for  the  purpofe  of  im- 
pelling the  particles  of  the  grolTer  ether  ?  : 
If  fo,  we  mufl:  do  the  fame  for  this  other 
ether,  and  fo  on,  ad  irijinitum,  whic}i  is 
abiurd. 

Alfo,  if  the  parts  of  folid  bodies,  as,  for 
infiance,    of  gold  (which  by  its  expanfion 
when  hot,  and  contraction  when  cold,  ap- 
pear not  adually  to  touch  one  another)  be 
kept  afunder  by  a  fubtle  matter,   viz.  the 
fame  ether  above-mentioned,    the  parts  of 
ihis  ether  mufl   be  kept  afunder   by  a  ftill 
more  fubtle  ether  as  before,  and  fo  on,  till 
the  whole  fpace,    occupied  by  the  dimen- 
licns  of  the  piece   of  gold,    be  abfolutely 
folid,  and  have  no  pores  or  vacuum  what- 
ever,   which    would    be    contrary    to    ap- 
pearances, and  make  it  impoiTible  to  con- 
trad  by  cold,  or  by  any  other  means.    I  do 
not  fay  that  there   is  no  difficulty  in   thi^ 
cafe,  but  it  is  not  a  difficulty  that  affeils 
toy  fyftem  more   than  the  common  one; 

and 
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and  therefore  it  is  no  particular  bufmefs  of 
mine  to  difcufs  it. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  that  no  kind  of  matter 
Js  concerned  in  producing  the  above-men- 
tioned efFeds  at  a  diilance  from  the  furfaces 
of  bodies,  but  that  the  Deity  himfelf  caufes 
thefe  motions,    exerting  his  influence  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  am  not  I  at  liberty 
to  avail  myfelf  of  the  fame  afliilance  ?  And 
furely  I  muft  have  lefs  objed:ion  to  this  re- 
fource  than   thofe  v/ho  believe  that  God  is 
not  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  univerfe.  As 
a  necelTarian,  I,  in  fad:,  afcribe  every  thing 
to  God,  and,  whether  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, makes  very  little  difference.     But 
I   believe   that   it   is   po'ffible,     though  we 
cannot  clearly  anfwer  every  objetflion  to  it, 
that  God  may  endue  fubflances  with  powers, 
which,  when  communicated,  produce  ef- 
fcdis  in  a  manner  different  from  his  own 
immediate  agency. 

II.    Whether  Matter  be  any  thing,  on  this 
Hypothejis. 

It  is  faid  that,  according  to  my  definition 
pf  matter,    it  miift  be  abfolutely  nothing -, 

becaufe. 
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b^caufe,  befides  extenfion,  it  coniifls  of^ 
nothing  but  the  powers  of  atiradion  and 
repulfion,  -dnd  becaufe  I  have  fometirnes 
faid  that  it  coniifts  of  phyfical  points  only^ 
polfeiTed  of  thofe  powers.  In  this  I  may 
liave  expreffed  myfelf  rather  incautioufly ; 
hut  the  ^'dea  that  I  meant  to  convey  was 
evidently  this,  that,  whatever  other  powers 
matter  may  be  poireiTed  of,  it  has  not  the 
property  that  has  been  called  impenetrability ^ 
or  Jolidity. 

From  the  manner  of  expreiTing  our  ideas 
we  cannot  ipeak  ot  powers  or  properties^ 
but  as  povi-ers  and  properties  of  fome  thing 
©r  fubjtance,  though  we  know  nothin^^  at 
all  of  that  thinc^  or  fubftance  beiides  the 
powers  that  we  afcribe  to  it;  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  powers  are  fuppofed  to  be 
withdrawn,  all  idea  of  fubftance  neceifarily 
Tanrilies  with  them.  1  have,  therefore,  the 
fame  right  to  fay  that  matter  is  a  fubftance 
poiTeiTed  of  the  properties  of  attradion  and 
repulfion  only,  as  another  has  to  fay,  that 
it  is  a  fubftance  poiTefTed"  of  the  property  of 
impenetrability  together  with  them,   unlefs 

li 
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it  can  be  proved  that  the  property  of  at- 
traction or  repullion  neceffarily  implies, 
and  cannot  exift  without,  that  of  impe- 
netrability. Whether  it  be  poffeffed  of  any 
of  thefe  properties  muft  be  determined  by 
experiment  only.  If,  upon  my  idea  of 
matter,  every  thing  vaniflies  upon  taking 
away  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repuliion, 
in  like  manner  every  idea  vanifhes  from  the 
mind  ;  if,  upon  the  common  hypothefis, 
folidity  or  impenetrability  be  taken  away. 
I  own  that  I  can  fee  no  difference  in  this 
cafe ;  impenetrability  being  as  much  a  prp-r 
perty  as  penetrability,  and  its  actual  exig- 
ence equally  to  be  afcertained  by  experi- 
ment, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  deciliv^ 
in  favour  of  penetrability. 

They  who  fuppofe  fpirit  to  have  proper 
extenjion,  and  the  Divine  Being  to  have  a 
proper  ubiquity,  muft  believe  the  mutual 
penetrability  of  real  fubfcancc;  and  by 
whatever  names  they  may  choofe  to  call  the 
fubftances,  is  of  no  confequence.  If  they 
fay  that,  on  my  hypothecs,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  matter,  and  that  every  thing  is  fpi- 
fit,    I   have   no    objection,    provided    they 

make 
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make  as  great  a  difference  in  fpirits,  as  they 
have  hitherto  made  in  fubjiances.  The 
world  has  been  too  lon^  amufed  with  mere 


£5 

iiames. 


J 1 1.     Of  the  laws  of  Motion. 

■  It  is  faid,  that  if  there  is  not  what  has 
been  termed  a  vis  merti^^e  in  matter,  the 
foundation  of  the  Newtonian  Philofphy  is 
overturned :  for  that  the  t/jree  laws  of  mo-- 
tio?iy  laid  down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Frincipiay  have  no 
meaning  on  any  other  fuppofition. 

I  anfwer,  that  thefe  laws  of  motion  are 
founded  on  certain /^z^x,  v/hich  refult  juft 
as  eafily  from  my  hypothefis  concerning 
matter,  as  from  the  common  one.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fa(5t  that  every  body  perfe- 
veres  in  a  Urate  of  reft  or  motion,  till  it  be 
compelled  to  change  that  ftate  by  fome  ex-^ 
ternal  force,  -which  is  the  firfl  of  the  three 
laws,  and  the  foundation  of  the  other  two. 
But  this  will  follow  juft  as  well  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  that  mutual  adlon  between  i 
^wo  bodies  taking  place  at  any  given  dif- 

tance 
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tance  from  their  furfaces.  Newton  him- 
felf  iLews,  that  rays  of  light  are  refleded 
by  a  power  belonging  to  other  bodies, 
without  adually  impinging  upon  them,  and, 
confequently,  by  a  power  which  takes  place 
at  a  certain  diftance  from  their  furfaces, 
without  fuppoiing  that  any  of  his  laws  of 
motion  were  violated. 

IV.     Of  the  Divine  EJJence. 

It  is  fufpeded  that,  notwithflianding  I 
decline  the  term,  it  will  be  thought  that 
I  virtually  make  the  Deity  to  be  a  material 
being.  I  anfwer  that,  fince,  according  to 
my  ideas,  the  divine  effence,  and  other  ef- 
fences  have,  quite  different  properties  or 
powers,  they  ought,  in  ilridnefs,  to  be 
denoted  by  quite  different  names ;  and, 
therefore,  I  can  have  no  other  objedion  to 
the  term  immaterial^  as  applied  to  the  Di- 
vine Being,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  imply  that 
the  divine  effence  is  incapable  of  any  pro- 
perty whatever  in  common  with  other  ef- 
fences,  fuch  as  even  relation  to  fpace. 
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I  will  farther  obferve,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  I  may  have  expreffed  myfelf  in  an  un- 
guarded manner  on  this  fubje^t  (though  I 
am  not  at  prefent  aware  of  it)  it  will  be 
found,  by  the  candid  and  attentive,  that  I 
have  not,  in  reality,  any  idea  of  the  divine 
eflence  that  is  at  all  different  from  that  of 
thofe  philofophers  and  divines,  who  main- 
tain the  proper  omniprefence,  or  ubiquity  of 
the  Divine  Being,  which  neceffarily  implies 
a  real  extenlion ;  and  that  he  has  a  power 
of  adling  upon  matter, 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  faying^ 
farther,  that^  upon  no  fyftem  whatever,  is 
the  g,reat  Author  of  Nature  more  dillind: 
from  his  productions,  or  his  prefence  with 
them,  and  agency  upon  them,  more  necef- 
fary.  In  fa6t,  the  fyllem  now  held  forth 
to  the  public,  taken  in  its  full  extent, 
makes  the  Divine  Being  to  be  of  as  much 
importance  in  the  fyflem,  as  the  apoftle 
makes-  him,  when  he  fays.  In  him  we  live, 
and  inove,  and  have  our  being.  The  con-t 
templation  of  it  impreffes  the  mind  with 
fentiments  of  thp  deepeft  reverence  and  hu- 
mility, 
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mility,  and  it   inculcates  a   degree   of  d«- 
votednefs  to  God,   both  adTcive  and  paflives 
that  no  other  philoibphical    fyftem  can  in- 
fpire.      Ccnfequently  the  obligation    to   ail 
thole  vh'tues  that  are  more  immediately  de-. 
rived  from  that  great  vital  fpring  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  virtue,   devotlo?!,    thofe  which 
give  a  fuperiority  to   the  world,   a  fearlefs 
integrity,  and  a  noble  independence  of  mind 
in  the  pradlice  of  our  duty,  is  more  jftrongly 
felt,  and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  take 
a  deeper  root  in  the  mind,  than  upon  anj 
other  fyiiem  w^hatever.     In  iliort,  it  is  that 
philofophy  which  alone   fuits   the   do(5lrine 
of  the  Jcriptures,    though    the   writers    of 
them  were  not   philofophers,    but  had  aa 
inftrudlion  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
philofophical  fchool.     Every  other   fyilem 
of  philofophy  is  difcordant  with  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and,  as  far  as  it  lays  any  hold  upon 
the  mind,  tends  to  counteradl   their  iniiu^ 
ence. 

In  the  lad  place,  I  think  it  may  not  be 
unufeful  to  obferve,  that  a  diftindion  ought 
ito  be  made  with  refpe(fl  to  the  relative  im- 
portance 
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portance  and  mutual  fubordination  of  the 
different  poiitions  contended  for  in  this 
treatife.  The  principal  object  is,  to  prove 
the  uniform  compolition  of  man,  or  that 
what  we  call  mind^  or  the  principle  of  per- 
ception and  thought,  is  not  a  fubftance  dif- 
tind:  from  the  body,  but  the  refult  of  cor- 
poreal organization ;  and  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced preliminary  to  this,  concerning  the 
nature  of  mattery  though  fubfervient  to  this 
argument,  is  by  no  means  elTential  to  it  j 
for  whatever  matter  be,  I  think  I  have  fuf- 
iiciently  proved  that  the  human  mind  is 
nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  it. 

Again,  that  man  is  wholly  material  is 
eminently  fubfervient  to  the  dodlrine  of  the 
proper,  or  mere  humanity  of  Chrift.  For, 
if  no  man  has  a  foul  di{lin<5l  from  his 
body,  Chrifl,  who,  in  all  other  refpeds, 
appeared  as  a  man,  could  not  have  had  a 
foul  which  had  exifled  before  his  bodyj 
and  the  whole  doctrine  of  \kit  pre-exijlencs 
of  fouls  (of  which  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
exiilence  of  Chrift  was  a  branch)  will  be. 
effectually  overturned.      But  I  apprehend  ' 

that. 
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that,  fhould  I  have  failed  in  the  proof  of 
the  materiality  of  man,  arguments  enow 
remain,  independent  of  this,  to  prove  the 
non  pre-exiflence  of  Chrift,  and  of  this 
dodlrine  having  been  introduced  into  chrif- 
tianity  from  the  fyftem  of  Oriental  philo- 
fophy. 

LaAly,  the  dodrine  of  necejjity^  main- 
tained in  the  Appendix,  is  the  immediate 
refult  of  the  dodrine  of  the  materiality  of 
man  i  for  mechanifm  is  the  undoubted  con- 
fequence  of  materialifm.  But  whether  man. 
be  wholly  material  or  not,  I  apprehend 
that  proof  enough  is  advanced  that  every 
human  volition  is  fubject  to  certain  fixed 
laws,  and  that  the  pretended  f elf -determine 
ing  power  is  altogether  imaginary  and  im- 
poffible. 

In  (hort,  it  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that 
the  three  'doctrines  of  materialifm^  of  that 
which  is  commonly  called  Soci?iianifm,  and 
of  philofophical  iiecefjity,  are  equally  parts 
of  one  fyftem,  being  equally  founded  on  jufi; 
obfervations  of  nature,  and  fair  deductions 
from  the  fcriptures  ;  and  that  whoever  fhall 
Q^  duly 
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duly  confider  their  conneBion^  and  dependence 
on  one  another,  will  find  no  fufficient  con- 
fiftency  in  any  general  fcheme  of  principles^;' 
that  does  not  comprehend  them  all.     At 
the  fame  time  each  of  thefe  doctrines  ftands 
on  its  own  independent  foundation,  and  is; 
capable  of  fuch  feparate  demonflration,  as. 
fubiects  of  a  moral  nature  require,  or  admit,  ij 

I  have  advanced  what  has  occurred  to  me  ' 
in  fupport  of  all  the  three  parts  of  this' 
fyftem;  confident  that,  in  due  time,  thei 
truth  will  bear  down  before  it  every  op-ji 
pofing  prejudice,  how  inveterate  foever,  and  i 
gain  a  firm  eftablifhment  in  the  minds  of 
all  men. 


ADDITIONAL 


ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.     Of  the  Nature  of  Matter, 

SEVERAL  of  my  friends  have  pro-* 
pofed  to  me  queries  concerning  the 
^hyfical  mdivifible  points,  of  which  I  have 
fometimes  fuppofed  matter  to  confift.  But 
I  beg  it  may  be  confidered,  that  the  only 
mention  I  have  made  of  fuch  points  is  in 
the  extrad  from  my  Hijiory  of  Vifion,  &c, 
in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  hypo- 
theiis  of  Father  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  Mi- 
chell,  adding  only  a  lingle  obfervation  of 
my  own  3  and  that,  in  what  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Difquijitionsy  I  have  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  recolle(5l,  encumbered  my  doc- 
trine with  any  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  conlideration  of  the  internal  JiriiBiire 
of  matter ',  concerning  which  we  know,  in- 
deed, very  little  j  having  few  data  to  argue 

from. 

0^2  In 
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In  this  metapbyftcal  work,  I  have  con- 
fined myfelf  to  the  exelufion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  impenetrability y  which  is  generally 
confidered  as  elTential  to  all  matter,  and  to 
the  claim  of  the  property  of  attraBion  or  . 
repulfion,  as  appearing  to  me  not  to  be  pro- 
perly what  is  imparted  to  matter,  but  what 
really  makes  is  to  be  what  it  is,  in  fo  much  \ 
that,  without  it,  it  would  be  nothing  at 
all  5  which  is  giving  it  the  fame  rank  and 
importance  that  has  ufually  been  affigned 
to  the  property  oi  folidiiy  or  impenetrability. 
By  this  means  it  is  that  I  leave  no  room  for 
the  popular  objedion  to  the  materiality  of 
man  founded  on  the  idea  of  matter,  ^ifolid 
Ind  inert,  being  incapable  of  the  powers  of 
fenfation  and  thought. 

This  I  fay»  ^s  ^  ^^^^  "^^  purpofe  in  the 
Di/^z/^//.;/^  requires;  and  fo  far  I  fee  no 
difficulty,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  of  much 
moment,  and  the  argument  lies  in  a  very 
fmall  compafs.  I  deny  that  matter  is  im- 
penetrable to  other  matter,  becaufe  I  know 
no  one/^^,  to  the  explanation  of  which 
that  fuppofition  is  neceffary;  all  thofe  fadi* 

whict 
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which  led  philofophers  to  this  fuppofition, 
later,  and  more  accurate  obfervations,  hav- 
ing /hewn  to  be  owing  to,  fo?nething  elfe 
than  folidity  or  impenetrability,  viz.  z. power 
ofrepuljiony  which,  for  that  reafon,  I  would 
fubftitute  in  its  place.  _  As  other  philofo- 
phers have  faid  **  Take  away  folidity,  and 
**  matter  vanifhes:"  fo,  I  fay,  *«  Take 
*'  away  attraction  and  r.epulfion,  and  mat- 
*'  ter  vaniihes."  Alfo,  if  any  perfon  aiks 
what  it  is  that  attracts  and  repels,  or 
what  is  left  when  the  powers  of  attradtion 
and  repuliion  are  taken  away,  I,  in  my 
turn,  afk.  What  is  it  that  is  folid,  or  what 
is  left  when  the  property  of  folidity  is 
taken  away.  The  immaterialift,  whether 
his  immaterial  fubftance  be  extended,  or 
not,  cannot,  with  the  leaft  reafon,  afk  fuch 
a  queftion  as  this.  If  he  do,  he  muft  be 
eifediiially  filenced  by  being  afked,  what 
will  be  left  oi  fpirit,  when  the  powers  of 
fenfation  and  thought  are  taken  from  it 
If  the  immaterial  fubjftance  he  contends  for 
be  extended,  it  muit,  in  that  cafe,  be  re- 
duced to  7nere  [pace,  and  if  it  be  not  ex- 
tended, it  muft  be  reduced  to  nothing  at  all^  y 

0^3  It 
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It  is,  moreover,  not   a   little    remarkable, 
that,  according  to  the  common  hypothefis, 
fpirit,  though  deftitute  of  folidity,  has  the 
power  of  acting  upon  matter,  or  in  other 
words,  has  the  fame  property  of  attraction  and 
repullion  with  refpetl  to  matter,   that  I  af- 
cribe  to  unfolid   matter ;  fo   that  it  is  with 
a  very  ill  grace  indeed  that  the  abettors  of 
that  hypothefis    can    objed;  to   mine,  that 
nothing  will  remain   when  the  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulfion  are  withdrawn. 

Farther  than  this,  which  I  think  very 
clear  ground,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
I  have  any  proper  call,  or  bufinefs,  to  pro- 
ceed. In  what  manner  matter,  penetrable 
or  impenetrable,  is  formed,  with  what  in- 
terftices,  &c.  and  how  far  the  powers  which 
we  afcribe  to  it  may  be  faid  to  i?ihere  in, 
or  belong  to  it,  or  how  far  they  are  the  ef- 
fed:  of  a  foreign  power,  viz.  that  of  the 
deity,  concerns  not  my  fyiiem  in  particu- 
lar. And  whatever  difficulties  may  bg 
ftarted  as  refulting  from  thefe  confideni- 
tions,  the  very  lame,  I  think,  or  greater, 
may  fairly  be  charged   upon   the   oppofite 

fyftem. 
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fyflem.  If  I  have  advanced  beyond  thefe 
narrow  bounds,  it  has  been  inadvertently, 
and  for  the  fake  of  anfwering  objections. 
The  metaphylician  has  no  bufinefs  to  fpe- 
culate  any  farther,  and  the  natural  philo- 
fopher  will  find,  I  imagine,  but  few  data 
for  farther  fpeculation. 

In  fa(5l,  what  I  have  advanced  above  is 
all  that  I  have  afcribed  to  that  excellent 
and  truly  cautious  philofopher  Mr.  MichelL 
See  Tiifquifttions,  p.  21.  I  will  venture 
hov/ever,  in  order  to  give  all  the  fatisfadlion 
I  am  able  to  the  inquiiitive  natural  philo- 
fopher, to  go  one  ftep  farther  in  this  fpe- 
culation, on  the  idea  fuggefted  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  my  account  of  that  hypotheiis, 
p.  33.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  generality 
of  my  readers  will  revolt  at  the  ideas  I  am 
about  to  prefent  to  them ;  but  I  beg  their 
patient  attention,  and  I  may  perhaps  con- 
vince them,  that  the  common  hypothefis, 
when  confidered  in  connexion  withy^^j- 
is  no  lefs  revolting. 

Suppofe    then    that   the    Divine   Being, 

when  he  created  matter ^  only  fixed  certain 

0^4  centers 
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centers  of  'various  attraBions  and  repuljlons. 
extending  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  the 
whole  eifed:  of  them  to  be  upon  each  other ; 
thefe  centers  approaching  to,  or  receding 
from  each  other,  and  confequently  carrying 
their  peculiar  fpheres  of  attradion  and  re- 
pulfion  along  with  them,  according  to  certain 
definite  circumftances.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  thefe  fpheres  may  be  diverfified  in- 
finitely, fo  as  to  (Jorrefpond  to  all  the  kinds 
of  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  or 
that  are  pofiible.  For  all  eifedts  in  which 
bodies  are  concerned,  and  of  which  we  can 
be  fenfible  by  our  eyes,  touch,  &c.  may 
be  refolved  into  attradlion  or  repulfion. 

A  compages  of  thefe  centers,  placed 
within  the  fphere  of  each  others  attraction^ 
will  conflitute  a  body  that  we  term  com- 
paB  ',  and  two  of  thefe  bodies  will,  on  their 
approach,  meet  with  a  repulfion  or  refifi- 
ance,  fufficient  to  prevent  one  of  them 
from  occupying  the  place  of  the  other, 
without  a  much  greater  force  than  we  are 
capable  of  employing,  fo  that  to  us  they 
will  ^PP^^r  perfectly  hard. 

As 
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/i§  in  the  conftitution  of  all  adtual  bo- 
dies that  we  are  acquainted  with,  thefe 
centers  are  placed  fo  near  to  each  other, 
that,  in  every  divilion  that  we  can  make, 
we  ftill  leave  parts  which  contain  many  of 
thefe  centers,  we,  reafoning  by  analogy,  fup- 
pofe  that  every  particle  of  matter  is  infi- 
nitely diviiible  ;  and  the  Jpace  it  occupies 
is  certainly  fo.  But,  ftridily  fpeaking,  as 
thefe  centers  which  conftitute  any  body 
are  not  abfolutely  infinite,  it  mufl  be  na- 
turally poffible  to  come,  by  divifion,  to  one 
fingle  center,  which  could  not  be  faid  to 
be  divifible,  or  even  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  fpace,  though  its  fphere  of  a6tion  fhould 
extend  ever  fo  far ;  and  had  only  one  fuch 
center  of  attracflion,  &c.  exifled,  its  exig- 
ence could  not  have  been  known,  becaufe 
there  would  have  been  nothing  on  which 
its  ad:ion  could  have  been  exerted;  and 
there  being  no  eff'e^,  there  could  not  have 
been  any  ground  for  fuppofing  a  caiije. 

Father  Bofcovich  fuppofes  that  no  two  of 
thefe  centers  can  ever  coincide,  the  refift- 
ance  at  the  point  itfelf  being  infinite.     But 

admitting 
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admitting  their  coincidence,  they  would 
only  form  another  center^  with  different 
powers,  thofe  belonging  to  one  center  mo- 
difying thofe  belonging  to  the  other.  Had 
their  powers  been  the  very  fame  before  fuch 
coincidence,  at  the  fame  diftances,  they 
would  have  been'  jufi:  doubled  at  thofe 
diftances.  Alfo,  though  united  by  one 
caufe,  they  might  poffibly  be  feparated  by 
another. 

To  philofophical  people,  and  I  am  not 
now  writing  for  the  ufe  of  any  other,  I 
do  not  need  to  explain  myfelf  any  farther. 
They  will  eaiily  fee,  or  F.  Bofcovich,  in 
his  elaborate  work  will  Ihew  them,  that 
this  hypothecs  will  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 

The  principal  objedion  to  this  hypothe- 
iis  is,  that  matter  is,  by  this  means,  re- 
folved  into  nothing  but  the  divine  agency,  ex- 
erted according  to  certain  rules.  But  as,  upon 
the  common  hypothefis,  it  has  been  again 
and  again  admitted,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  exiftence  of  folid  matter,  every  thing  is 
really  done  by  the  divine  power,  what  ma- 
terial 
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terial  objedion  can  there  be  to  every  thing 
hmg  the  divine  power.  There  is,  at  leaft, 
this  advantage  in  the  fcheme,  that  it  fup- 
pofes  nothing  to  be  made  in  vain. 

Admitting  that  bodies  confill;  of  folid 
atoms,  there  is  no  fort  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  idea  of  them,  and  that  of  at^ 
traBion;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
that  any  one  atom  fliould  approach  another 
without  a  foreign  power,  viz.  that  of  the 
deity ;  and  therefore  bodies  confifling  of 
fuch  atoms  could  not  hold  together,  fo  as 
to  conftitute  compaB  fubftancesy  without  this 
conilant  agency. 

There  is,  again,  as  little  cohnedlion  be- 
tween the  idea  of  thefe  folid  atoms,  and 
that  of  repuljion  at  the  leaji  dijlance  from 
the  point  of  contaB,  So  that,  iince  the 
conftituent  particles  of  no  fubftance  adually 
touch  one  another,  as  is  evident  from  the 
effecfls  of  cold  (which  brings  them  nearer 
together)  their  coherence  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  vv^ithout  the  conftant  agency  of 
the  fame  external  power.  And  though 
mere  reffiance  (not  repulfion)  at  the  place 
of  contatl  might  be  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple 
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c^iple  of  folidity,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
no  kriown  cafe  of  refinance  can  it  be  prov- 
ed, that  real  conta<ft  is  concerned,  and  in 
mofl:  cafes  of  refinance  it  is  demonflrable 
that  there  is  no  real  contad;  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  reafon  from  fadf  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  real 
contadl  in  nature ;  fo  that  if  there  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  folid  matter,  it  is  altogether  fu- 
ferfuous,  being  no  way  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing any  efFed:  whateyer. 

If  I  have  bewildered  myfelf,  and  my 
reader,  with  this  fpeculation,  I  can  only 
fay  that  I  have  been  drawn  into  it,  when 
I  would  willingly  acquiefce  in  what  I  have 
obferved  concerning  the  {im.^\&  penetrability 
of  matter ',  confeffing  myfelf  unable  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  on  tolerably  fure  ground, 
and  my  readinefs  to  abandon  all  this  hy- 
pothefis,  whenever  a  better,  that  is,  one 
more  nearly  correfponding  to  facfls,  iliall 
be  fu^o^efted  to  me  :  and  I  own  that  I 
fhould  much  prefer  an  hypotheiis  which 
iliould  make  provifion  for  the  ufe  of  created 
matter  without  the  neceffity  of  fuch  -Si  par- 
ticular 
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ticiilar  agency  as  the  preceding  hypethefis  re- 
quires; though,  of  the  two,  I  fhall  certainly 
prefer  one  which  admits  of  nothing  being 
made  in  vain. 

Being,  however,  engaged  thus  far,  I  mufl 
be  pernaitted  to  advance  one  ftep  farther, 
for  the  fake  of  obferving,  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  approaching  to  impiety  in  my 
fcheme  than  in  the  common  one.  On  this 
hypothecs  every  thing  is  the  divine  power ; 
but  ftill,  ftridly  fpeaking,  every  thing  is 
not  the  Deity  himfelf.  The  centers  of  at- 
traction, &c.  are  fixed  by  him,  and  all 
action  is  his  adion ;  but  ftill  thefe  centers 
are  no  part  of  himfelf,  any  more  than  the 
folid  matter  fuppofed  to  be  created  by  him. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  making  the  deity  to  be^ 
as  well  as  to  do  every  thing,  in  this  fenfe, 
any  thing  like  the  opinion  of  Spinoza;  be- 
caufe  I  fuppofe  a  fource  of  infinite  power, 
and  fuperior  intelligence,  from  which  all 
inferior  beings  are  derived,  that  every  in- 
ferior intelligent  being  has  a  confcioufnefs 
diftindt  from  that  of  the  fupreme  intelli- 
gence, that  they  will  for  ever  continue  dif- 

tind:? 
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tindl,  and  that  their  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
endlefs  ages  will  depend  upon  their  condudt 
in  this  ilate  of  probation  and  difcipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  hypo- 
thefis  is  much  lefs  favourable  to   piety,   in 
that  it  fuppofes   fomething  to  be  independ^ 
ent  of  the  divine  power.     Exclude  the  idea 
of  deity  on  my  hypotheiis,  and  every  thing 
except  /pace,  necelTarily   vaniflies  with   it  -, 
fo  that  the  Divine  Being,  and  his  energy, 
are   abfolutely   necelTary   to  that   of  every 
other  being.     His  power  is  the  very  life  and 
foul  of  every  thing  that  exifts  ;  and,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  without  hira,  we  are,  as  well  as, 
can  DO  nothing.     But  exclude  the  idea  of 
Deity  on  the  common  hypotheiis,  and  the 
idea  of  folid  matter  is  no  more  excluded, 
than  that  o?  fpace.     It  remains  a  problem, 
therefore,  whether  matter  be  at  all  depend- 
ent upon  God,  whether  it  be  in  his  power 
either  to  annihilate^  or  to  create  it  -,  a  diffi- 
culty  that    has    ftaggered    many,    and   on 
which  the  dodlrine  of  two  original  inde^ 
pendent  principles  was  built.     My  hypothe- 
cs,  whatever   other  defe<^s   it  may   have, 

leaves 
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leaves  no  foundation  for  this  fyfiem  of  im^ 
piety ;  and  in  this  refped:  it  has,  I  think, 
a  great  and  delirable  advantage. 

I  own  that,  for  my  part,  I  feel  an  in-  . 
expreifible  fatisfadion  in  the  idea  of  that 
mofl  intimate  connexion  which,  on  my 
hypothecs,  myfelf,  and  every  thing  in 
which  I  am  concerned,  have  with  the 
deity.  On  his  will  I  am  entirely  depend- 
ent for  my  being,  and  all  my  faculties. 
My  fphere,  and  degree  of  influence  on 
other  beings  and  other  things,  is  his  in- 
fluence. I  am  but  an  infl:rument  in  his 
hands  for  effecting  a  certain  part  of  the 
greatefl:  and  mofl:  glorious  of  purpofes.  I 
am  happy  in  feeing  a  little  of  this  purpofe 
happier  in  the  belief  that  the  operations  in 
which  I  am  concerned,  are  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  than  I  am  capable  of  com- 
prehending, and  in  the  perfuafion  that,  in 
the  continuance  of  my  exifl:ence,  I  iliall  fee 
more  and  more  of  this  great  purpofe,  and 
of  the  relation  that  myfelf  and  my  fphere 
of  influence  bear  to  it.  Let  the  abettors  oi 
the  common  hypothefis  fay  more  than  this 

if 
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if  they  can,  or   any   thing  different  from 
this,  that  fliall  give  them  more  fatisfacftion. 


II.     Of  the  connedilon  between  fenfation  and 
organization. 

I  have  been  afked,  v^^hether  I  conlider 
the  pov^^ers  of  fenfation  and  thought  as  ne- 
cejfarily  refulting  from  the  organization  of 
the  brain,  or  as  fomething  independent  of 
organization,  hutjupei^added  and  communi- 
cated to  the  fyftem  afterwards;  having  ex- 
preffed  myfelf  doubtfully,  and  perhaps  va- 
rioully  on  the  fubjedt.  * 

I  anfwer,  that  my  idea  now  is,  that  fen- 
fation and' thought  do  neceffarily  refult  from 
the  organization  of  the   brain,  when    the  ! 
powers  of  mere  life  are  given  to  the  fyftem.  I 
For  I  can  ealily  conceive  a  perfect  man   to  ' 
be  formed  without  life,    that  is,   without 

refpiration, 

*  In  the  EJfay  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Hartley,  I  ex- 
preffed  myfelf  with  abfoliite  uncertainty  in  this  refpedt,  "  I 
»*  rather  think  that  the  whole  man  is  of  fome  uniform  com- 
**  pofition,  and  that  the  property  of  perception,  as  well  as  , 
"  the  other  powers  that  are  termed  mental,  is  the  refult  , 
"  (whether  neceflary,  or  not)  of  fuch  an  organical  ftruftur^ 
'*  as  that  of  the  brain." 
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i-efpiratioii,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
whatever  dfc  it  be  in  which  life  more  properly 
confifts,  and  confequently  without  every  thing 
neceiTariJy  depending  upon  life-  but  I  can- 
not imagine  that  a  human  body,  completely 
organized,    -and   having   life,    v^ould   want 
fenfation  and   thought.     This  I  fuppofe  to 
follow  of  courfe,  as  much  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the   blood  follows  refpiration;  and 
It  there  be  any  expreffions  in  my  work  that 
intimate  the  contrary,  I  fhall  take  care  to 
alter  them. 

As  to  the  manner  m  which'  the  power 
of  perception  refults  from  organization  and 
hie,  I  own  I  have  no  idea  at  all ;  but  the 
faa  of  this  connexion  does  not'appear  to 
me  to  be,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  cer- 
tain. Senfation  and  thought  do  always  ac- 
company fuch  an  organization  3  and  having 
never  known  them  to  be  feparated,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  can  be 
feparated.  V/hen,  therefore,  God  had  made 
man  of  the  duft  of  the  earth,  nothing  was 
■wantmg  to  make  him  all  that  he  is,  viz 
^hvzngfouk  "^^t^i^^^ljxht  breath  of  Ufi 
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In  all  other  cafes  we  deem  it  fufiicient  tc 
fay    that    certain    circnmftanees     are    the 
caufes,  and  the  neceffary  caufes,  of  certain 
appearances,  if  the  appearances  always  ac- 
company the  circiimflances.     We  are   not? 
for  example,  in   the  leaft  able  to  conceive 
how  it  is  that  a  magnet  attrads   iron ;    but 
havino-  obferved  that  it  never  fails  to  do  it,., 
we  conclude  that,  though  we  do  not  fee 
the  proximate  caufe,  or  how  the  attraction  is 
cfFeded,  the  magnet  neverthelefs  has  that 
power,  and  muft  ceafe  to  be  a  magnet  be- 
fore it  can  lofe  it ;   fo  that  our  reafoning 
with  refpedl  to  the  refult  of  fenfation  from- 
organization  is  exadly  fimilar  to  our  rea- 
foning concerning  the  attradion  of  iron  by 
magnetifm. 

Alfo,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  it  is- 
faid  that  it  is  not  the  organized  body  that 
feels  and  thinks,  but  an  immaterialfubfiance' 
refiding  in  the  body,  and  that  will  remain^ 
when  the  body  is  deftroyed,  we  might  fay 
that  it  is  not  the  material  magnet  that  at-- 
tracts,  but  a  peculiar  immaterial   fubflance" 

within? 
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within  it,  that  produces  the  efFed,  and  that 
will  remain,  when  the  material  magnet  is 
deflroyed.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  we 
may  imagine  diJiinB  ifnma ferial  fuhjiances 
for  every  operation  in  nature,  the  prox- 
imate caufe  of  which  we  are  not  able  ta 
perceive. 

The  manner  in  which  the  afTociation  of 
ideas  is  formed,  or  in  which  motives  influence 
the  mind,  was  equally  unknown  i  but  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas  was  neverthelefs  knov/n  to 
be  2.fa5i,  and  the  influence  of  motives  was 
not,  on  that  account,  denied.  But  now 
that  Dr.  Hartley  has  fhewn  us  what  ideas 
probably  are,  we  fee  much  farther  into  the 
jnechanifm  of  the  mind.  We  fee  Jjow  one 
idea  is  conneded  with  another,  and  the 
inanner  in  which  motives  (which  are  only 
trains  of  ideas)  produce  their  eflfed:.  Now 
we  are  not  more  (or  not  much  more)  ig- 
norant how  fenfation  refults  from  organi- 
zation, than  we  were  how  the  motion  of 
the  hand  refults  from  a  volition,  or  how  a 
volition  is  produced  by  a  motive,  which 
R  2,  are 
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are  now  no  longer  fuch  very  difficult  pro- 
blems. It  is  not  impolTible  but  that  in 
time  we  may  fee  how  it  is  that  fenfation  re- 
fults  from  organization. 

II L  A  Q-eneral  'view  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
fyrefs  of  opinions  relating  to  //6^  Essence 
OF  THE  Soul,  with  fome  confiderations  on 
the  notion  of  its  being  an  extended, 
though  an  immaterial  substance. 

After  the  deduction  that  I  have  given  of 
the  hiftory  of  opinions  concerning  the  foul 
in  the  Difqiiiftions,  it  may  be  ufefal  to  give 
a  fummary  view  of  the  whole,  that  the 
feveral  fteps  in  the  progrefs,  and  their  na- 
tural connedion,  may  more  eafily  appear. 

Man  is  a  being  poffefTed  of  various  fa- 
culties, or  powers.  He  canyt-^,  hear,fmell, 
feel,  walk,  think,  and  fpeak.  He  is  alfo  a 
very  complex  being,  confiiling  of  various 
diftina  parts,  fome  of  which  are  evidently 
appropriated  to  fome  of  thefe  powers,  and 
others  to  others  of  them.  Thus  it  is  the 
eye  only  that  fees,  the  ear  that  hears,  the 

nofe 
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nofe  that  fmells,  the  feet  that  walk,  and 
the  tongue  is  of  principal  ufe  in  modulating 
the  voice.  What  it  is  in  man  that  thinks 
is  not  fo  obvious,  and  the  opinions  con- 
cerning it  have  been  various.  I  apprehend, 
hov^ever,  that  it  v^as  alv^ays  fuppofed  to  be 
fomething  within  a  man,  and  not  any  part 
that  v^as  confpicuous. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  Teilament  feem 
to  have  conceived  of  it  variouily,  fome- 
times  referring  it  to  the  hearty  perhaps  as 
the  mofl  central  part  of  man,  as  when  the 
Pfalmifl  fays.  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good 
matter,  &c.  but  at  other  times  to  the  reins, 
as  My  reins  inJiruB  me  in  the  night  feaf on » 
The  pajjions  are  generally  feated  by  them  in 
the  heart,  but  the  fentiments  of  pity  and 
commiferation  are  more  frequently  affigned 
to  the  bowels,  which  are  faid  to  yearn  over 
an  objed:  of  diflrefs.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  head,  or  brain,  never  feems  to  have  been 
confidered  by  them  as  having  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  bufinefs  of  thinking,  or  in 
any  mental  affedion  whatever.  But  the 
feafon  of  it  may  be  that  ftrong  mental  af- 
R  3  fediona 
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fedions  were  fooner  ohkrv&d  to  affed  the 
heart,  reins  and  bowels,  than  the  head. 

In  antient  times  the  fimple  power  of  l2fe 
was  generally  thought  to  be  in  the  breathy 
or  animal  heat,  becaufe  breathing  and 
warmth  are  the  univerfal  coneomitants  of 
life.  I  do  not,  however,  recoiled  that  the 
latter  idea  ever  occurs  in  the  fcriptures, 
but  there  life  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  in 
the  blood. 

When  men  refleded  a  little  farther,  and 
began  to  conceive  that  poffibly  both  the 
property  of  life,  and  alfo  all  the  powers 
that  we  term  mental,  might  belong  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  breath  (the  fuppofed  prin- 
ciple of  life)  was  imagined  to  be  compe- 
tent to  the  whole  5  and  then  the  idea  of  d, 
foul  ^'2.%  completely  formed.  Confequent- 
ly,  it  was  firfl:  conceived  to  be  an  aeriah 
or  an  igneous  fubftance,  which  animates 
the  body  during  life,  and  makes  its  efcape 
at  death .;  after  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
either  detained  near  the  place  where  the 
Ijody  was  depofited,  being  held  by  a  kind 

of 
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©f  attra^ftion,  or  an  aiFeftion  to  its  former 
companion,  or  to  rife  in  the  atmofphere  to 
a  region  in  which  it  was  counterpoifed  by 
the  furrounding  elements. 

We  may  fmiie  at  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind in  early  ages,  in  fuppofing  that  the 
breath  of  life  could  be  any  thing  more 
than  part  of  the  common  air,  which  was 
iirft  infpired,  and  then  expired.  But  though 
this  be  a  thing  well  known  in  the  prefent 
age,  I  can  ealily  conceive  that,  when  the 
nature  of  air  and  refpiration  were  little  un- 
derftood,  men  might  not  immediately  con- 
ceive that  the  breath,  though  it  mixed  with 
the  air,  and  was  invifible,  was  therefore 
the  very  fame  thing  with  it.  They  might 
well  enough  imagine  that  it  was  fomething 
diftind:  from  it,  which  was  in  part  drawn 
in  and  out  during  the  continuance  of  lifes 
and  wholly  difcharged  and  fet  loofe  at 
death.  There  are  other  inftances  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  antients  in  matters  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  even  in  tolerably  enlightened 
ages,  almofl^  if  not  altogether,  as  grofs  as 
this. 

B.  4  When, 
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When,  at  length,  it  was  difcovered  that 
the  breath  was  nothing  more  than  the  air, 
ftill  the  idea  of  an  invijible  principle  of  life 
afid  thought  being  once  fixed,  would  not  be 
immediately  exploded,  but  would  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  a  fubflance  more  attenuated,  and 
refined;  as  being,  for  inllance,  of  an  ethereal 
.  or  fery  nature,  &c.  ilill  invifibje,  2,nd  more 
active. 

Whatever  was  the  invifible  fubflance  of 
which  the  human  foul  confifted,  the  univer^ 
fill  foul  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  or  the 
divine  effence,  w^as  fuppofed  to  be  the  very- 
fame;  and  all  other  fouls  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  parts  of  it,  to  have  been  de- 
tached from  itj  and  to  be  finally  refumed 
into  it  again,  In  this  ftate  of  opinions, 
therefore,  the  foul  was  fuppofed  to  be  what 
we  Ihould  now  call  an  attenuated  kind  of 
matter,  capable  of  divifion,  as  all  other 
matter  is. 

This  was  the  notion  adopted  by  the 
chriilian  Fathers  from  the  Oriental  and 
Platonic  fyftem  of  philofophy,  and  there- 
fore many  of  thefe  Fathers  did  not  fcruple 

to 
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to  aflert  that  the  foul,  though  conceived 
to  be  a  thing  diftind:  from  the  body,  was 
properly  corporeal,  and  even  jzaturaily  ?nor~ 
tal.  The  opinion,  however,  of  its  beinp" 
naturally  immortal  gained  ground ;  and, 
matter,  according  to  the  philofophical  {-^i^ 
tem,  being  confidered  as  a  thing  that  was 
neceffarily  ^fr^^(^/(?,  as  well  as  impure,  the 
do6lrine  of  the  immateriality  as  well  as  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  was  pretty 
firmly  eftablifhed  ^  an  immaterial  fubflance 
being,  however,  ftill  confidered  as  only 
fomething  more  refined  than  grofs  matter. 

The  idea  of  the  foul  being  immaterial 
foon  led  to  the  idea  of  its  not  having  any 
property  in  common  with  grofs  matter,  ' 
and  in  time  with  matter  ftridly  confidered; 
and  being  confounded  v/ith,  and  illufi;rated 
by,  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  life,  it  was 
aiTerted  to  have  no  length,  breadth,  or 
thicknefs,  which  are  properties  peculiar  to 
matter  j  to  be  indivifble  alfo,  and  finally  not 
to  exifl  in  fpace.  This  was  the  idea  that 
generally  prevailed  after  the  time  of  Ma- 
mertus,  though  various  other  refinements 

occur 
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occur   in   the  writings   of  the  fchoolmen 
upon  the  fubje(fl. 

But  the  dodtrine  of  pure  fpiritualifm 
was  not  firmly  eftabliflied  before  Defcartes, 
who,  conlidering  extenlion  as  the  effence 
of  matter,  made  the  want  of  extenlion  the 
diflinguifhing  property  of  mind  or  fpirit. 
Upon  this  idea  v/as  built  the  immaterial 
fyflem  in  its  flate  of  greatefl:  refinement, 
when  the  foul  was  defined  to  be  immaterial^ 
indivifibk^  imiifcerptible,  iinexteiidcdy  and  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  locality  or  motion^ 
but  to  be  a  fubflance  pofi^effed  of  the  fim- 
ple  powers  of  thought,  and  to  have  nothing 
more  than  an  arbitrary  connediion  with  an 
prganized  fyllem  of  matter. 

This  was  the  idea  of  mind  or  fpirit  that 
was  prevalent  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke^ 
who  contributed  greatly  to  lovv^r  it,  by 
contending  that  whatever  exifts  mull  exift 
fomewhere,  or  infome  place,  and  by  fhewing 
that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  power  of  thought  may  be  fu- 
peradded  by  the  Divine  Being  to  an  orga- 
nized fyftem  of  mere  matter,  though  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  declaring  himfelf  in  favour  of  the 
notionof  afeparate  foul.  From  this  time,  the 
dodrine  of  the  nature  of  the  foul  has  been  fluc- 
tuating and  various  5  fome  ilill  maintaining 
that  it  has  no  property  whatever  in  common 
with  matter,  and  bears  no  relation  to  fpace 
whereas  others  fay  that  it  exifts  in  fpace, 
and  occupies  a  portion  of  it,  fo  as  to  be 
properly  extended,  but  not  to  have  folidity 
which  they  make  to  be  the  property  that 
diftinguifhes  it  from  matter. 

The  objed:  of  my  late  work  is  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  foul  is  altogether  un- 
philofophical,  and  unfcriptural ;  for  that, 
judging  from  the  phenomena,  all  the  powers 
of  the  fame  bemg,  viz.  man,  ought  to  be 
referred  to  one  fubjiancey  w^hich,  therefore* 
muft  neceifarily  be  the  body,  and  that  the 
refined  and  proper  fpiritualifm  above  de- 
fcribed  is  peculiarly  chimerical  and  abfurd. 
Abfurd,  however,  as  is  the  notion  of  a  fub- 
flance  v\^hich  has  720  property  in  common  with 
matter,  which  bears  no  relation  to  fpace,  and 
yet  both  ads  upon  body,  and  is  ad:ed  upon 
by  it,  it  is  the  dodrine  that,  in  the  courfe 

of 
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.of  gradual  refinement,  philofophers  and  di- 
vines were  necelTarily  brought  to,  and  is 
the  only  confident  immaterialifm.  For 
every  other  opinion  concerning  fpirit  makes 
it  to  be,  in  fad:,  the  fame  thing  with  mat- 
ter; at  leaft  every  other  opinion  is  liable 
to  obje(5tions  fimilar  to  thofe  which  lie 
again  ft  the  notion  of  a  foul  properly  ma^ 
terial.  Becaufe,  however,  I  have  not  been 
thought  to  have  given  lufficient  attention  to 
this  idea  of  extended  fpirit,  I  fhall  here  make 
a  few  animadverfions  upon  it. 

I.  The  chief  reafon  why  the  principle 
of  thought  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  incom- 
patible with  raatter,  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable  conneBion  between  thought  and  fo- 
lidtty,  that  the  two  ideas  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  dijjimilar.  But  is  there  any  more 
conceivable  connexion  between  thought 
and  mere  extenjioii  ?  Are  ideas,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  perfons  who  hold 
this  doctrine,  extended  things?  Is  ^^ judg- 
ment extended,  is  the  will  extended,  or  have 
the  pajjions  extenfion  ?  How,  then,  do  they 
require  an  extended  fubftance  in  which  to 

inhere  I 
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inhere  ?  If  there  be  fome  unknown  reafon 
why  they  do  require  an  extended  /ui^Jlrafum, 
may  not  this  fubflance  have  folidity  added 
to  its  extenfion,  the  idea  of  folidity  not 
being  more  foreign  to  the  idea  of  thought, 
than  that  of  extenfion,  nor  more  diffimilar 
to  it. 

2.  The    elTence  of  the  foul,    it  is  faid, 
cannot  be   matter,  becaufe  it   would   then 
be  dhifibk;  but  is  not  every  thing  that  is 
extended  divifible  ?  It  is  not  the  folidity  of 
bodies  that  makes  them  capable  of  diviiion 
fo  properly  as   their  extenfion.     It  is  this 
property  that  makes  divifion  poffible^  and 
then  all  that  is  neceffary  to  ad:ual   divifion 
is  difcerptibility,  or  the  poffible  feparation  of 
one    part    of   its    fubfiance   from    another. 
For  wherever  there  is  extenfion,  there  mufl 
be  conceivable  parts,  viz.  a  half,  a  third,   a 
fourth,    &c.      But    till    the    fubfiance    of 
which  the  foul   (exclufive  of  its   power   of 
thinkmg)  confifls  be  more  known  to  us,  fo 
that  we  can  fubjed  it  to  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation, it   is  impoifible  to   fay  whether   it 
be  m.ore  or  lefs  difcerptible  than  any  fpecies 

of 
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of  matter;  for  all  that  we  know  of  it  is 
that  it  is  extended)  and  that  it  thinks.  The 
firmnefs  of  its  texture,  is  a  thing  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all ;  and  if  it  be 
any  thing  more  than  7nere  /pace,  it  mufl 
have  that  which  raay  be  called  texture,  or 
confijience,  folid  or  fluid,  elaflic  or  non- 
elaflic,  &c.  &c,  Confequently,  it  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  be  as  corruptible,  and 
perifhable,  as  the  body.  The  boafled  unity 
of  confcioufnefs i  and  Jimplicity  of  perceptio?t 
and  thought,  can  be  no  fecurity  againft  di- 
vifion  and  dilTolution,  unlefs  they  inhere  in. 
a  fubftance  naturally  incapable  of  divifion^ 
and  confequently  of  diffolution. 

3.  As  divifibility  may  always  be  predi- 
cated of  any  fubflance  that  is  extended, 
and  not  infinite,  I  wiili  the  advocates  of 
this  doftrine  of  extended  fpirit  would  con- 
iider  a  little  what  would  be  the  probable 
confequence  of  an  adual  divifion  of  it. 
Suppofing  the  fubflance  of  a  human  foul 
to  be  divided  into  tv/o  equal  parts  (which 
to  divine  pov/er  mufl,  at  lead,  be  poffible) 
would  the  power  of  thinking  be  neceflarily 

deflroyed. 
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deftroyed,  or  would  the  refult  be  fw(} 
fpirifs,  of  inferior  powers,  as  of  fmallef 
fize  ?  If  fo,  would  each  of  them  retain  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  whole  undivided  foul, 
or  would  the  Hock  of  ideas  be  equally  di- 
vided between  them  ? 

4.  As  every  created  being  muil  extji  be- 
fore it  can  aBf  I  wifh  the  advocates  of  this 
dod:rine  would  conlider  what  idea  they  can 
form  of  the  extended  fubftance  of  a  fpirit 
before  it  has  acquired  any  ideas  at  all,  and 
confequently  before  it  has  begun  to  think. 
In  what  will  it  differ  from  mere  fpace  ? 
Whatever  this  ftate  be,  in  what  does  it 
differ  from  the  flate  of  the  foul  whenever 
it  ceafes  to  think,  as  in  a  deep  fleep,  a 
fwoon,  or  the  fiiate  between  death  and  the 
refurre6;ion  ! 

5.  I  would  alfo  fubmit  it  to  the  confide- 
ratioii  of  the  partifans  of  extended  [pwitua- 
lifm,  vj\\d.tjize  ov  fiape  they  would  give  ta 
the  human  foul  (for  if  it  be  extended,  fize 
and  fhape  it  mufl  have)  and  whether  fome 
inconvenience  may  not  arife  to  their  fyftem 
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in  the  difcuffion  of  the  queflion.  If  n6« 
thing  can  a(5l  but  where  it  is,  I  fhould 
think  that  the  foul  mull  have  the  fize  and 
form  of  the  brain,  if  not  of  the  whole  ner-^ 
vous  fyftem.  For  there  is  no  region  within  I 
the  brain  of  lefs  extent  than  the  medullary 
part  of  it,  that  can  be  imagine^  to  be  the 
fenforiunt,  or  the  immediate  fea:t  of  fenfa- 
tion ;  and  as  the  nerves  confiil:  of  the  fame 
fubHance  with  the  medullary  part  of  the 
brain,  and  are  properly  a  produ(?;ion,  or 
part  of  it,  I  do  not  fee  why  the  foul  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  lize  of  the  brain  only, 
exclufive  of  the  nerves  3  and  then  as  the 
nerves  are  in  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
foul  would,  in  fad:,  be  of  the  fame  form 
and  iize  with  the  body  to  which  it  belongs, 
though  with  more  interfaces. 

6.  It  is  alfo  a  matter  of  fome  curioiity 
to  the  fpeculatiil  to  confider  whether  the 
iize  and  form  of  thefe  extended  fouls  be 
invariable,  or  vv^hether,  as  we  fuppofe  the 
body  to  undergo  fome  change  at  the  refur- 
redtion,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  new 
mode  of  exiftence^  the  foul  may  not  undergo 
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a  proportionable  change,  and  be  transformed 
together  with  it. 

7.  We  are  apt  to  impofe  upon  ourfelves, 
and  to  confound  our  underftandings,  by  the 
ufe  of  geiieral  terms*  To  gain  clear  per- 
ceptions  of  things  we  mufl  infped:  them 
more  elofely,  in  order  to  difcover  what 
particular  and  more  definite  ideas  are  necef- 
farily  comprized  in  the  more  general  ones. 
Thus  while  we  content  ourfelves  with  fay- 
ing that  man  is  a  compound  being,  confid- 
ing of  tv/o  fubflances,  the  one  corporeal  ^s^A 
the  other  fpiritual,  the  one  both  extended 
and  folid,  and  the  other  extended  indeed* 
but  deftitute  of  folidity ;  and  that  an  in- 
timate union  fubliils  between  them,  {q 
that  they  always  accompany  and  affeSi  one 
another  (an  impreffion  upon  the  body  cauf- 
ing  a  fenfation  in  the  mind,  and  a  volition 
of  the  mind  caufmg  a  motion  of  the  body) 
we  are  fatisfied.  The  hypothefis  feems  to 
eorrefpond  to  the  firfi  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena ;  and  though  we  cannot  help  being 
ftaggered  when  we  conlider  this  intimate 
union  of  two  fuch  heterogeneous  fubjlances^ 
S  we 
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we  flill  acquiefce  in  it,  as  an  union  efFe(fted' 
by  almighty  power;  and  we  are  likewife 
repelled  from  a  rigorous  examination  of  it 
by  the  idea>  however  ill-founded,  that  our 
profpefts  of  a  future  life  are  materially  af- 
fected by  it. 

But  a  future  life  being  fecured  to  us  by 
the  promlfes  of  the  gofpel,  upon  of^er  and 
better  principles y  we  need  not  be  afraid  to 
confider  what  this  fuppofed  union  of  body 
and  foul  really  implies,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  imply  that  the  foul,  having  locality^, 
and  extenJioUi  mufi;  have  jbUdity  alfo. 

That  the  mind  fhouM  move  the  body,, 
and  at  the  fame  time  move  itfelf  along  with 
the  body,  we  may  think  a  tolerable  eafy 
fuppofition  i-  but  what  ihall  we  fay  to  the 
cafe  of  the  body  being  moved  during  fleep,. 
or  a  fwoon,  to  which  removal  the  mind- 
does  not  at  all  contribute.  It  will  hardly 
be  faid  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  foul  is  fii-ft; 
of  all  left  behind,  in  the  place  from  which' 
the  body  was  taken,  and  that  it  aftewards. 
voluntarily   joins    its    former    companion., 

And^, 
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And,  if  not,  the  motion  of  the  mind  muft, 
in  all  cafes,  nece^jfarily  accompany  the  mo- 
tion of  the  living  body,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  mind  muft  be  iiivQluntarily  dragged 
along  with  it.  But  can  this  motion  be 
communicated  from  body  to  mi?id  without 
real  t?72pulfe,  implying  a  'vis  inertice,  and 
folidify,  without  which,  it  fhould  (ttm^ 
that  the  one  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  other  ? 

8.  It  will  alfo,  I  think,  be  difFicult  to 
account  for  the  feparation  of  the  foul  from 
the  body  after  death,  unlefs  the  fpiritual 
fubftance  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  proper  con- 
ftitucDt  part  of  iht  folid  mafs,  which,  like 
nxed  air  in  bodies,  is  fet  loofe  when  the 
reft  of  the  mafs  is  diflblved  by  putrefadion, 
or  otherwife.  If  putrefadion,  or  total  dil.- 
folution,  be  the  phyfical  caufe  of  this  fe- 
paration, is  there  not  a  good  foundation  for 
the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  v/ho  pre- 
ferved  the  bodies  of  their  friends  as  long 
as  they  poiTibly  could,  probably  with  a 
view  of  retaining  their  fouls  in  them,  or 
near  them  ? 

S  2  li 
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If  the  foul  be  really  infeparable  from  the 
body,  which  is  probably  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  maintain  that^  during  the  death 
of  the  body,  the  foul  is  in  a  ftate  of  infen- 
fibility  until  the  refurredion^  what  part  of 
the  body  does  it  accompany  ?  If  it  be  in- 
difcerptible,  it  muft  be  wholly  in  fome 
one  places  and  as  all  the  conftitutent  parts 
of  every  member  of  the  body  are  completely  ' 
difiblved  and  difperfed,  it  muft,  in  fad:, 
accompany  fome  one  of  the  ultimate  parti* 
cles,  and  which  of  them  can  that  be  ? 

If  the  extended  fpirit  does  not  accom- 
pany any  particle  of  the  dilTolved  body, 
and  all  fouls  be  preferved,  during  their  dor- 
mant ilate,  in  {oxno.  general  rep  ofitory  (whether 
in  the  fun,  the  earth,  or  fome  part  of  the 
intermediate  fpace)  in  what  manner  will  the  I 
re-union  of  the  fouls  and  their  refpedive 
bodies  be  effeded  at  the  refurredion  ?  Will 
it  be  by  any  thing  like  what  is  called  ele£live 
attraBion  between  them,  or  will  it  be  ef- 
feded by  a  new  and  exprefsjiat  of  the  deity  ? 

Thefe  objedions  do  not  much,  if  at  all^ 
aifed  the  dodrine  of  fpirit  bearing  no  relation 

to 
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to /pace,   or  any  fpeculation  concerning  the 
divine  effence,  which  fills  all  fpace. 

9.  Many  other  queries  will  necellarily 
obtrude  themfelves  on  any  perfon  who  fhall 
begin  to  fpeculate  on  the  nature  of  ex- 
tended fpiritual  fubftances,  which  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  difmifs  without  fome  degree 
of  attention ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
let  the  advocates  for  this  doctrine  anfwer 
them  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe,  they 
muft  occafion  fome  degree  of  embarralT- 
ment,  fo  as  to  leave  a  fufpicion  of  the 
dodrine  from  which  they  arife,  as  wanting 
a  fufficient  foundation  in  probability  and 
truth  ;  fuch  as.  What  is  the  origin,  or  com- 
mencement, of  the  extended  fpirit  ?  Is  every 
foul  a  feparate  creation,  or,  are  fouls  pro- 
pagated from  each  other  like  bodies  ?  Does 
it  grow  in  fize  with  the  growth  of  the  body 
and  brain  ?  Are  thefe  extended  fpints  mu- 
tually penetrable  to  each  other  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  they  muft  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  fame  univerfal  fpace  that  is 
already  occupied  by  the  divine  effence.  Is 
the  effence  of  thefe  extended  fpirits  fimilar 

S  3  H 
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to  that  of  the  deity,  and  will  no  impedi- 
ment arife  from  this  necelTary  mutual  pe- 
netration ? 

Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made 
on  this  notion  of  extended  fpirit,  v/hich 
appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  fufficiently 
conlidered  by  thofe  who  hold  it.  They 
have  concluded,  or  rather,  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  there  is  in  oian  a  foul  dillincft 
from  his  body,  but  they  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  this  foul  having  no  exteniion,  or  relation 
to  fpace,  and  therefore  admit  that  it  has 
thefe  properties  3  but,  being  driven  by  mere 
neceffity  to  admit  thus  much,  they  are  un- 
willing to  coniider  the  fubjed:  any  farther, 
and  fhut  their  eyes  on  all  the  concomi- 
tants and  confequences  of  their  conceilions5 
though,  if  they  would  attend  to  them, 
they  would  find  them  fach  as  would  pro- 
bably make  them  revolt  at  the  whole  fyf- 
tem.  Their  arguments  for  a  feparate  foul 
from  the  topics  of  thought  being  diffimilar 
to  matter,  from  the  unity  of  confcioufnefs, 
indifcerptibility,  &c.  properly  belong  to 
the  advocates  for  refined  fpiritualifm,  and 

are 
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are  impertinently  and  inefFe6tually  alledged 
by  thoie,  who,  admitting  a  real  extenlion, 
and  confeqaently  real  lize  and  form  in  the 
foul,  in  vain  im.ngine  that  they  are  advo* 
cates  for  the  dodrine  of  proper  immateri- 
ality. In  fadj  they  are  iheinfelves  y^;;?/- 
materialifls., 

How  eafy  is  it  to  get  rid  of  all  the  em- 
barraflment  attending  the  dodtrine  of  a  foul.j 
in  every  view  of  it,   by  admitting,   agree- 
ably to  all  the  phenomena,  that  the  power 
of  thinking  belongs  to  the  brain  of  a  man,  as 
:that  of  walking  to  his  feet,  or  that  of  fpeak- 
ing   to  his   tongue;  that,   therefore,  man, 
who  is  one  being,  is  compofed  of  one  kind  of 
fiibfiance,  made   of   the   dufi  of  the  earth -^ 
that  when  he  dies.,  he,  of  courfe,  ceafes  to 
think  ;  but  when  his  Jleeping  diifi  fhall  be 
reanimated  at  the  refurredion,  his  power  of 
thinking,  and  his  confcioufnefs,  will  be  re- 
jlored  to  him  ? 

This   fyftem  gives  a  real    value   to   the 

d-odrine   of  a  refurre^iion  from    the   dead^ 

which  is  peculiar  to  revelation,  on  which 

S  4  alone 
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alone  the  facred  writers  build  all  our  hope 
of  a  future  life,  and  it  explains  the  uni- 
form language  of  the  fcriptures,  which 
fpeak  of  one  day  of  judgment  for  all 
mankind,  and  reprefent  all  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  all  the  punifhments  of  vice, 
as  taking  place  at  that  awful  day,  and  not 
before.  This  dodtrine  of  a  refurredion 
was  laughed  at  by  the  conceited  Athenians, 
and  will  always  be  the  fubjed:  of  ridicule 
to  perfons  of  a  fimilar  turn  of  mind  j  but 
it  is  abundantly  confirmed  to  us  by  the 
well  attefled  refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel,  eftabliflied 
on  all  the  miraculous  events  by  which  the 
promulgation  of  chriftianity  was  attended. 

IV.     Of  ConfciQufj2efs. 

Since,  in  all  metaphylical  fubjeds,  there 
is  a  perpetual  appeal  made  to  confcioufnefs, 
or  internal  feeling,  that  is,  to  what  we  cer- 
tainly and  intuitively  know  by  refled:ing 
on  what  pafies  within  our  own  minds,  and 
I  have  hitherto  contented  myfelf  v/ith  no- 
ticing the  particular  inflances  in  which  I 

apprehended 
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apprehended  fome  miftake  has  been  made 
with  refpe(5t  to  it,  as  they  occurred  in  the 
courfe  of  my  argument ;  I  fliall  here  give 
a  more  general  view  of  the  fubjed:,  in  order 
to  acquaint  my  reader  what  things  they  are 
that,  I  apprehend,  we  can  be  confcious 
of,  and  efpecially  to  caution  him  againfl 
confounding  them  with  thofe  things  of 
which  we  are  not  properly  confcious,  but 
which  we  only  mjer  from  them. 

.  When  we  fhut  our  eyes  on  the  external 
world,  and  contemplate  what  we  find  with- 
in ourfelves,  we  iiril  perceive  the  images, 
or  the  ideas  of  the  obje<5ls  by  which  our 
fenfes  have  been  imprelTed.  Of  thefe  we 
are  properly  confcious.  They  are  what  we 
immediately  obferve,  and  are  not  deduBions 
from  any  prior  obfervations. 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  by  intuition, 
or  are  confcious,  that  thefe  ideas  appear, 
and  re-appear,  and  that  they  are  varioufly 
connected  with  each  other,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  memory  or  recolkBion.  We 
alfo  fee  that  our  ideas  are  varioufly  combined 

and 
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and  divided)  and  can  perceive  the  other  re^ 
lations  that  they  bear  to  each  otlier,  which 
is  the  foundation  oi  judgment^  and  confe- 
quently  of  reafoning.  And  laHly,  we  per- 
ceive that  various  bodily  motions  depend 
upon  ideas  and  trains  of  ideas,  from  Vv^hich 
arifes  what  is  called  a  voluntary  power  over 
our  actions. 

Thefe  particulars,  I  apprehend,  comprize 
all  that  we  are  properly  confcious  of;  and 
with  refped:  to  thefe  it  is  hardly  poiTible 
we  can  be  imiftaken.  But  every  thing  that 
we  pretend  to  know  that  is  really  more 
than  thefe,  muil:  be  by  way  of  injerence 
from  them  ;  and  in  drawing  thefe  inferences 
or  conclaiions,  we  are  liable  to  miftakes, , 
as  well  as  in  other  inferences.  In  fad;, 
there  is  perhaps  no  fubjedl  whatever  with 
refped  to  which  we  have  more  need  0£ 
caution,  from  the  danger  we  are  in  of 
imagining  that  our  knowledge  of  things 
relating  to  ourfelves  is  in  the  firfi  in- 
fiance,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  in  xYitTecond, 
or  perhaps  the  third  ov  fourths 
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If  then,  as  I  have  obferved,  all  that  we 
are  really  confcious   of  be   our  ideas,    and 
the  various   offeBmis  of  our   idecs,  which, 
when    reduced   to   general   heads,    we   call 
the  powers  of  thought^  as  me??2ory,  judgment, 
and  will,  all   cur  knowledge  of  the  fubjeSi 
of  thought  within   us,  or  what  we  call  our- 
Jelves,  mufl:  be  by  way  of  inference.     What 
we  feel,  and  v/hat  we  do  we  may  be  faid  to 
know   by  intuition ;   but  what  we  are  we 
know  only  by  dedudion,  or  inference  from 
intuitive  obfervations.     If,  therefore,  it  be 
afferted,    that    the    fubjed:    of  thought    is 
fomething  that  i^fimple,  irJivifhle,  immate- 
rial, or  naturally  immortal,  it  can   only  be 
by  way  of  concluiion  from  given  premifes, 
Confequently,  it  is  a  deciilon  for  which  no 
man's  word  is  to  be  taken.     We  may /^;^ry 
that  it  is  fomething  that  we  i^^l,    or  are 
confcious  of,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it   can  only  be  that  a  man  reafons 
himfelf  into  that  belief,  and  therefore  he 
may,    without    having  been    aware   of  it, 
have  impofed  upon  himfelf  by  fome  fallacy 
in  the  argument. 

Feeling 
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Feeling  and  thinking  are  allowed  to  be 
properties ;    and    though    all    that    we    can 
know  of  any  thing  are  its  properties,  we 
agree  to  fay  that   all  properties   inhere  in, 
or  belong  to,   {qw.q  fubjeSi  or  fubfiance  ;  but 
what  this  fubilance  is,  farther  than  its  be- 
ing  poflelTed   of  thofe  very    properties    by 
which  it  is  known   to  us,  it  is  impoffible 
for  us    to    fay,  except  we  can   prove  that 
thofe  known    properties   neceffarily  imply 
others.     If,  therefore,  any  perfon  fay  he  is 
confcious  that  his  mind  (by  which  we  mean 
the  fubjecft  of  thought)  hjimpk,  or  indivifible, 
and  if  he  fpeak  properly,  he  can  only  mean, 
that  he  is  one  thinking  perfon,  or  being,  and 
not  federal,  which  v/ill    be  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged.    But  if  he  means  any  thing 
more   than  this,  as   that  the   fubfiance   to 
which  the  property  of  thinking  belongs  is 
incapable  of  diviiion,  either  having  no  ex-' 
tenlioh,  or  parts,  or  that  thofe  parts  cannot 
be  removed  from  each  other,  I  do  not  ad-  ^ 
mit  his  affertion  without  hearing  v^hat  rea- 
fons  he  has  to  advance  for  it  \   being  fenlible 
that  in  this  he  goes  beyond  a  proper  con- 
fcioufnefs.     I  may  tnmk  it  more  probablcj 

thaf: 
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that  every  thing  that  exifts  muft  have  ex- 
teniion,  and  that  (except  fpace,  and  the 
divine  elTence,  which  fills  all  fpace)  what- 
ever is  extended  may  be  divided,  though 
that  divifion  might  be  attended  with  thd 
lofs  of  properties  peculiar  to  the  undivided 
fubftance* 

Much  farther  mufi:  a  man  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  proper  confcioufnefs,  into  thofe  of 
reafon'mgi  to  fay  that  the  fubjed:  of  his 
thinking  powers  is  immaterial,  or  fome- 
thing  diiferent  from  the  matter  of  which 
his  body,  and  efpecially  his  brain,  conlifts. 
For  admitting  all  that  he  can  know  by  ex^ 
ferience,  or  intuition,  I  may  think  it  more 
probable,  that  all  the  powers  or  properties 
of  man  inhere  in  one  kind  Qi  fubftance . 
and  fince  we  are  agreed  that  man  confifts, 
in  part  at  leaft,  of  matter,  I  may  conclude 
that  he  is  wholly  material,  and  may  re- 
fufe  to  give  up  this  opinion,  till  I  be  fhowa 
that  the  properties  neceffarily  belonging  to 
matter,  and  thofe  of  feeling  and  thinking, 
are  incompatible.  And  before,  this  can  be 
determined,  the  reafons  for,  and  againji  it 

mufl 
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mufl  be  attended  to.     It  is  a  queflion  that 
cannot  be  decided  hy  fimple  feeling. 

Lefs  ftill  can  it  be  determined  by  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  the  fubjed:  of  thought  is 
naturally  immortal,  fo  that  a  man  will  con- 
tinue to  think  and  adl  after  he  has  ceafed 
to  breathe  and  move.  We  are  certainly 
confcious  of  the  fame  things  with  refped: 
to  ourfelves,  but  what  one  man  may  think 
to  be  very  clear  on  this  fubjedl,  another 
may-  think  to  be  very  doubtful,  or  exceed- 
ingly improbable  -,  drawing  different  coti" 
clufions  from  the  fame  premifes. 

Again,  that  man  is  an  agent,  meaning 
by  it  that  he  has  a  power  of  beginning  mo- 
tion, independently  of  any  mechanical  laws 
to  which  the  author  of  his  nature  has  fub- 
jeded  him,  is  a  thing  that  is  fo  far  from 
being  evident  from  confcioufnefs,  that,  if 
we  attend  properly  to  v/hat  we  really  do 
feel,  we  fhail,  as  I  conceive,  be  fatisiied 
that  we  have  no  fuch  power.  What  we 
really  do  feel,  or  may  be  fenfible  of,  if  we 
attend  to  our  feelings,   is   that  we  never    | 

come 
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come  to  any  refolution,  form  any  deliberate 
purpofe,  or  determine  upon  any  thing  what- 
ever, without  fome  motive,  arifing  from  the 
ftate  of' our  minds,  and  the  ideas  prefent  to 
them;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  conclude., 
that  we  have  no  power  of  refolving,  or  de- 
termining upon  any  thing,  without  fome 
motive.  Confequently,  in  the  proper  phi- 
lofophical  language,  motives  ought  to  be 
.denominated  the  caufes  of  all  our  determi- 
nations, and  therefore  of  all  our  aBions. 

All  that  men  generally  mean  by  a  con- 
Jeioufnefs  of  freedom,  is  a  confcioufnef?  of 
their  having  a  power  to  do  what  they  pre- 
vioufiy  will,  or  pleafe.  This  is  allowedj, 
and  that  it  is  a  thing  of  w^hich  we  are  pro- 
perly confcious.  But  to  will  without  a 
motive,  or  contrary  to  the  influence  of  all 
motives  prefented  to  the  mind,  is  a  thing 
of  which  no  man  can  be  confcious.  Nay 
every  ju ft  obfervation  concerning  ourfelves, 
or  others,  appears  to  me  very  clearly  to 
lead  to  the  oppofite  conclufion,  viz.  that 
our  wills,  as  well  as  our  judgments,  are  de- 
termined by  the  appearances  of  things  pre- 
fented 
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ffented  to  us ;  and  therefore  that  the  deter- 
minations of  both  are  equally  guided  by 
certain  invariable  laws-,  and  confequently 
that  every  determination  of  the  will  or 
judgment  is  jufl:  v^hat  the  being  who  made 
us  fubje(£l  to  thofe  laws,  and  who  always 
had,  and  ilill  has,  the  abfolute  difpofal  of 
us,  muft  have  intended  that  they  Ihould 
be.  If,  however,  this  conclulion  be  de- 
nied, it  muft  be  controverted  by  argument^ 
and  the  queilion  mufl  not  be  decided  by 
confcioufnefs ,  or  any  pretendedy^^-//;^^  of  the 
contrary. 

v.  An  addition  to  JeBio'n  II.  on  the  argii^ 
me7it  for  the  T)o5irine  ofNeceJjity  from  the 
conjideration  of  cause  and  effect. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necelTary  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  I  have  advanced  in 
my  former  treatife  in  illuflration  of  the 
argument  from  the  nature  of  caufe  and  effeSl' 
But  becaufe  this  is  the  great  and  moffc  con- 
clufive  argument  for  the  dodrine  that  I 
^ontend  for,  proving  the  contrary  doctrine 
q{  fhilofophical  liberty,  to  be  abfolutely  im^ 

pojibk-^ 
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pojjibk',  and  I  find  that  feveral  perfons,  of 
excellent  judgment  in  other  refpe(fls,  feem 
iiot  to  feel  the  force  of  it,  I  fhall  attempt 
a  farther  illuflration  of  it,  in  order  to  re- 
move, as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  only  remain- 
ing objedion  that  I  can  imagine  may  be 
made  to  it;  though  I  muft  afk  pardon  of 
my  other  readers  for  writing  what  will  ap- 
pear to  them  fo  very  obvious,  and  fuper- 
fluous. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  there 
can  be  no  eifed:  without  an  adequate  caufe. 
This  is  even  the  foundation  on  which  the 
only  proper  argument  for  the  being  of  a 
God  refls.  And  the  neceffarian  alTerts  that 
if,  in  any  given  ftate  of  mind,  with  refped: 
both  to  difpofition  and  motives,  two  different 
determinations,  or  volitions,  be  poffible, 
it  can  be  fo  on  no  other  principle,  than 
that  one  of  them  fhall  come  under  the  de- 
fcription  of  an  effeB  without  a  caufe;  jufl 
as  if  the  beam  of  a  balance  might  incline 
either  way,  though  loaded  with  equal 
weights. 

T  It 
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It  is  acknowledged  that  the  mechanifm 
of  the  balance  is  of  one  kind,  and  that  of 
the  mind  of  another,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  convenient  to  denominate  them  by  dif- 
ferent words ;  as,  for  inilance,  that  of  the 
balance  may  be  termed  a  phyficah  and  that 
of  the  mind  a  moral  mechanifm.  But  flill, 
if  there  be  a  real  jnechanifm  in  both  cafes, 
fo  that  there  can  be  only  one  refult  from, 
the  fame  previous  circumftances,  there  will 
a  real  itecejjityy  enforcing  an  abfolute  cer- 
tainty in  the  event.  For  it  muft  be  under- 
ftood  that  all  that  is  ever  meant  by  necejftty 
in  a  caiife,  is  that  which  produces  certainty 
in  the  effeB. 

If,  however  the  term  necejjity  give  of- 
fence, I,  for  my  part,  have  no  objedion  to 
the  difufe  of  it,  provided  v/e  can  exprefs, 
in  any  other  manner,  that  property  in  i 
caufes,  or  the  previous  circumilances  of 
things,  that  leads  to  abfolute  certainty  in 
the  effects  that  refult  from  them  j  fo  that, 
without  a  miracle,  or  an  over-ruling  of 
the  ftated  laws  of  nature,  /.  e.  without 
the  intervention  of  a  higher  caufe,  no  de-  i 

termination 
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termination  of  the  will   could   have  been 
otherwife  than  it  has  been. 

To  evade  the  force  of  this  argument 
from  the  nature  of  caufe  and  eifedt,  it  is 
faid  that,  though,  in  a  given  ftate  of  mind> 
two  different  determinations  may  take  place* 
neither  of  them  can  be  faid  to  be  without 
a  fufficient  caufe  ^  for  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  caufe  is  tJoe  mind  itfelf,  which  makes 
the  determination  in  a  manner  independent 
of  all  influence  of  motives. 

But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  mind  it- 
felf, independent  of  the  influence  of  every- 
thing that  comes  under  the  defcription  of 
motive,  bearing  an  equal  relation  to  both 
the  determinations,  cannot  poffibly  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  caufe  with  refpeft  to  either  of 
them,  in  preference  to  the  other.  Becaufe, 
exclufive  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
motive,  there  is  no  imaginable  difference 
in  the  circumflances  immediately  preced- 
ing the  determinations.  Every  thing  tend- 
ing to  produce  the  leall  degree  of  incli- 
nation to  one  of  the  determinations  more 
T  2        I  than 
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than  to  the  other  muft  make  a  difference  in 
the  Jiate  of  mind  with  refpeifl  to  them, 
which,  by  the  ftating  of  the  cafe,  is  exprefsly 
excluded.  And  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
no  perfoii,  let  his  bias  in  favour  of  a  fyflem 
be  ever  fo  great,  will  chufe  to  fay  in  fup- 
port  of  it,  that  the  mind  can  pofTibly  take 
one  of  two  determinations,  without  having 
for  it  fomething  that  may,  at  lead,  be  called 
an  inclination  for  it,  in  preference  to  the 
other;  and  that  inclination,  or  whatever 
elfe  it  be  called,  mud  have  had  a  caufe 
producing  it,  in  fome  previous  affeflion  of 
the  mind. 

In  fhort,  let  ever  fo  much  ingenuity  be 
iliovvn  in  ilating  this  cafe,  it  is   impoffible 
jiot  to  come   at  length  to  this  conclufion 
that,  in  no  cafe  whatever,  can  the  mind  be: 
determined   to   aftion,    2.  e.   to  a  volition, 
without   fomething   that    may   as   well   be 
called  a  motive  as  be  exprelTed  in  any  other 
manner.     For  the  reafon,  or  proper  caufe, 
of  every  determination  muft  neceifarily  bei 
fomething  either  in  the  date  of  the  mind 
itfelf,  or  in  the  ideas  prefent  to  it,  imme- 
diately 
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diately  before  the  determination ;  and  thefe 
ideas,  as  they  imprefs  the  mind,  may, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  be  comprehended  in  what 
we  mean  by  the  Jlate  of  mind,  including 
whatever  there  is  in  it  that  can  lead  to  any 
determination  whatever.  Or,  00  the  other 
hand,  the  ilate  of  mind  may  be  i^icluded  in 
the  meaiiiBg  of  the  term  motive,  compre- 
hending in  the  fignification  of  it  whatever 
it  be  that  can  move,  or  incline  the  mind  to 
any  particular  determination. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  may  jufl  as 
well  be  faid  that,  in  the  cafe  of  the  balance 
above-mentioned,  the  beam  may  be  the 
caufe  why,  though  equal  weights  be  fuf- 
pended  at  the  diiferent  ends  of  it,  it  may 
neverthelefs  incline  one  way  or  the  other. 
For,  exclufive  of  what  neceffarily  comes 
under  the  defcription  either  of  motive,  or 
(late  of  mind}  the  mind  itfelf  can  no  more 
be  the  caufe  of  its  own  determination,  than 
the  beam  of  a  balance  can  be  the  caufe  of 
its  own  inclination. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  beam  it  is  immediately 

perceived  that,  bearing  an  equal  relation  to 

T  3  both 
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both  the  weights,  it  cannot  poffibly  favou^ 
one  of  them  more  than  the  other ;  and  it 
is  limply  on  account  of  its  bearing  an  equal 
relation  to  them  both  that  it  cannot  do  this. 
Now,  let  the  ftruclure  of  the  mind  be  ever 
fo  diiFcrent  from  that  of  the  balance,  it 
neceffarily  agrees  with  it  in  this,  that,  ex- 
clufive  of  motives,  in  the  fcni'c  explained 
above  (viz.  including  both  the  ftate  of 
mind  and  the  particular  ideas  prefent  to  it) 
it  bears  as  equal  a  relation  to  any  determi-r 
nation,  as  the  beam  of  a  balance  bears  tp 
any  particular  inclination ;  fo  that  as,  on 
account  of  this  circumilance,  the  balance 
cannot,  of  itfelf  incline  one  way  or  the 
other,  fo  neither,  on  account  of  the  fame 
circumflance,  can  the  mind  of  itfelf  incline, 
or  determine,  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  fad:,  an  advocate  for  the  dodrine  of 
philofophical  liberty  has  the  choice  of  nq 
more  than  two  fuppofi^wns,' ■a.nd  neither  o^" 
them  can,  in  the  leail  degree,  anfwer  hisi 
purpofe.  For  he  mufl  either  affert  that,  in 
a  given  flate  of  mind,  the  determination! 
will  certainly  be  a  and  not  d  ^  or  it  may  be' 

eithe|- 
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either  a  or  b.  If  he  adopts  the  former, 
he  may  juft  as  well  fay  at  once,  that  the 
determination  v>/ill  neceffariiy  be  a,  and  that 
without  a  miracle  it  cannot  be  b.  For  any 
other  language  that  he  can  poffibly  ufe  can 
do  no  more  than  ferve  to  hide  what  might 
otherwife  be  obnoxious  in  the  fentioient, 
and  will  leave  it  ilill  true,  that,  without 
a  miracle,  or  the  intervention  of  fome  fo- 
reign caufe,  no  volition,  or  adion  of  any 
man  could  haye  been  otherwife  than  it  ha^ 
been,  is,  or  is  to  be,  which  is  all  that  a  ne- 
ceflarian  contends  for.  And  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  chufes  to  affert  that,  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  mind,  the  determinations  a 
and  b  are  equally  poffible,  one  of  them 
mull  be  mt  effeB  without  a  caufe,  a  fuppo- 
lition  which  overturns  all  reafoning  con- 
cerning appearances  in  n^^ture,  and  efpecially 
the  foundation  of  the  only  proper  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  a  God.  For  if  any 
thing  whatever,  even  a  thought  in  the 
mind  of  man,  could  arife  without  an  ade- 
quate caufe,  any  thing  elfe,  the  mind  itfelf, 
or  the  whole  univerfe,  might  like  wife  exift 
without  a  caufe. 

T  4  I 
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I  own  it  is  irkfome  to  me  to  enter  into 
fo  minute  a  difcuffion  of  an  objedion  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  fo  little  defer ving  of  an 
ahfwer  j  and  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate every  thing  that  has  been,  or  that  I  can 
forefee  may  be  urged,  with  the  leall  plauii- 
bility,  that  I  have  confidered  it  at  all.  If 
this  do  not  give  fatisfa6:ion,  I  own  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  give 
fatisfadion  with  refped  to  this  argument, 
or  any  other.  There  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  a  more 
conclufive  argument,  than  that  for  the 
dodrine  of  neceffity  from  the  confideration 
of  the  nature  of  caufe  and  effeB. 

VI.  Of  the  nature  of  remorse  of  con- 
science, and  of  PRAYING  FOR  THE 
PARDON  OF  SIN,  on  the  DoBrine  of  Ne- 
cefity. 

Several  perfons  firmly  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  dodrine  of  neceiiity,  yet  fay, 
that  it  is  not  poflible  to  aB  upon  it  3  and  to 
put  what  they  think  a  peculiarly  difficult 

cafe, 
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cafe,  they  afk  how  it  is  poffible  for  a  necef^ 
farian  to  pray  for  the  pardon  of  fin. 

I  anfwer,  in  general,  that   Dr.   Hartley 
appears  to  me  to  have  advanced  what  is 
quite  fufficient  to  obviate  any  difficulty  that 
can  ■  arife   from    this  view  of  the  fubjeifl, 
when  he  admonifhes  us  carefully  to  diftin- 
guifli  between  the  popular  and  philofophical 
language,  as  correfponding  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  human   ailions  3  according 
to  one  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  re- 
fer their  aftions  to  themfelves  only,  without 
having  any  diftindl  idea  of  the  divine  agency 
being,  diredly  or  indiredly,  the  caufe   of 
them :  whereas,  according  to  the  other,  we 
look  beyond  all  fecond  caufes,  and  conlider 
the  agency  of  the  firfl  and  proper  caufe,  ex- 
cluiive  of  every  thing  fubordinate  to  it. 

Thefe  very  different  views  of  things 
muft  be  attended  with  very  different  y^^/- 
ings -y  and,  when  feparated  from  each  other, 
they  will,  in  feveral  refpeds,  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent condu5i,  as  well  as  require  a  different 
language.  Now,  fuch  are  the  influences 
^      ■'  to 
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to  which  all  mankind,  without  diflindion, 
are  expofed,  that  they  ncceffarily  refer  ac- 
tions (I  mean  refer  them  ultimately)  iirfl 
of  all  to  themfelves  and  others;  and  it  is 
a  long  time  before  they  begin  to  conlider 
themfelves  and  others  as  injiriiments  in  the 
hand  of  a  fuperior  agent.  Confequentiy, 
the  alTociations  which  refer  aftions  to  them- 
felves get  fo  confirmed,  that  they  are  never 
intirely  obliterated  j  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon language,  and  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind,  will  be  adapted  to  the  firft,  the 
limited  and  imperfedl,  or  rather  erroneous 
view  of  things. 

The  Divine  Being  could  not  be  unap-. 
prized  of  this  circumftance,  or  unatcentive 
to  it ',  and  he  has  wifely  adapted  the  lyflem 
of  religion  that  he  has  prefcribed  to  us, 
the  modes  of  our  religious  worfhip,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  it,  to  this  imper- 
fed;  view  of  things.  It  is  a  fyflem  calcu- 
lated for  the  bulk  of  niankind,  and  of  pbilo- 
fophers  as  partaking  of  the  feelings  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  J  and  therefore,  would, 
we  may  fuppofe,  have  been  different  if  the 

bulk 
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bulk  of  mankind  had  been  fpeculatively 
and  praftically  philofophers  ^  in  fome  fuch 
manner  as  the  modes  of  worlhip  varied  in 
the  Jewifh  and  chriflian  churches. 

But  it  is  of  prime  confequence  in  this 

bufinefs,   that,  in  whatever  fenfe:,  or  degree^ 
any  particular  fentiment  or  feeling  is  felt  as 
improper   by   a   neceffarian,    in    the    fame 
fenfe  and  degree  his   principles   will   make 
that  fentiment  or  feeling  to  be  of  no  ufe 
to  him.     Thus,  to  apply  this   to  the  cafe 
in  hand  :  if  the  fentiments  of  felf-applaufe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  felf-reproach  on 
the  other  be,  in   any  fenfe  or  degree,   im- 
poffible  to  be  felt  by  a  neceflarian,  in   the 
fame  fenfe  or   degree    (while  he  feels  and 
ad:s  like  a  neceffarian)   he  will  have  no  oc- 
caiion  for  thofe  fentiments;  his  mind  beinof 
polTeffed  by  a  fentiment  of  a  much  higher 
nature,   that   will   intirely  fuperfede  tbem, 
and  anfwer  their  end  in  a  much   more  ef- 
fectual manner.    And  whenever  his  ftrength 
of  mind  fails  him^  whenever  he  ceafes  to 
look  to   the   firfc  caufe  only,  and  reils  in 
fecond  caufes,  he  will  then  neceflarily  feel 

the 
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the  fentiments  of  felf-applaufe  and  felf-re-r 
proach,  which  were  originally  fuggefted  by 
that  imperfedl  view  pf  things  into  yvhich 
he  is  relapfed, 

"gvery  man's  feelings  will  necelTarily  be 
uniform.  To  be  a  neceffarian  m /peculation ^ 
and  not  in  praBice^  is  impoffible,  except 
in  that  fenfe  in  which  it  is  poffible  for  a 
man  to  be  a  chriftian  in  fpeculation  and  a 
libertine  in  pradice.  In  one  fenfe  a  fpecu- 
lative  chriftian,  or  neceffarian,  may  feel 
and  a6l  in  a  manner  inconfiftent  with  his 
principles ;  but  if  his  faith  be  what  Dr. 
Hartley  calls  a  praBical  one,  either  in  the 
dodrine  of  neceflity,  or  the  principles  of 
chriftianity,  that  is,  if  he  really  y^^'/r  the 
principles,  and  if  his  affedions  and  condud 
be  really  direded  by  them,  fo  that  they 
have  their  natural  influence  on  his  mind, 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  him  to  be  a  bad 
man.  What  I  mean,  therefore,  is  that  a 
truly  praBical  necejfarian  will  {land  in  no 
need  of  the  fentiments  either  of  felf-apr 
plaufe,  or  fclf-reproach.  He  v/ill  be  under 
the  influence  of  a  much  fuperior  princjpl^^ 
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loving  God  and  his  fellow  creatures  (which  is 
the  lum  and  objed:  of  all  religion,  and 
leading  to  every  thing  excellent  in  condudl) 
from  motives  altogether  independent  of  any 
confideration  relating  to  himfelf.  On  this 
I  need  not  enlarge  in  this  place,  if  what  I 
have  advanced  on  the  moral  injiuence  of  the 
doBrine  of  necejjity,  in  my  Appendix,  be 
conlidered. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  necefTarian^ 
who,  as  fuch,  believes  that,  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  nothing  goes  wrongs  but  that  every 
thing  is  under  the  beft  diredion  poffible, 
himfelf,  and  his  condud,  as  part  of  an 
immenfe  and  perfeB  whole,  included,  cannot 
accufe  himfelf  of  having  done  wrong,  in 
the  ultimate  fenfe  of  the  words.  He  has^ 
therefore,  in  this  ftrid:  fenfe,  nothing  to 
do  with  repentance,  confeffion,  or  pardon, 
which  are  all  adapted  to  a  different,  imper- 
fect, and  fallacious  view  of  things.  But 
then,  if  he  be  really  capable  of  fleadily 
viewing  the  great  fyflem,  and  his  own  con- 
dud  as  a  part  of  it,  in  this  true  light,  his 
fupreme  regard  to  God,  as  the  great,  wife, 

and 
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and  benevolent  author  of  all  things,  his 
intimate  communion  with  him,  and  de- 
votednefs  to  him,  will  neceffarily  be  fuch, 
that  he  can  have  no  will  but  God's.  In 
the  fablime,  but  accurate  language  of  the 
apoftle  John,  he  will  dwell  in  love,  he  will 
dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  him -,  fo  that,  not 
committing  any  fen,  he  will  have  nothing  to 
repent  of.  He  will  be  perfedl,  as  his 
heavenly  father  is  perfeB, 

But  as  no  man  is  capable  of  this  degree 
of  perfecToon  in  the  prefent  ftate,  becaufe 
the  influences  to  which  we  are  all  expofed 
will  prevent  this  conflant  referring  of  every 
thing  to  its  primary  caufe,  the  fpecuktive 
necefTarian,  will,  in  a  general  way,  refer 
adions  to  himfelf  and  others;  and  confe- 
quently  he  will  necelTarily,  let  him  ufe 
what  efforts  he  will,  feel  the  fentiments  of 
fhame,  remorfe,  and  repentance,  which 
arife  mechanically  from  his  referring  actions 
to  himfelf.  And,  opprciTed  with  a  fenfe  of 
guilty  he  will  have  recourfe  to  that  mercy 
of  which  he  will  fland  in  need.  Thefe 
things    mufl:    neceffarily    accompany    one 

another. 
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another,  and  there  is   no  reafon  to  be  fo- 
licitous  about  their  feparation. 

It  is,  alas !  only  in  occafional  feafons  of 
retirement  from  the  world,  in  the  happy 
hours  of  devout  contemplation,  that,  I 
believe,  the  moll:  perfed:  of  our  race  can 
fully  indulge  the  enlarged  views,  and  lay 
himfelf  open  to  the  genuine  feelings,  of 
the  neceiTarian  principles ;  that  is,  that  he 
can  fee  every  thing  m  God,  i.  e.  in  its  re- 
lation to  him.  Habitually,  and  conftantly 
to  realize  thefe  views,  would  be  always  to 
Ihe  in  the  houfe  of  God,  and  within  the  gate 
of  heaven,  feeing  the  plain  linger  of  God 
in  all  events,  and  as  if  the  angels  of  God 
were  conftantly  defcending  to  earth,  and 
afcending  to  heaven  before  our  eyes.  Such 
enlarged  and  exalted  fentiments  are  fome- 
times  apparent  in  the  facred  v/riters,  and 
alfo  in  the  hiilories  of  chriftian  and  protef- 
tant  martyrs ;  but  the  bed  of  men,  in  the 
general  courfe  of  their  lives,  fall  far  fhort 
of  this  flandard  of  perfection. 

We 
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We  are  too  apt  to  lofe  light  of  Godj 
and  of  his  univerfal  uncontrolled  agency ;' 
and  then,  falling  from  a  fituation  in  which 
we  were  equally  Grangers  to  vice,  and  Jb- 
licitiide,  from  a  ftate  truly  paradifakal,  in 
which  we  were  incapable  of  knowing  or 
feeling  any  evilj  as  fuch,  converfing  daily 
with  God,  enjoying  his  prefence,  and  con- 
templating his  works,  as  all  infinitely  good 
and  perfed,  we  look  no  higher  than  our- 
felves,  or  beings  on  a  level  with  ourfelves ; 
and  of  courfe  find  ourfelves  involved  in  a 
thoufand  perplexities,  follies  and  vices  ^  and 
we  now  want,  and  ought  to  fly  to,  the 
proper  remedy  in  our  cafe,  viz.  felf  abafe-' 
ment,  contrition,  and  fupplication» 

Moreover,  well  knowing  what  we  ge- 
nerally are,  how  imperfe6t  our  views,  and 
confequently  how  imperfed:  our  conduB,  it 
is  our  vv'ifdom,  and  our  intereft,  freely  to 
indulge  "hefe  feelings,  till  they  have  pro- 
duced their  proper  efie£l ;  till  the  fenfe  of 
guilt  has  been  difcharged  by  the  feelings 
of  contrition,  and  a  humble  trufl  in  the 
Divine  mercy.     Thus,  gradually  attaining 

to 
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to  purer  intentions,  and  a  more  upright 
condud,  we  fhall  find  lefs  obllrudion  in 
enlarging  our  views  to  comprehend  the 
true  plan  of  providence  ^  when,  having  lefs 
to  refledt  upon  ourfelves  for,  the  fentiment 
of  reproach  (hall  eafily  and  naturally  vaniih ; 
and 'we  fhall  then  fully  conceive,  and  re- 
joice in,  the  belief  that  in  all  things  we 
are,  and  ^ave  been,  fellow  workers  together 
with  God',  and  that  he  works  all  his  works 
in  us,  by  us,  and  for  us. 

The  improvement  of  our  natures,  and 
confequently  the  advancement  of  our  hap- 
pinefs,  by  enlarging  the  comprehenlion  of 
our  minds,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  more  dif- 
tind:  view  of  the  hand  of  God  in  all  things, 
and  all  events,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  gra- 
dual thing,  and  our  attempts  to  accelerate 
this  natural  progrefs  may  poffibly  be  at- 
tended with  fome  inconvenience  -,  though, 
I  ov/n,  I  apprehend  but  little  danger  from 
this  quarter. 

What  we  have  moll  to  dread,  is  the  al- 

moft  irrecoverable  debafement  of  our  minds 

by  looking  off  from  God,  living  without  him, 

U  ^  without 
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without  a  due  regard  to  his  prefence,  and 
providence,  and  idolizing  our/elves  and  the 
world  y  confidering  other  things  as  proper 
agents  2.nd.  caufes -,  whereas,  ilridly  fpeak- 
ing,  there  is  but  one  caiife,  but  one  file 
agent  in  univerial  nature.  Thus  (but  1  feel 
myfelf  in  danger  of  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  queflion  I  am  now  difcuf- 
fing)  all  vice  is  reducible  to  idolatry,  and 
we  can  only  be  completely  virtuous  and 
happy  in  the  woriliip  of  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God ;  the  idea  ufually  annexed  to 
the  word  worjhip  but  faintly  Ihadowing  out 
what  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  I 
now  mean  by  it. 

In  all  this  it  mufc  be  remembered  that 
I  am  addreffing  myfelf  to  frofeffed  necefi 
farians',  and  1  mufl  inform  them,  that  if 
they  cannot  accompany  me  in  this  fpecu- 
lation,  or  find  much  difficulty  in  doing  it, 
they  are  no  more  than  7iominal  neceffarians, 
and  have  no  more  feeling  of  the  real  energy 
of  their  principles  than  the  merely  nominal 
chriftian  has  of  thofe  of  chriftianity.  It 
requires  'much  refiedion,  meditation,    and 

flrength 
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ftrength  of  mind,  to  convert  fpecidafive 
principles  into  praSiical  ones  -,  and  till  any 
principle  be  properly/^//,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
judge  of  its  real  tendency  and  power.  It  is 
common  with  unbelievers  to  declaim  on 
the  fubjed  of  the  mifchief  that  chriftianity 
has  done  in  the  w^orld,  as  it  is  v^^ith  the 
opponents  of  the  dodrine  of  neceffity  to 
dwell  upon  the  dangerous  tendency  of  it; 
but  the  real  neceffarian,  and  true  chriftian, 
know,  and  feel,  that  their  principles  tend 
to  make  them  better  men  in  all  refpeds  y 
and  that  it  can  only  be  fomething  that  is 
very  improperly  called  either  chriftianity ,  or 
the  dodrine  of  necejjity,  that  can  tend  to 
make  them  worfe. 

I  think,  hov^ever,  that  a  mere  fpeculatifl 
may  be  fatisfied,  that  the  feeling  of  re- 
morfe,  and  the  pradice  of  fupplication  for 
pardon,  have  ftill  lefs  foundation  on  the 
dodrine  of  philofophical  liberty,  than  on 
that  of  neceffity,  as  I  prefume  has  been  de- 
monfiirated  in  my  treatife.  Indeed,  what 
can  a  man  have  to  blame  himfelf  for,  when 
he  aded  without  motinje,  and  from  no  fxed 
U  2  principle. 
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principle,  good  or  bad  -,  and  what  occafion 
has  he  for  pardon  who  never  meant  to  give 
offence ;    and,    as   I   have   fiiewn    at  large, 
unlefs  the  mental  determinations  take  place 
without    reeard    to    motive,    there    is    no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  mind  being  free 
from  its  necelTary  influence.     But  it  feems 
to   be  taken  for  granted,    that  whatever  a 
neceffarian  cannot  feel,  or  do,  his  opponent 
can  ;    whereas,  in  fa^t,  the  dodrine  of  re- 
pentance,   as  defined   by  the  advocates  of 
liberty  themfelves,  has  much  lefs  place  on 
their  principles  than  on  ours. 

The  whole  dodrine  oi  fecond  caufes  being 
primary  ones,  is  certainly  a  miftake,  though 
a  miflake  that  all  imperfed:  beings  mujt  be 
fubjed  to.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  built 
upon  that  miftake  can  have  no  place  in  a 
truly  philofopliical  fyftem.  But  I  v/ill  farther 
advance,  that  while  men  continue  in  this 
miftake,  and,  confequently,  while  their  re- 
flexions on  their  own  condudt,  as  vv-ell  as 
on  that  of  others,  fliail  be  modified  by  it 
they  will  derive  confiderable  advantage  even, 
from  an  imperfe-fl  view  of  the  true  philo 

fgphica] 
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fophical  dodrine,  viz.  that  of  neceffity ; 
whereas  a  man,  in  the  fame  circumilances, 
maft  receive  fome  injury  from  the  oppolite 
fentiment  of  philofophical  liberty  ;  fo  much 
may  it  be  depended  upon,  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  truth  can  do  no  harm,  but  muft  do 
fome  good. 

Remorfe  for  pail  mifcondudl  implies  a 
deep  fenfe  of  depravity  of  heart,  or  a  v^rong 
bias  of  mind,  by  which  temptations  to  fin 
will  have  much  more  influence  with  us 
than  they  ought  to  have.  This  is  the  fen- 
timent that  will  be  fully  felt  by  what  I 
now  call  the  imferfeSi  neceffarian  (a  cha- 
rad:er  which,  as  I  obferved  before,  applies 
to  all  mankind).  As  a  necellarian  he  con- 
iiders  his  bad  condud;  as  neceffarily  arifing 
from  his  bad  difpofition.  It  is  bad  fruit 
growing  from  a  bad  tree.  And,  as  he 
knows  that,  unlefs  the  tree  be  made  good, 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  the  fruit 
good ;  fo  he  is  fenfible  that  unlefs  he  can, 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  difcipline,  bring  his 
mind  into  a  better  flate,  he  can  never 
depend  upon  himfelf  for  adling  more  pro- 
U  3  perlj 
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perly  on  future  occafions.  He,  therefore, 
from  that  principle  by  which  we  univerfally 
feek  our  own  happinefs  and  improvement, 
labours  to  corredl  his  vicious  dlfpolition; 
and,  expeding  no  miraculous  afliftance,  he 
applies  to  the  proper  remedies  indicated  by 
the  confideration  of  his  cafe. 

At  the  fame  time,  his  regard  to  God,  as 
the  author  of  all  good,  and  who  has  ap- 
,  pointed  meditation  and  prayer  as  a  means  of 
attaining  it,  will  make  him  conllantly  look 
up  to  him  for  his  favour  and  bleffing. 
And  if,  as  he  becomes  more  philofophical, 
his  devotions  have  in  them  lefs  of  fup- 
plication,  and  rather  take  the  form  oi praife^ 
thankfgiving,  and  a  joyful  firm  confidence  in 
the  divine  care  and  providence,  refped:ing 
equally  the  things  of  time  and  eternity,  it 
will  not  contribute  the  lefs  to  his  moral 
improvement  and  happinefs.  But  the  beffc 
of  men  will  not^  in  fad,  get  beyond  that 
ftate  of  mind,  in  which  dired:  and  fervent 
prayer^  properly  fo  called,  will  be  as 
unavoidable  as  it  will  be  ufeful  to  them. 
What   I  now  fay  will  not   be  well  under- 

flood 
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ilood  by  all  perfons,  but  I  fpeak  to  thofe 
who  have  fome  experience  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  v/ho  are  accuftomed  to  re- 
ilediion  on  their  natural  feelinos. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  the  dodrine 
of  philofophical  liberty  can  do  for  a  man 
in  the  circumftances  abovementioned.  He, 
like  the  neceffarian,  finds  himfelf  involved 
in  guilt,  and  he  alfo  begins  to  fpeculate 
concerning  the  caufes  of  it ;  but,  overlook- 
ing the  fecret  mechanifm  of  his  mind,  he 
afcribes  the  whole  to  the  mere  ohjtinacy  of 
his  will,  which,  of  itfelf,  and  not  necelTarily 
influenced  by  any  motives,  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  thing  that  better  principles 
could  fu^p^eft.  But,  in  what  manner  can 
fuch  mens  uncontrollable  will  be  rectified  ? 
As  far  as  we  have  recourfe  to  motives,  and 
principles,  we  depend  upon  the  dod:rine  of 
mechanifm ',  and  without  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  fit  with  folded  hands,  wait- 
ing the  arbitrary  deciiions  of  this  fame  fp- 
ipereign  will. 

If  he  fpeculates   farther,    and   confiders 

}iow  little  his  real  temper  and  charad:er  are 

U  4  con-^ 
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concerned  in  fuch  unaccountable  motions 
of  his  felf-determined  will,  I  fhould  think 
him  in  fome  danger  of  making  himfelf 
very  eafy  about  his  vices.  And  this  would 
be  the  cafe,  if  men  were  not  neceflariiy 
influenced  by  founder  principles  than  they 
always  diftindly  perceive.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  if  a  man's  fpeculations  take  this 
turn,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
him  never  to  have  fpeculated  at  all,  and 
that  they  only  tend  to  bewilder,  and  hurt 
him. 

Again,  fuppofing  a  man  to  have  attained 
to  fome  degree  of  a  virtuous  charadter  and 
condud:,  his  farther  progrefs  will  be  acce- 
lerated by  the  belief  of  the  doiftrine  of  ne- 
ceflity,  and  retarded  by  that  of  philofophical 
liberty. 

The  convidion  that  God  is  the  author 
of  all  good  will  always  much  more  readily 
take  firm  hold  of  the  mind  than  the  idea  of 
his  being,  likewife,  the  author  of  all  evil, 
though  all  evil  ultimately  terminates  in 
good  J  becaufe  it  requires  more  ilrength  of 
mind  to  fee  and  believe  this.     A  long  time, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  before  we  fufpedl  that  our  evil 
jdifpofitions  come  from  God,-  as  well  as  our 
good  ones,  and  that  all  things   that  exifl, 
ultimately  confidered,  equally  promote  the 
divine  purpofes,  we  fhall  afcribe  all  evil  to 
ourfelves,  and  all  good  to  God ;  and  this 
perfuafion   will   be    fo   riveted,    in  a   long 
courfe  of  time,  that  after  we  are  convinced 
that  God  is  really  and  truly  the  author  of 
al/   things,    without    difl:ind:ion,    we    fhall 
afcribe  evil  to  him  only  in  an  unfteady  and 
confufed  manner,  while  the  perfuaiion  that 
he  is  the  fole  author  of  all  good  will  have 
received  a  great  acceffion  of  ftrength,   from 
our  new  philofophical  principles  coinciding 
with,    and  confirming,   our  former  general 
notions. 

Now  no  fentiment  whatever  is  fo  favour- 
able to  every  thing  amiable,  good,  and 
great,  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  a  fpirit  of 
deep  humility^  grounded  on  difclaiming  all 
our  excellencies,  and  referring  them  to  their 
proper  fource,  that  feeling  which  Dr.  Hart- 
ley very  expreffively  calls  f elf- annihilation , 
joined  with  that  which  naturally  and  ne- 
^eiTarily  accompanies  it,  joy  and  confidence  in 

God, 
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God,  as  working  all  our  good  works  in  us  and 
for  us»  This  is  the  difpofition  that  in- 
ipires  all  the  writers  of  the  books  of  fcrip- 
ture,  and  is  obfervable  in  all  truly  ferious 
and  devout  perfons  to  this  day,  whether 
their  fpeculative  opinions  be  favourable  to 
it  or  not.  Nay,  it  has  given  fuch  a  turn 
to  the  ejlablijhed  language  of  devotion  in  all 
countries,  and  all  ages,  that  the  contrary 
fentiment,  or  that  of  claiming  the  merit  of 
pur  good  works  to  ourfelves,  would  have 
the  appearance  of  fomething  abfolutely  im- 
pious, and  blafphemous.  Now  it  muil  be 
acknowledged  that  this  difpofition  of  mind, 
viz.  that  of  afcribing  every  thing  that  is 
good  in  us  to  God,  is  greatly  favoured  and 
promoted  by  the  belief  of  the  dod:rine  of 
neceffity.  It  may  even  operate  this  way? 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  at  the  fame  time 
that,  through  our  imperfe(5l  comprehenfion 
of  things,  we  continue  to  afcribe  evil  to 
ourfelves,  and  are  afFe£led  with  the  deepeft 
fentiments  of  remorfe  and  contrition. 

On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  dodrine 
of  philofophicai   liberty  operates,  it  tends 

to 
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to  check  humility,  and  rather  flatters  the 
pride  of  man^  by  leading  him  to  conlider 
himfelf  as  being,  independently  of  his 
maker,  the  primary  author  of  his  own 
good  difpolitxons  and  good  works.  This 
opinon,  which,  without  being  able  to  per- 
ceive why^  every  truly  pious  perfon  dreads, 
and  cannot  bring  himfelf  exprefly  to  avow, 
is  apprehended  to  be  juft,  *  according  to 
the  do6trine  of  philofophical  liberty,  which 
reprefents  man  as  endued  v/ith  the  faculty 
of  free  will,  ading  independently  of  any 
control  from  v/ithout  himfelf,  even  that  of 
the  Divine  Being;  and  that  juft  fo  fai*  as 
any  fuperior  being,  diredlly  or  indirectly, 

influences 

*  I  fay  apprehended  to  be  juft,  which  is  all  that  my  argu- 
ment requires,  though,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  as  I  have  flievvn  at 
large,  the  claim  of  merity  or  demerit,  is  equally  ill-founded 
on  the  doftrine  of  philofophical  liberty.  The  fentiments  of 
merit  and  demerit  are  certainly  natural,  and  found  in  all 
mankind  ;  but  they  have  not,  therefore,  any  connexion  with 
the  doftrine  of  philofophical  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  I 
maintain  that  the  common  opinion  is  the  doftrine  of  neceffity, 
though  not  come  to  its  proper  extent.  No  man,  for  inftance^ 
has  any  idea  but  that  the  nvill  is  alivays  determined  by  fame  mo- 
tive, which  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  dodlrine  of  ne- 
ceffity  turns  j  nor  has  any  man  in  common  life  any  idea  of 
'virtue,  but  as  fomething  belonging  to  chara£ier  and  fixed, 
principle,  conftantly  influencing  the  nvill. 
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influences  his  will,  he  can  pretend  to  no 
fuch  thing  as  real  virtue,  or  goodnefs ; 
though  the  virtue  that  anfwers  to  this  de- 
fcription  is  certainly  not  that  which  ani- 
mated the  prophets  of  the  Old  Teflament, 
or  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  in  the  New, 
but  is  mere  heathen  ^toicifm. 

When  this  temper  is  much  indulged,  it 
is  even  poffible,  contradictory  as  it  feems, 
to  afcribe  all  moral  good  to  a  man's  felf, 
and  all  moral  evil  to  the  inftigation  of  the 
Devil,  or  fome  other  wicked  fpirit  that  has 
accefs  to  our  minds  :  whereas,  without  the 
intervention  of  this  doctrine  of  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  willy  and  efpecially  with  a  little 
aid  from  the  do6trine  of  mechaniftn,  we 
fhould  rather,  as  was  fhewn  before,  though 
inconfiilently  ftill,  afcribe  all  good  to  God^ 
and  all  evil  to  ourfeves. 

Conflantly  to  afcribe  all  to  God  is  an  at- 
tainment too  great  for  humanity.  To  be 
able  to  do  it  at  intervals,  in  the  feafons  of 
retirement  and  meditation,  but  fo  as  cpn- 
iiderably  to  influence  our  general  feelings, 
and  condud  in  life,  is  a  happy  and  glorious 

advantage^ 
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advantage.  Sweet,  indeed,  are  the  moments 
in  which  thefe  great  and  jufl:  views  of  the 
fyll:em  to  which  we  belong  can  be  fully  in- 
dulged. But  if  we  cannot  habitually  afcribe 
a//  to  God,  but  a  part  only,  let  it  be  (and 
fo  indeed  it  naturally  will  be)  that  which 
is  good,  and  if  we  muft  afcribe  any  thing 
to  ourfelves,  let  it  be  that  which  is  evi/. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  frank  and  ingenuous 
account  of  my  own  ideas  and  impreffions 
on  this  fubjed.  How  far  they  will  give 
fatisfadion  to  others  I  cannot  tell. 
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Dr. PRIESTLEY'sLetters  andliLUSTRATioNSj 
As  printed  in  the  preceding  Parts  of  this  Work, 
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T  O 

Dr,       PRIESTLEY. 

Newington-Grben,  Sept.  19,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, 

H  E  delire  you  have  expreffed  that 
I  would  give  you  my  fentiments  of 
the  Controverfy  between  us,  on  a  view  of 
the  whole  of  it  as  now  printed^  has  induced 
me  once  more  to  apply  my  thoughts  to  it. 
I  have  done  this  vv^ith  care  and  attention ; 
but  am  not  fure  that  any  thing  which  you 
will  judge  of  great  importance  has  occur- 
red to  me.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been 
right  to  refolve  to  fay  no  more  5  and  indeed, 
I  am  fo  much  afraid  of  perplexing  by  a 
multiplicity  of  words,  and  of  giving  dif- 
guft  by  too  many  repetitions,  that  this 
would  have  been  my  refolution,  had  I  not 
X  thought. 
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thought,  that  the  Additwnal  Obfervations 
which  you  will  receive  with  this  letter, 
contain  fome  new  matter;  and  place  feveral 
of  the  arguments  already  infifted  on,  in  a 
light  that  may  render  them  to  fome  per- 
fons  more  intelligible  and  flriking.  I 
have  now  faid  the  befl  I  can  j  and  I  leave 
olir  readers  to  judge  between  us,  hoping 
that  v/hether  they  decide  in  your  favour  or 
mine,  they  will  be  candid,  and  believe 
that  we  are  both  of  us  governed  alike  by 
a  fincere  love  of  truth  and  virtue.  I  feel 
deeply  that  I  am  in  conflant  danger  of 
being  led  into  error  by  partial  views,  and 
of  miftaking  the  fuggeftions  of  prejudice 
for  the  decifions  of  reafon  i  and  this,  while 
it  difpofes  me  to  be  candid  to  others,  makes 
me  ardently  wifh  that  others  would  be 
candid  to  me. 

I  am,  in  a  particular  manner,  fenlible  of 
my  own  blindnefs  with  refpedl  to  the  na- 
ture of  matter  and  fpirit,  and  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.  As  far  as  I  have  gone 
in  this  difpute  I  am  pretty  well  fatisfied  j 
but  I  cannot  go  much  further.     You  have 

afked 
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alked  me  fome  queftions  (and  many  more 
may  be  afked  me)  v/hich  I  am  incapable  of 
anfwering. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of 
repeating  to  you,  that  I  diflike  more  than 
I  can  eaiily  exprefs,  the  malevolence  ex- 
preffed  by  moft  of  the  writers  againil  you. 
I  have  myfelf,  as  you  well  know,  been  long 
an  objed:  of  abufe  for  a  publication  which 
I  reckon  one  of  t;he  beft  ad:ions  of  my  life, 
and  which  events  have  fully  juftified.  The 
confcioufnefs  of  not  deferving  abufe  has  made 
me  perfedly  callous  to  it  i  and  I  doubt  not 
but  the  fame  caufe  will  render  you  fo. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  end,  the  interefl 
of  truth  will  be  promoted  by  a  free  and 
open  difcullion  of  fpeculative  points.  What- 
ever will  not  bear  this  muft  be  fuperftition 
and  impofture.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  being 
inclined  to  cenfure  thofe  who,  with  honell 
views,  contribute  to  bring  about  fuch  a  dif- 
cuffion,  we  ought  to  thank  and  honour 
them,  however  miflaken  we  may  think 
them,  and  however  facred  the  points  of 
X  2  difcuffion 
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difcuffion  may  be  reckoned.  I  wifh  I 
could  fee  more  of  this  difpofition  among 
the  defenders  of  religion.  I  am  particularly 
forry  to  find  that  even  Mr.  Whitehead  does 
not  perfedly  polTefs  this  temper.  Had 
he  avoided  all  uncandid  infmuations,  and 
treated  you  conflantly  with  the  fame  juft 
refpe(5t  that  he  does  in  general,  his  book 
in  my  opinion  would  have  done  him  much 
honour. 

Dr.  Horfley  is,  I  fancy,  the  only  per- 
fon  who,  in  oppoling  your  opinions,  has 
difcovered  a  juft  liberality.  This  is  wor- 
thy of  an  able  Philofopher^  and  you  have, 
therefore,  very  properly  diftinguifhed  him 
from  your  other  antagonifts,  by  addreliing 
him,  in  your  letter  to  him,  with  particu- 
lar refpe6t.  His  method  of  arguing  agrees 
very  much  with  mine.  There  is,  like- 
wife,  an  agreement  between  fome  of  Mr. 
Whitehead's  arguments  and  thofe  I  have 
ufed.  But  this  agreement  has  been  acci- 
dental ;  for  our  correfpondence  was  begun 
and  iinilhed  long  before  I  knew  any  thing 

of 
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of  either  Dr.  Horfley's  or  Mr.  Whitehead's 
publications. 

Wiihing  you  every  poffible  bleffing, 

I  am, 

^  With  the  moft  affedionate  refpedt. 

Yours, 

RICHARD  PRICE. 
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dr,     price. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Human  SouL 

R.  PRIESTLEY  acknowledges 
that  the  foul  is  2i  Jingle  being  or  fub- 
ilance.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  fpeaks  of 
the  parts  of  a  foul  -,  of  its  being  a  fyftem  ; 
and,  in  p.  119,  of  the  materials  of  which 
Chrift  confifted  before  his  birth.  Has  he 
yet  proved  this  to  be  conliftent  ?  (*)  His 
X  4  dodlrine 

(*)  P^gs  86,  **  I  believe  I  ^m  a  being  or  fuhjlance\ 
"  alfo,  that  I  am  a  Jingle  being ;  and  that  my  limbs  and 
*f  fenfes  are  not  myfel/y — P.  279,  *'  Man,  who  is  one  be- 
'•  ing,  is  compofed  of  one  kind  of  fubftance,  made  of  the 
''  dull  of  the  earth." — To  the  fame  purpofe  Dr.  Prieftley 
fays  in  p.  284,  *'  that  the  mind,  the  fubjedl  of  thought,  is 
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dodtrine  is,  that,  as  a  number  of  corporeal 
fubftances  put  together  in  a  particular  manr 
ner,  become,  when  put  into  motion,  that 
meajurer  of  thne  which  we  call  a  clock  or 
a  watch ;  fo  a  number  of  corporeal  fub- 
ftances  put  together  in  a  particular  manner 
in  the  brain  become  of  courfe^  when  circur 
lation  begins,  that  thinking  being  we  call 
a  man.  And  his  do(3:rine  further  is,  that 
both  are  alike  machines,  the  operations  of 
the  one  in  meafuring  time,  and  of  the 
other  in  thinking,  perceiving,  willing,  &c. 
being  equally  brought  about  by  mechanical 
laws,  and  the  necelTary  refult  of  particular 
motions  and  vibrations.  This,  I  imagine, 
is  as  concife  and  juft  an  account  as  can  be 
given  of  his  fyflem.     See  particularly,  the 

fecond 

*'  o«^  thinking  perfon,  or  one  being;"  but  afterwards  (in 
the  next  page)  he  fays,  '^  that  the  fubjedl  of  thought,  is  the 
*'  body,  efpecially  the  brain;  and  that  its  powers  inhere  in 
*'  one  kmd  of  fabftance." — Thefe  parages  compared  lead  me 
to  fufpedl,  that  when  he  fays,  in  the  fir§  of  thenj,  that  he 
is  one  being  or  fubftance ;  his  meaning  is,  that  he  is  many 
fubftances  of  one  kind.  I  can  think  of  no  other  method  of 
making  thefe  paffages  confiftent.  For  I  fuppofe  he  cannot 
poflibly  mean,  that  the  mind,  though  one  being,  is  many  fub- 
Jiances.  This  would  imply,  that  a  fubHance^,  numericaU)? 
different  from  all  others,  is  not  a  being 
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fecond  fedl.  of  his  Additional  lUuftrations. 
P.  256,  &c. 

Not  to  fay  any  thing  at  prefent  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  fyflem,  1  would  beg 
leave  again  to  remind  him  that,  apcording  to 
his  own  concellion,  it  is  one  fubftance  that 
thinks ',  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  num- 
ber of  fubftances  that  meafure  time;  and 
that,  confequently,  thefe  cafes  cannot  be 
parailelj 

I  know  not  how  to  believe  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  will  adhere  to  the  only  obfervation 
he  has  made  in  anfwer  to  this  objection  ^ 
I  mean,  the  obfervation  (in  p.  loo)  ««  that 
*'  a  number  of  unthinking  fubftances  may 
*'  make  one  thinking  fubllance/'  Would 
he  not  wonder  were  I  to  maintain  that  a 
number  of  Z(;;?2learned  men  may  make  one 
learned  fociety  ?  But  what  would  he  think 
v/ere  I  to  maintain,  that  a  number  of  un- 
learned  men  may  make  one  learned  man  f 

But  difmiffing  this  difficulty.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dr,   Prieflley,    certain  particles   in 

the 
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the  brain  are  the  fubjeB  of  thought  and 
confcioufnefs  j  and  their  arrangement,  orr 
der  and  motion  are  adiual  thought  and  in- 
,  telligence.  Thefe  particles,  it  fhould  be 
obferved,  rnuft  be  fome  definite  number : 
For  were  they  an  indefinite  number,  the 
^nan,  or  the  fubjeB  of  thought,  could  not 
continue  always  the  fame.  Any  particles  ad- 
ded would  ificreafe  the  man,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  added.  Any  taken  away  would 
leffen  \ivcn^  in  proportion  to  the  number 
taken  away.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  man 
would  become  fo  far  difierent ;  and  fo  many 
particles  might  be  added  or  taken  away,  as 
would  make  him,  in  any  given  proportion^ 
a  different  or  another  being. 

All  this  is  manifeftly  abfurd  and  contra- 
didory.  The  foul  we  know,  amidft.all 
changes  and  through  every  period  of  its 
exiilence,  maintains  a  precife  and  unvaryed 
famenefs  and  individuality.  If,  therefore, 
the  foul  is  the  brain,  it  muft  be,  not  that  grof^ 
and  ever-varying  mafs  of  fubliances  com- 
monly fo  called,  but  fome  certain  fla^ 
minal  parts  of  it  which  have  exifced  from 

the 
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the  firft  creation  of  matter,  (*)  but  were  pu£ 
together  at  conception  fo  as  to  form- 
thought;  and  which  continue  without  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  during  the  life  of 
man;  are  only  difarranged  at^eath;  will 
be  put  together  again  at  the  refurredion  fo 
as  to  form  an  improved  confcioufnefs  j  and 
will  remain  precifely  the  fame,  except 
in  their  order  and  vibrations,  through  all 
eternity. 

Can  Dr.  Prieftley  fatisfy  himfelf  with 
fuch  a  notion  of  the  human  foul  ?  Is  it 
poffible  this  fhould  be  a  right  account  of 
that  iimple  and  indivifible  eflence,  which 

every 

(*)  When  Dr.  Prieftley  fays  (in  p.  191)  *'  The  fentient 
'■*  principle  in  man,  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  brain  itfelf,"  he 
means  probably  not  the  whole  brain,  but  (agreeably  to  what, 
is  above  obferved)  iom&Jlaminal  parts  of  it.  He  fometimes, 
indeed,  calls  X^i^z  fentient  principle  "  a  refult  from  the  orga- 
"*  nization  of  the  brain;"  but  his  meaning  muft  be,  not 
that  the  foul  itfelf  is  nothing  but  a  refult  from  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the  brain,  for  he  has  ac- 
knowledged it  (p.  86)  to  be  a  fubfiance ;  but  that  its  con- 
fcioufnefs and  reafon  are  fuch  a  refult.  See  the  reafoning 
from  p.  113,  top.  116.  It  is  not,  he  fays  (p.  76)  myfelf, 
but  my  povjer  of  thought ^  that  is  the  refult  of  figure,  mo- 
tion, &c. 
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every  man  calls  himfelf-y  and  of  thofe  facul^ 
ties  by  which  we  inveftigate  truth,  and  are 
capable  of  growing  for  ever  in  knowledge 
and  blifs  ?  Does  he,  in  particular,  feel  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  number  of 
particles,  difpofed  in  one  order  and  moved 
in  one  way,  fhould  be  nothing  but  torpid 
matter;  but,  difpofed  in  another  order  and 
moved  in  another  way,  fhould  become  per-? 
ception,  judgment  and  reafon  ?  (-f-) 

I 

(t)  Dr.  Prieftley  (in  p.  258)  intimates,  that  the  power  of 
thinking  may  as  well  be  the  refult  of  the  organization  of  the 
b-rain,  as  the  attraftion  of  iron  be  the  refult  of  the  ftruclure 
of  a  magnet.  But  the  attraftion  of  iron  by  a  magnet  is  the 
aflion,  not  of  the  magnet  itfelf,  but  of  another  caufe.  It 
would  be  ftrange  indeed  if  a  mafs  of  matter  could  be  fo  put 
together  as  to  become  capable  of  moving  a  body  at  a  diftance 
without  touching  it.  The  truth,  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  be, 
that  there  are  caufes  or  powers  in  nature  operating  according 
to  ftated  laws  which  unite  themfelves  to  fubftances  formed  as 
iron  and  a  magnet  are,  and  drive  them  towards  one  another. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  this  faft  might  be  mentioned  as  moft 
iimilar  to  the  union  of  a  foul  to  the  brain  in  confequence  of 
its  arganization.  Some  afTert  that  magnetifm  is  caufed  by 
the  emiffioi  of  effiuvia,  or  the  intervention  of  a  fubtle  fluid ; 
and  if  this  is  true,  it  is  only  an  inftance  of  the  communica-. 
tion  of  motion  by  impulfe  from  matter  to  matter. 

Dr.  Prieflley  has  obferved,    (fee  p..    124)   that  a  com- 
pound may  have   properties    which    the    component  part^ 

hav« 
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I  mull  leave  every  one  to  make  his  own 
reflections  on  what  Dr.  Prieflley  fays  from 
page  268,  to  270.  I  think  it  fcarcely 
worthy  of  him.  Why  might  1  not  fay 
that  fpirit  is  not  extended?  He  fays  fo,  if  I 
underdand  him,  of  matter  -,  and  ytt  main- 
tains (p.  248,  249,)  that  it  exifts  in  place, 
poffeifes  a  fphere  of  adlion,  and  is   move^ 

able, 

have  not.  This  is  true  only  of  fuch  properties  as  denote 
merely  an  order  or  relation  of  parts.  For  inilance.  Though 
no  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  circle  is  circular ,  the 
whole  compound  is  fo.  What  can  be  plainer? — A  number  of 
things  may  be  ranged  into  the  order  of  a  circle,  but  one  thing 
cannot.  Does  this  warrant  us  to  conclude,  that,  though  no 
one  of  the  particles  in  a  mafs  of  matter  is  confcious,  yet  all 
taken  together  may  be  fo  ?  As  well  might  we  conclude  that 
though  no  one  of  the  particles  moves,  yet  the  whole  com- 
pound may  move.  Such,  however,  is  the  concluiion  we  are 
diredled  to  drav/  by  Dr.  Prieftley;  and  alfo  by  Mr.  Collins  in 
his  difpute  with  Dr.  Clarke. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  remark  further  in  this  place,  that  Dr. 
Prieftley's  account  of  the  foul  has  no  fuch  tendency  as  hede- 
fcribes  in  the  Introdudion,  from  p.  1(3,  to  p.  19.  If  he  is 
right,  we  fhall,  in  the  future  ftate,  have  no  feparate  fouls. 
But  this  will  give  us  no  reafon  for  the7i  concluding,  that  we 
had  not  pre-exifted  in  a  confcious  and  aflive  ftate.  Juft  as 
little  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  does  it  give  us  no^  for  drawing 
fuch  a  conclufion.  But  this  obfervation  may  be  carried  much 
farther.^ — Our  exiftence  after  death,  according  to  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley, will  be  only  the  exifteuce  of  the  materials,  feparated  and 

difperfeci. 
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able.  But  I  have  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged my  ignorance  on  this  fubjedl.  I 
pretend  to  know  no  more  than  that,  what- 
ever my  foul  is  in  refped  of  locality,  it  is 
mdivijlble,  the  idea  of  a  part  of  a  felf,  or  of 
a  y^//' divided  into  t%vo  fehes  being  con- 
tradidlory.  Of  this  I  think  myfelf  fure. 
See  p.  62,  96,  and  106. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Nature  of  Matter. 

Dr.  Prieflley  denies  that  matter  is  im- 
penetrable, becaufe  there  is  no  experiment 
in  which  v/e  are  fure  that  we  have  found 
it  to  be  fo.  I  have  given  a  reply  to 
this  in   p.    51.      What    I    would    obferve 

here 

difperfedj  of  which  we  now  confill.  But  this  is  an  exiftence 
which  belonged  to  us  equally  before  we  were  born.  Our 
fre-exijience,  therefore,  is  no  lefs  certain  than  our  ^oji-exiji- 
ence. — It  is  true.  Dr.  Prieflley  teaches,  that  fome  time  after 
death  our  fcattered  parts  are  to  be  brought  into  union,  and 
to  be  made  again  confcious.  But  will  he  fay  fuch  an  union 
might  not  have  alfo  taken  place  fometime  or  other  before  we 
were  born  ?— Little  then  certainly  is  the  fupport  which  So- 
cinianijm  receives  from  Materiali/m.-Set  what  is  faid  to  this 
purpofe  in  p.  125.  The  remembrance  or pre-exiftence  can- 
not be  necellary  j  or,  if  it  is,  Chrift  might  have  po/TefTed 
it. 
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here  is,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Prieftley's 
dodrine,  there  is  alfo  no  experiment  in 
which  we  have  found  that  any  one  thing 
caufes  or  produces  another  3  the  only  proper 
caufe  in  nature,  as  he  afTerts,  being  that 
power  of  the  Deity  which  is  not  an  objed: 
of  our  fenfes.  When  a  body  in  motion 
gives  motion  to  another,  all  that  we  ob- 
ferve  (and  all  that  is  true,  if  Dr.  Prieftley 
is  right)  is  a  conjunBion,  not  a  conneBion  of 
two  events;  or  one  motion  going  beford 
another,  not  one  motion  producing  a- 
nother;  the  body  moved  having  really 
received  its  motion  not  from  the  ap^^ 
parent f  but  from  an  invijible  caufe.  This, 
if  I  underfland  Dr.  Prieftley,  is  the  truth 
in  every  inftance.  Even  the  determi- 
nations of  the  will  are  the  aftions  of 
the  Deity  j  and  motives  are  properly  no 
more  than  certain  perceptions  that  con- 
ftantly  precede  them.  Since  then  experi- 
ments do  not  furnifh  us  with  the  ideas  of 
caufation  and  produBive  power,  how  came 
we  by  thefe  ideas  ?  And  how  does  Dr. 
Prieftley  know  they  have  any  exiftence  ? 

How 
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HoW;,  in 'particular,  does  he  avoid  the  fcep- 
tical  fyftem  which  Mr.  Hume  has  advanced 
in  his  Philofophical  EfTays,  and  which  he 
founds  entirely  on  this  obfervation  ?  I  have 
fliewn  how  I  avoid  it  in  my  Review  of  the 
Difficulties  in  Morals.     P.  29,   30,  &c. 

In  p.  245,  Dr.  Prieftley  repeats  a  former 
obfervation;  namely,  that  "  it  is  no  lefs 
"  proper  to  alk  what  remains  of  matter  after 
**  folidity  and  extenfion  are  taken  away, 
*'  than  to  afk  what  remains  of  it  after  at- 
<*  tradion  and  repulfion  are  taken  away/' 
I  have  anfwered,  that  folidity  and  extenfion 
are  inherent  properties ;  but  that  attraction 
and  repulfion,  fignifying  only  fomething  that 
is  done  to  ?natter,  convey  no  idea  of  it. 
Were  he  to  aik  me  what  fpirit  is,  and 
I  was  to  give  him  no  other  anfwer,  than 
that  it  \%fomething  that  is  moved,  he  would 
probably  be  much  diilatisfied. 

In  the  firft  fed.  of  the  Additional  Illuf- 
trations.  Dr.  Prieftley  has  given  a  new  ac- 
count of  matter,  according  to  which  it  is 

only 


only  a  number  of  centers  of  attraftlon  and 

(not  divifible,  p.  249)  to  which  divine  agen- 
cy IS  direaed.  I  would  here  aft,  wherein 
do  fuch  centers  differ  from  mathematical 
points  ?  Is  not  a  mathematical  point  merely 
the  ^Wor  termination  of  a  line,  as  a  line  is 
the  termination  of  a  furface,  and  a  furface  of 

f  !■  .;.         '"^  °"'  °^  *"^^  f'«  conceived 
to  fubfiit  feparately  from  the  reft  ?     What 

conception  can   be  formed  of   a  point  or 
center  which  has  no  i^gure,  nor  is  the  ter- 
mination of  a  line,  but  is  capable  of  mov 
ing  and  being  moved  ?    Is   the  whole  uni- 
verfe    nothing    but   a    colleftion    of   fuch 
points  aded  upon  by  divine  power  ?    Are 
thefe  points  >^/^;zf„?    jf  ^^t,    can  thev 
be  matter}    Or  can  they  be   the/.a/,   of 
men  ?    Does  not  divine  agency  require  an 
object  difterent  from   itfelf  to   ad  upon  ? 
What  then  cau  Dr.   Prieitley  mean  when 
he  intimates  that  there  is  nothing  i„   na-     ' 
ture  but  God's  agency  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  controverfy  Dr 
:Prieftley  denyed  folidity  to  matter,  but  al-' 

y 

lowed 
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lowed  it  extenfion.  He  feems  now  inclined 
to  deny  it  both,  and  to  be  for  reducing  it 
(and  confequently  all  fentient  beings)  to 
nothing  but  points  to  which  God's  agency 
(in  attrafting  and  repelling  I  know  not 
what)  is  dire£led. 

In  p.  250,  &c.  he  obferves,  that  fincc 
the  conftituent  parts  of  matter  do  not  touch 
one  another,  it  can  do  nothing,  (every  thing 
being  really  done  by  divine  power)  and 
confequently  is  of  no  ufe,  and,  if  created, 
mull  have  been  created  in  vain.  (J)  The 
obvious  inference  from  hence  is,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter.  And,  accord- 
ingly, influenced  by  this  reafon,  he  fays, 
that  *'  it  is  nothing  but  the  divine  agen- 
<*  cy."     The  whole  creation,  then,  being,, 

matter 

(J)  Dr.  Prieftley  intimates  (p.  252)  that  he  Ihould  prefer 
to  his  own  hypothefis,  an  hypothefis,  could  he  find  it,  which 
ihould  make  provifion  for  the  ufe  of  created  matter  without  . 
refolving  it  into  the  divine  agency.  I  think  I  can  inform  him 
of  fuch  an  hypothefis.  Solid  matter  (that  is,  the  matter 
hitherto  believed  in  by  all  mankind)  is  capable  of  moving- 
other  matter  by  contaft  and  impulfe.  It  can,  therefore,  d» 
fomewhai,  and  be  of  ufe.  Why  then  Ihould  he  not  ad» 
mit  lit 
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.matter  according  to  Dr.  Prieftley's  dodlrine, 
the  whole  creation  is  nothing  but  the 
divine  agency;  and  confequently  it  mufl 
be  nothing  at  all.  For  what  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  creation  of  the  divine 
agency;  or  of  an  agency  that  afts  upon 
itfelf? 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  proper  to  urge 
thefe  objedions,  becaufe  Dr.  Prieftley  in 
the  very  paffage  (p.  253)  which  contains 
this  account  of  matter,  afferts  that  ^^  though 
"  every  thing  is  the  divine  power,  and  all 
"  adion  is  his  adion,"  yet  every  thino-  is 
not  the  Deity  himfelf-,  and  becaufe,  like- 
wife>  he  has  very  candidly  (p.  252)  ex- 
prefTed  a  doubt  whether  he  has  not  loft 
himfelf  on  this  fubjed:.  It  will,  however, 
be  proper  to  put  him  in  mind  (and  I  wiili 
I  could  prefs  it  on  his  attention)  that  he 
ought  not  to  lay  fo  much  flrefs  as  he  does 
on  the  dodrine  of  materialifm,  till  he  is 
better  able  to  inform  us  what  matter  is. 

^  2  Sect. 
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Sect.  III.     Of  the  DoBrine  ofNeceffity. 

Dr.  Prieilley,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Horfe- 
ley,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  him  and  the  Necefla- 
rians.  His  reafon  for  this  affertion  is,  that 
Dr.  Horfeley  acknowledges  a  certain,  and 
(in  one  fenfe)  a  ?iecejfary  influence  of  mo- 
tives on  the  w^ill.  Nov^,  it  fhould  be  re- 
collefled,  that  the  w^hole  controverfy  has 
been  reduced  to  this  fhort  queftion.  **  Has 
'*  man  a  power  of  agency,  or  felf-determi^ 
**  nation'^  Dr.  PriePcley  has  denyed  this. 
He  has  maintained  that  fuch  a  power  is  an 
impoffibility  j  (p.  129  and  241)  that  we  are 
miflaken  when  we  refer  our  adlions  to  our- 
felves  3  that  our  volitions  are  perfeSfly  me- 
chanical things  i  that  motives  influence  ex- 
aBly  as  weights  operate  on  a  fcak  y  (§)  and 

that 


(§)  See  Treatife  on  Neceffity,  Dedication  p.  12;  and  II- 
luftrations,  p.  30,  36,  (5cc»  See  likewile  this  Volume, 
p.  306. 
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that  there  is  only  one  agent  in  nature.  (||) 
It  is  only  as  far  as  he  means  to  maintain 
fuch  affertions  that  he  oppofes  the  dodrine 
of  liberty  as  explained  by  Dr.  Clarke  and 
others. 

The  influence  of  motives  has  never  been 
denied.  The  point  in  difpute  is,  the  na^ 
ture  of  that  influence  j  and  with  fefpe(5t  to 
this,  I  have  long  ago  obferved,  (fee  Review 
of  Morals,  p.  351,  2d  edit.)  that  710  influence 
of  motives,  which  is  fhort  of  making  them 
fhyjical  ejictents  or  agefits,  can  clafh  with 
liberty.  May  I  then  afk  him  whether  he 
flill  adheres  to  the  alTertions  I  have  men^ 
tioned?  If  not,  our  controverfy  is  at  an 
end.  But  if  he  does,  then  he  and  I  (and 
y  3  probably 

(II)  Dr.  Prleftley  has  fometimes  called  man  an  agent.  In 
p.  86,  he  fays,  that  "  man  is  a  'voluntary  agent,  though 
*'  not  pofTefTed  of  a  felf-moving  power."  There  feeras  to 
me  an  evident  contradiftion  in  thefe  words.  For  an  agent 
that  does  not  put  himfelf  in  motion,  is  an  agent  that  is  al- 
ways afted  upon,  or  an  agent  that  never  adls.  In  p.  178,  he 
even  allows  that  man  may  be  called  ^  free  agent;  but  his 
meaning  plainly  is,  that  man  is  moved  only  by  internal 
fprings ;  and  this  no  more  makes  him  truly  free  than  it  makes 
ji  watch  free. 
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probably  alfo  he  and  Dr.  Horfeley)  flilj 
differ.  He  fhould  not  fay  here,  as  he  does 
p.  221,  &c.  that,  provided  the  influence  of 
motives  is  allovi^ed,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  influence  in  one  way  or  in  a- 
nother;  or  whether  we  reckon  \}c\^xn  phyji^ 
cal  canfes  or  ?noral  reajbns.  This  has  been 
already  anfwered  in  p.  138,  Sec.  That 
kind  of  influence  which  I  allow  to  mo- 
tives implies,  that  man  is  ^felf-moving  be- 
ing. The  other  implies,  that  he  is  no- 
thing but  a  machine.  The  one  implies, 
that  motives  are  only  certain  reafons  on  the 
view  of  which,  or  certain  rules  and  per- 
ceptions according  to  which,  the  mind  de- 
termines itfelf.  The  other  implies,  that 
they  2XQ  fubjiances  which  operate  mechani- 
cally on  the  mind,  and  leave  it  no  dominion 
over  its  determination.  In  fhort,  the  one 
is  confliient  with  'moral  agency.  The  other, 
deftroying  all  agency,  deilroys  of  courfe  all 
moral  agency.  Is  it  poilible  there  fhould  be 
any  greater  diiFerence  ?   Seep.  143. 

I  have  in  the  courfe  of  this   controverfy 
fometimes  appealed  to  common  icni^.    Dr. 

Prieflley 
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Prieftley  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  again  to 
do  this  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Let  us 
fuppofe  a  common  man,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  thofe  refinements  on  plain  points 
which  have  difgraced  human  learning,  and 
turned  fo  much  of  it  into  rank  folly  j  let 
us,  I  fay,  fuppofe  fuch  a  man  aiked  whether, 
^n  all  his  adlions,  he  does  not  determine 
himfelf  ?  He  would  certainly  anfwer,  with- 
out hefitation,  in  the  affirmative.  Suppofe 
him  told,  that  he  was  miftaken  j  and  that 
very  wife  men  had  difcovered,  that  he  no 
more  determined  himfelf  in  any  of  his 
adions  than  a  ftone  determines  itfelf  when 
thrown  from  a  hand.  Would  he  not  won- 
der greatly  ? 

Suppofe  him  farther  afked,  whether  there 
is  not  a  certainty  that  he  would  accept  a 
good  eftate  if  it  was  offered  to  him  fairly  ? 
He  would  anfwer  in  the  affirmative.  Sup- 
pofe it  objeded  to  him,  that  there  could 
be  no  fuch  certainty,  becaufe,  being  a  felf- 
determiner,  he  would  be  free  not  to  ac- 
cept. Would  there  be  a  poffibility  of 
puzzleing  him  by  fuch  an  objedion  ? 

Y  4  Dr. 
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Dr.  Prieftley  fays,  "  that  a  determi- 
**  nation  of  the  mind  in  cafes  in  which 
"  a  regard  to  different  motives  is  equal,  is 
*'  an  impoffibility."  (*)  The  following 
cafe  will  prove  the  contrary,  and  may, 
I  hope,   help  a  little  to  illuftrate  this  fub- 

jea. 

Suppofe  an  agreeable  propofal  made  to 
a  perfon  which  fliocks  his  moral  feel^ 
ings,  but  which  he  mud  immediately  re- 
folve,  either  to  accept,  or  not.  If  he 
accepts y  he  gratifies  his  pailions.  If  he 
does  not  accept,  he  follows  his  fenfe  of 
duty.     This  bripgs  him  into  circumflances 

in 

(*)  There  are  numberlefs  cafes  in  which  there  is  a  reafon 
for  afting  in  general,  but  no  realon  for  any  preference  of  one 
way  of  acSling  to  another.  It  appears  to  me  very  wrong  to 
fay,  that  in  thefe  cafes  adion  becomes  impoffible.  I  may 
have  a  reafon  for  going  to  a  certain  place,  but  it  may  be  in- 
different in  which  of  two  ways  I  go.  Do  I,  in  thefe  circum- 
flances, lofe  the  power  of  going  at  all  ?  Suppoling  the  uni- 
verfe  finite,  it  was  indifferent  where  in  infinite  fpace  it  was 
placed.  But  was  it,  on  this  account,  impoflible  to  place  it 
any  where  ?  Suppofing  it  to  confift  of  only  two  fyltems,  there 
could  have  been  no  reafon  for  placing  one  of  them  on  one  fide 
of  the  other,  rather  than  at  an  equal  diftance  on  the  oppofits 

fide. 
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in  which  he  muft  adl  upon  a  motive ;  and 
alfo  upon  one  or  other  of  two  given  motives. 
Nothing  is  more  conceivable,  than  that 
thefe  motives  may  be  equal  in  their  influ- 
ence. In  that  cafe,  would  determination 
be  (as  Dr.  Prieftley  fays)  impoffible  ?  To 
fay  this,  would  be  to  fay,  that  a  perfon, 
when  tempted,  may  neither  comply  with 
the  temptation,  nor  rejed  it.  Without  all 
doubt,  his  power  in  fuch  a  fituation  is  to 
do  either,  not  to  do  neither. 

In  general,  I  would  obferve  here  that, 
in  circumftances  of  temptation,  there  are 
always    two   motives  which   influence   the 

will ; 

fide.  But  would  it,  on  this  account,  have  been  impoffible 
to  create  them  ? 

In  forming  this  earth,  there  could  have  been  no  reafon 
againft  the  tranfpofition  of  2Xiy  Jimilar  particles  on  its  furface. 
Was  it,  therefore,  impoffible  (as  Mr.  Leibnitz  contended) 
that  there  fhould  have  been  any  fuch  particles  ?  See  the  be- 
ginning of  Dr.  Clarke's,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Replies  in  the  Col- 
le£lion  of  papers  which  paiTed  between  Dr,  Clarke  and  Mr. 
^iCibnitz. 

When  I  fay  there  are  cafes  in  which  there  can  be  no  reafon 
for  any  preference  of  one  way  of  ailing  to  another,  I  mean  by 

preference> 
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will  j  and  that  the  effence  of  moral  merit 
and  demerit  coniifts  in  the  free  refolution 
of  the  will  (or  in  its  J  elf -determination)  to  aS 
on  one  of  them  rather  than  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Prieftley,  therefore,  fliould  not  have 
faid,  thajt  the  dod:rine  of  liberty  implies 
that  a  man  in  a(5tirjg  wickedly  or  virtuoully, 
ads  without  a  motive.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  ^  more  groundiefs  aifertion. 

But  let  us  again  confider  the  cafe  I  have 
put.   ' 

Paffion  and  interefl  draw  us  one  way. 
Confci^nce  and  duty  order  us  another.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  we  may  determine  as 

we 

preference,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  concerning  the  beft 
way  of  afting.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  there  is  z  preference 
included  in  the  idea  of  volition ;  and  which  fignifies  merely 
the  determination  to  a£l  in  one  way,  and  not  in  another. 
Preference  in  the  former  fenfe,  is  a  perception  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  and,  therefore,  paffive.  In  the  latter  fenfe,  it  is 
the  exertion  of  the  felf-moving  faculty,  and  therefore  aSli^ve. 
Thefe,  though  cotnmonly  united,  are  ofte7t  feparated ;  and  it  is 
chieHy  inattention  to  the  difference  betv/een  them,  or  the  not 
diftinguifliing  (as  Dr.  Clarke  obferves)  between  the  percep- 
tive and  aSi've  facoltieSj  that  has  produced  ti|e  difputes  abouj; 
liberty  and  neceffity. 
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we  pleafe.  Thus  far  Dr.  Prieftley  and  I 
would  fpeak  the  fame  language,  but  we 
Ihould  mean  diiFerently,  By  determining 
as  we  pleafe,  he  would  mean  our  being 
fubjed:,  without  the  power  of  refiftance,  to 
the  mechanical  influence  of  that  motive 
which  happens  to  be  ftrongeft.  But  I 
Ihould  mean,  our  pofTeiiing  a  power  to 
make  either  of  the  motives  the  Urongeil: ; 
that  is,  to  make  either  of  them  the  mo- 
tive that  Jlddl  prevail,  and  on  which  wq 
jhall  pleafe  to  determine.  Unhappily  for 
us,  we  are  continually  finding  ourfelves  in 
thefe  circumftances.  Let  every  one  ex- 
amine himfelf,  and  confider  which  of  thefe 
accounts  is  right.  Has  a  man,  urged  by 
contrary  inclinations,  (by  paffion  on  one 
hand  and  a  regard  to  virtue  on  the  other) 
no  controuling  power  over  his  inclinations 
to  make  one  of  them,  preferably  to  the 
other,  the  inclination  that  he  will  follow. 
Or  is  he  then  exactly  in  the  condition  of  a 
body  impelled  by  contrary  forces,  which 
r  raft  be  carried  along  by  the  ftrongeft?  If 
iiis  is  the  truth,  there  is  no  aBion  of  the 
manp  v/hen  a  temptation  overcomes  him  5 

sior 
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nor  confequently,  if  there  is  any  meaning 
in  words,  can  there  be  any  guilt,  or  ill- 
defert.  I  intreat  Dr.  Prieftley  to  remem- 
ber, that  this  is  the  dodrine,  and  the 
only  do(5trine  of  neceflity  that  I  mean  to 
oppofe. 

Dr.  Prieflley  fays,  at  the  conclufion  of 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Horfeley,  that  there  is  no 
medium  between  acknowledging  the  will 
to  be  fubje(ft  to  the  influence  of  motives, 
and  aflerting  an  efFed:  without  a  caufe^  and 
that  confequently,  "  there  is  no  choice  but 
*'  of  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  or  abfolute 
<•  nonfenfe."  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  it 
is  nonfenfe  to  deny  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives, or  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  fixt 
principles  and  ends  by  which  the  will  is 
guided ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  mufl  fay, 
that  this  nonfenfe  is  fcarcely  equal  to  that 
of  confounding  moral  with  phyjical  caufes, 
mw^king  motives  fubflances,  afferting  that 
we  are  not  the  caufes  of  our  own  determi- 
nations, and  denying  that  v/e  are  free  mere- 
ly becaufe  we  have  reafons  for  acting. 

In 
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In  Difquifitions,  vol.  II.  p.  "jj^  he  fays, 
«*  that  in  all  cafes  where  the  principle  of 
*^  freedom  from  the  influence  of  motives 
"  takes  place,  it  is  exaBIy  an  equal  chance 
*'  whether  rewards  and  punifhments  will 
**  determine  or  not,  the  felf-determining 
"  power  being  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of 
"  any  mechanical  influence,  that  may  be 
*'  countera(5i:ed  by  influence  equally  me- 
"  chanical."  Does  not  this  imply,  that 
if  the  will  is  not  fubjed:  to  a  mechani- 
cal influence,  it  can  be  fubjecfl  to  no  in- 
fluence ;  and  that,  if  there  is  not  a  cer~ 
tainty  of  its-  following  a  particular  motive 
in  any  cafe,  there  cannot  be  even  a  pro- 
bability  ? 

Dr.  Prieflley  lays  great  flrefs  on  the  ob- 
fervation  "  that  felf-determination  implies 
**  an  effect  without  a  caufe."  I  have  taken 
fome  notice  of  this  objediion  in  p.  136. 
It  evidently  implies  that  it  is  impoflible  a 
**  felf-moving  power  ihould  be  itfelf  a 
"  caufe,"  and  "  that  there  mufl:  be  an 
**  endlefs  progrefllon  of  caufes  and  effetfts 

"  without 
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**  without  any  firft  caufe."  (-f)  I  cannot; 
therefore,  but  wonder  at  this  objedlion  -, 
and  I  am  difpofed  the  more  to  wonder  at  it; 
becaufe  Dr.  Prieftley,  though  he  urges  it 
fo  repeatedly,  has  at  the  fame  time  been  fo 
candid  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  Deity  is 
a  felf- determining  being.  But  in  anfwer 
to  this  he  obferves,  that  the  Deity  is  alfo 
felf-exijienty  and  that  it  does  not  follow, 
becaufe  he  is  fo,  that  his  creatures  may  be 
fo.  See  what  is  faid  to  this  in  p.  id2, 
and  157.     Let  the  impartial  reader  judge 

here* 

(f)  Mr.  Leibnitz  maintained,  that  in  all  cafes  of  fuch  ab- 
fdluteindiifFerence  as  thofe  referred  to  iri  the  note,  p.  345,  there 
could  be  no  determination  of  the  will ;  becaufe  it  would  be  a 
determination  for  which  no  reafon  could  be  given.  Un- 
doubtedly fays  Dr.  Clarke  in  anfwering  him,  (fee  3d  Reply, 
feci.  2d.)  "  Nothing  is  without  a  fufiicient  reafon  why  it  is 
"  rather  than  Kof,  and  why  it  is  thms  rather  than  otherwife. 
*'  But  in  things  in  their  ov/n  nature  indifferent,  mere  will, 
"  without  any  thing  external  to  influence  it,  is  alone  a  fuf- 
**  ficient  reafon  5  as  in  the  inftance  of  God's  creating  or 
*'  placing  a  particle  of  matter  in  one  place  rather  than  in 
*'  another,  when  all  places  are  originally  alike." 

'^  A  balance  (5  th  Reply,  i  ft  fed.)  for  want  of  having  ia 
*'  itfelf  a  principle  of  aftion,  cannot  move  at  all  when  thg 
*'  weights  are  equal.  But  a  free  agent,  when  there  appears 
<»'  two  or  more  perfeftly  alike  reafonable  ways  of  afting,  has 

"  Hill 
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here*  Would  not  one  think  that  if  God  is 
a  felf-moving  being,  felf-motion  cannot 
imply  an  effed:  without  a  caufe  ?  What 
analogy  is  there  between  faying  "  God  is 
*'  felf-exiilenti  (that  is,  underived -,)  there- 
"  fore,  his  creatures  may  be  fo,"  and  fay- 
ing, ''  God  is  an  agents  therefore,  his 
"  creatures  may  be  agents.''  Did  God's 
felf-exiftence  mean,  that  he  is  the  caufe  of 
his  own  exiftence,  or  that  he  produced 
himfelf,  it  would  be  no  lefs  abfurd  to  ap- 
ply 

5^*  ftill  within  itfelf,  by  virtue  of  its  felf-moving  principle  a 
**  power  of  acting,  and  it  may  have  very  ftrong  reafons  for 
**  not  forbearing  to  ad;  at  all,  when  yet  there  may  be  no 
'*'  poffible  reafon  to  determine  any  particular  way  of  doing  the 
*'  thing  to  be  better  than  another.  To  aifirm,  tlierefore, 
'*  that  fuppofmg  two  different  ways  of  placing  certain  par- 
"  tides  of  matter  were  equally  good  and  reafonable,  God 
<*  could  neither  wifely  nor  poffibly  place  them  in  either  of 
"  thofe  ways  for  want  of  a  fufficient  weight  to  determine  him 
"'  which  way  he  fhould  chufe,  is  making  God  not  an  aftive, 
"  but  a  paffive  being,  which  is  not  to  be  a  God  or  governor 
*'  at  all."  But  the  objedion  that  liberty  implies  an  effecc 
without  a  caufe,  has  been  more  particularly  anfwered  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collins's  Philofofhical 
Enquiry  concerning  Liberty.  It  is  indeed  with  fome  pain  I  re- 
fleft,  that  much  of  this  difcuffion  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
petition of  Mr.  Collins's  objeftions  on  one  fide,  and  Dr. 
Clarke's  Replies  on  the  other. 
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ply  this  attribute  to  him  than  to  any  other 
being  -,  but  mofl  certainly  it  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning.  It  means,  that  being  un^ 
derived,  he  exifts  (as  Dr.  Clarke  fpeaks) 
"  by  an  abfoiute  neceffity  in  the  nature  of 
*'  the  thing  j"  or  (as  I  fhould  chufe  to 
fpeak)  that  the  account  of  his  exiftence  is 
the  fame  with  the  account  of  the  exiftence 
of  fpace  and  duration,  of  the  equality  of ' 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  tv^o  right 
angles,  or  of  any  abflrad:  truth. 

Dr.  Prieflley's  arguments,  in  the  6th 
fediion  of  his  Additional  Illufi rations,  (p^ 
296)  plainly  lead  to,  and  imply  the  follow* 
ing  conclulions.  That,  lince  no  adion  or 
event  could  ppffibly  have  been  different 
from  what  it  has  beejiy  is,  or  will  be  ;  and 
fince  there  is  but  one  caufe,  one  will,  one 
fole  agent  in  nature  -,  our  pronenefs  to  look 
off  from  this  one  caufe,  and  to  refer  our 
adlions  to  ourfelves,  is  an  inftance  of 
vicious  weaknefs  in  us,  leading  us  to 
idolize  ourfelves  and  others -,  (p.  305,  306) 
and  that  had  ^q  fortitude  enough  to  con- 
quer 
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quer  this  weaknefs,  and  wifdom  enough  to 
lay  afide  all  fallacious  views,  or  were 
perfea  philofophers  and  neceff'arians,  we 
Ihould  afcribe  to  God  our  evil  difpofitions 
no  lefs  than  our  good  ones,  (p.  313)  and 
conlider  ourfelves  as  fellow-workers  with 
him  in  our  vices  as  well  as  our  virtues  1 
and,  therefore,  Ihould  never  reproach  our- 
felves for  having  done  wrong,  never  think 
we  have  need  of  repentance,  and  never  pray 
to  God  for  pardon  and  mercy,  or  addrefs 
him  in  any  of  the  forms  of  confeffion  and 
fupplication. 

If  this  is  a  jufl  account,  and  Dr,  Priefi« 
ley  really  means  to  acknowledge  thefe  to 
be  proper  inferences  from  his  docftrine  ,♦  I 
fiufl  fay  that  he  cannot  be  fufficiently  ad- 
mired for  his  fairnefs  in  the  purfuit  of  truth* 
He  believes  he  has  found  it  in  the  dodlrine 
(the  great  and  glorious  dodlrine,  as  he 
calls  it)  of  neceffity;  and  he  follows  it 
into  all  its  confequences,  however  fright- 
ful, without  attempting  to  evade  or  palli- 
ate them.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  here 
my  own  weaknefs.  I  fhudder  at  thefe 
Z  con- 
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eonfequences,  and  cannot  help  flying  from 
them.  I  think  it  impoffible  a  doctrine 
ihould  be  true,  from  which  fuch  an  apology 
for  vice  can  be  fairly  deduced  ^  and  which 
oppofes  fo  ilrongly  the  conllitution  of 
nature  and  our  necellary  feelings,  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  praftice, 
or  even  of  being  believed  without  par- 
ticular fortitude.  I  am  fully  perfuaded, 
however,  that  fo  found  is  Dr.  Prieftley's 
conflitution  of  mind,  and  fo  excellent 
his  heart,  that  he  can  drink  this  dead- 
ly potion,  and  find  it  falutary.  But  fuch 
powers  and  fuch  integrity  are  given  to 
few. 

I  muft  farther  confefs  to  Dr.  Prieftley, 
that  I  am  in  fome  degree  rendered  averfe 
to  his  dodrine,  by  my  pride.  I  had 
h^zw  ufed  to  think  of  my  foul  as  fo  real 
and  fubilantial,  as  to  be  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  gives  reality  to  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  and  confequently  to  the 
whole  drefs  of  the  external  world;  as  an 
eifence  of  heavenly  origin,  incorporeal,  un- 

Gom- 
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compounded,    felf-determining,    immortal 
and  indeftructible  except  by  the  power  that 
created  it;  pofTefTed  of  faculties  which  (how- 
ever the  exercife  of  them  may  be  fubjea  to 
interruptions)    make  it  an   image    of  the 
Deity,  and  render  it  capable  of  ading    by 
the  fame  rule  with   him,  of  participating 
of  his   happinefs,    and   of  living  for    ever 
and  improving  for  ever  under  his  eye  and 
care.     But  if   Dr.    Priefliey  is  right,    my 
foul  is  literally  the  offspring  of  the  earth; 
a   compofition  of  duil ;    incapable    of  all 
agency;  a  piece  of  machinery  moved    by 
mechanical    fp rings,    and    chained    to    the 
foot  of  fate;  all  whofe  powers  of  thouo-ht^ 
imagination,  reflexion,  volition,    and   rea-» 
fon,  are   no  more  than  a  refult  from  the 
arrangement  and  play   of  a  fet  of  atoms, 
all    unthinking    and    {zi\i<c\t{i ,-^~ — What 
can    be    more  humiliating    than    this    ac~ 

count? How   low    does    ii    bring    the 

dignity  of  man  ?- ^I    cannot  help   feel- 
ing  myfdf   degraded    by    it  unfpeakably  ? 

V/ere  it  to  be  received   univerfally,   it 

would,   I   am   afraid,   operate   like  a   dead 
•^  2  weight 
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weight  on  the  creation,  breaking  every 
afpiring  effort,  and  producing  univerfal 
abjedtnefs.  The  natural  effed:  of  believ- 
ing (§)  that  nothing  is  left  to  depend  on 
ourfelves,  and  that  we  can  do  nothing, 
muft  be  concluding  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do ;  and  refolving  to  leave  every  thing  to 
that  being  who  (as  Dr.  Prieftley  fays, 
p.  303,  314)  works  every  thing  in  us,  by  us, 
and  for  us. 

That  Self-annihilation,  therefore, 
v/hich  he  mentions  as   one  of  the  happy 

effeds 

(§)  Dr.  Prieftley  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  dependence  of 
events  on  ourfelves;  but  I  cannot  fee  the  conftftency  of  fuch 
language  with  his  principles.  Events,  it  is  true,  depend 
on  our  determinations;  but  our  determinations,  no  more  de- 
pending on  our/el-ves,  than  the  motion  of  a  wheel  depends 
on  itfelf  when  pufhed  by  another  wheel,  no  events  derived 
from  fuch  determinations,  can  be  properly  faid  to  depend  o^ 
mrfehes.  Dr.  Prieftley's  fyftem  allows  no  one  to  be  the 
maker  of  his  own  'volitions.  How  then  can  it,  as  he  fays  it 
does,  (Difquifitions,  vol.  2d.  p.  c)^)  allow  every  one^  to  be 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  ?  In  truth,  the  ufe  which  he 
finds  unavoidable  of  fuch  expreffions  as  thefe  and  many  others 
implying  liberty,  is  a  ftrong  argument  againft  him.  For  it 
proves,  "that  fo  incompatible  is  his  fyftem  with  the  whole 
frame  of  language  as  well  as  nature,  that  it  is  impoffiblc  even 
■^fpeak  agreeably  to  it. 
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effe6ls  of  his  dodrine,  is  no  great  re- 
commendation of  it.  On  the  contrary. 
That  Self-reverence,  which  is  taught 
by  the  oppofite  dodrine,  infpiring  high 
deiigns  and  a  difdain  of  mean  paffions  and 
vicious  purfuits,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fai? 
more  ufeful  and  noble  principle. 

Dr.  Prieftley  takes  notice  of  the  ferenity 
and  joy  which  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity 
infpires  by  cauling  us  to  view  every  thing 
in  a  favourable  light,  by  fhewing  us  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  occurrences,  and  by 
teaching  us  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
nature.  But  thefe  fources  of  joy  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  dod:rine  of  ne- 
ceffity. The  contrary  dpdrine  fupplies 
them  on  better  ground,  and  with  mor^ 
fafety  and  purity.  There  are  no  ideas  of 
free  agency  which  do  not  allow  of  fuch  a 
dependence  of  events  on  the  circumftances 
of  beings  and  the  views  prefented  to  their 
minds  as  leaves  room  for  any  direction  of 
events  by  fuperior  wifdom.  And  though  J 
believe  that  vice  is  an  abfolute  evil  pro- 
^.udive  of  infinite  lofies  to  the  individuals 
Z  3  -"i^hx^ 
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who  pradice  it ;  and  that  the  permiffion  of 
it  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  im- 
poffibility  of  producing  the  greateft  good 
without  giving  aciive powers^  (J)  and  allow- 
ing fcope  for  exercifing  them.  Though,  I 
fay,  I  believe  this ;  yet  I  believe  at  the 
fame  time,  that  no  event  comes  to  pafs 
which  it  would  have  been  proper  to  ex- 
clude; and  that,  relatively  to  the  divine 
plan  and  adminiftration,  all  is  right.  Un- 
der this  perfuafion,  I  can  view  the  courfe 
of  events  with  fatisfadiion ;  and  commit 
joyfully  the  difpofal  of  my  lot  to  that 
felf-exiftentreafon  which  governs  all  things; 
not  doubting  but  that  the  order  of  nature 
is  in  every  inllance  wife  and  good  beyond 
the  pofiibility  of  amendment ;  that  infi- 
nitely more  takes  place  in  the  creation  than 

my 

(t)  Seep.  174.  The  beil  that  I  can  fay  on  this  fubje£lj 
may  be  found  in  rny  Differtation  on  Providence,   fefi.  4tli* 

Aclive  powers,  Jelf-dstcrmining  powers,  and  'voluntary  pow- 
ers, are,  according  to  my  ideas,  the  fame.  But  according 
to  Dr.  Prieflley,  a  <voluntary  power  (or  the  power  of  willing)- 
15  ^pajp've -povjtr.  That  is,  it  iignines  only  {^i'\k&  mo-veabk- 
ne/s  in  bodies)  the  capacity  of  being  a61:ed  upon,  or  the  ne=" 
ceSty  of  yielding  to  an  impreffed  force. 
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my  warmefl  benevolence  can  wifh  for  -,  and 
that,  if  I  practice  righteoufnefs,  I  fhall 
(according  to  the  promife  of  God  by  Jefus 
Chrift)  rife  again  after  finking  in  death- 
and,  together  with  all  the  upright  of  all 
nations  and  opinions,  be  at  lafl:  happy  for 
ever, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  fecond  paragraph  of  the  note  beginning 

In  p.  332,  add  the  following  words In  fhort;  confciouf„ 

nefs,  not  being  a  mere  order  of  parts,  or  an  external  deno- 
mination, but  a  quality  inhering  in  its  fubjefl,  it  feems  the 
plaineft  contradiftion  to  fay,  that  it  can  inhere  in  the  <whole^ 
without  inhering  in  x}s\q  farts. 

Alfo:  After  the  words,  effeSi  nvithout  a  caufe,  in  p.  351? 
add — And  that,  if  our  afting  with  a  view  to  ends  and  rea- 
fons  proves  we  do  not  begin  motion  in  ourfelves,  it  muft  much 
more  prove  the  fame  of  the  Deity ;  and,  confequently,  that 
there  can  be  no  beginner  of  motion,  ox  firfi  caufe  ? 

In  the  lafl:  line  of  p.  330,  add  a  reference  to  Dr.  Prieftley's 
words  in  p.  83.-—"  No  particle  of  the  man  being  loft,  as 
"  many  as  nvere  ejjential  to  him,  will  be  collefted  and  revivified 
•"  at  the  refurreftion." 

To  the  reference  in  p.  341,  add  p.  85,   145,  and  241, 

For  the  words  quoted  in  p.  344,  fee  p.  1600 
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Sect.  L     Of  the  Human  SouL 

P.  327,  I  CANNOT  fee  any  real  in- 
328.  -^  conliftency  between  calling  the 
mind,  or  the  man,  one  being,  or  even  one 
fiibjiance,  and  yet  faying  that  this  one  fub- 
ftance^  or  being,  confifts  of  many  parts, 
each  of  which,  feparately  confidered,  may 
likewife  be  called  a  diftin6l  being,  or  fub- 
flance ;  *  having  again  and  again  obferved, 

what 

*  That  all  the  unity  or  fimpllchy  of  which  we  can  be  con- 
fcious  with  refpedl  to  ourfelves,  is  that  each  perfon  is  one,  and 
not  t'vjo  confcious  intelligent  beings  ;  but  that  confcioufnefs 
can  give  us  no  information  whatever  concerning  the  fuhjiance 
to  which  thefe  powers  belong,  as  whether  it  hcjimpk  or  co7n~ 
plex,  dimfible  or  indi'vifthle,  ^c.  has,  I  prefume,  been  fuf- 
ficiently  Ihown  in  the  Additional  Ulufirations  under  the  article 
of  Ccnfcicufnefs,  efpecially  p.  284 ;  and  yet  this  feeras  to  be 
the  thing  on  which  Dr.  Price  lays  the  greateil  ^xe{s. 
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what  I  believe  will  be  univerfally  admit- 
ted, that  by  the  words  being,  fubftafiee-,  or 
thingy  we  only  mean  the  unknown,  and 
perhaps  imaginary  fupport  of  properties, 
fome  of  which  may  belong  to  the  parts, 
though  others  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
whole. 

Dr.  Price,  indeed,  fays,  (p.  333)  that  **  tips 
**  is  only  true  of  fuch  properties  as  denote 
*'  merely  an  order  or  relation  of  parts,  as 
**  that  no  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
'^  a  circle  is  circular,  though  the  whole 
^«  cornpound  is  fo."  But  I  fee  no  reafon 
for  this  limitation.  It  is  well  known  that 
chemical  compounds  have  powers  and  pro- 
perties which  we  could  not  have  deduced 
from  thofe  of  their  component  parts,  or 
their  new  arrangement^  as  the  power  of 
aqua  regia  to  diffolve  gold,  when  neither 
tiric  x^jirit  of  nitre,  nor  the  fpirit  of  fait,  of 
WJiich  It  is  compofed,  will  do  it.  It  may 
be  (kid  that  a  being  of  competent  know- 
ledge cJ  the  nature  of  gold,  and  that  of 
tlie  two  acids,  feparately  confidered,  might 
foretel  that  gold  would  be  foluble  in  a  mix- 
ture 
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ture  of  them.  But  I  alfo  may  fay  that  a' 
being  of  fufficlent  knowledge  might  have 
foretold,  that  when  God  had  made  a  hu- 
man body,  even  of  the  diifi  of  the  earth,  or 
mere  matter,  the  refult  of  the  animation  of 
this  organized  fyflem  would  have  been  his 

feeling  and  thinking,  as  well  as  his  breathitig 
and  ^walking',  or,  in  the  v/ords  of  Mofes, 
that  when  the  mere  breath  of  life  was  im» 
parted,  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done 
to  make  a  complete  man.     There  was  no 

fepar ate  foul  to  be  communicated. 

Even  Dr.  Price's  own  example,  viz,  that 
of  a  clock,  or  watch,  will  fuit  my  purpofe 
tolerably  well.  A  watch,  as  he  properly 
fays,  is  a  time-7neafiiring  machine,  as  man  is 
a  thinking  machine.  But  what  connection 
is  there  between  the  ideas  of  the  brafs, 
or  fleel,  &c.  of  which  the  watch  is  made, 
or  even  of  the  feparate  parts  of  which 
it  confifts,  as  the  wheels,  pinions,  fpring, 
or  chain,  &c.  and  the  idea  of  meafuring 
time  f  Has  not  the  whole,  in  this  cafe,  a 
property,  or  pov^er,  which  does  not,  in  the 
leafl  degree,  belong  to   any  of  the  parts. 

Nay 
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Nay  the  whole  machine,  when  properly 
put  together,  has  no  more  power  of  mea- 
furing  time  than  any  of  its  feparate  parts, 
or  the  rough  materials  of  which  they  are 
made,  till  the  fpring  is  wound  up ;  but 
then  its  power  and  office  of  meafuring  time 
takes  place  of  courfe.  Why  then  fhould  it 
be  thought  not  to  be  within  the  compafs 
of  almighty  power  to  form  an  organized 
body  of  mere  matter,  fo  that  by  limply 
giving  it  life  the  faculty  of  thinking  fliall  be 
the  neceffary  refult. 

It  is  of  noconfequence,  however,  whether 
we  be  able  to  find  any  proper  illuftration  of 
this  cafe,  or  not,  fince,  as  I  have  ihewn 
both  in  the  Difquijitions,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  this  correfpondence,  that  it  is  as  evident 
from  fad,  that  the  brain  thinks,  as  that  the 
magnet  attra(5ls  iron.     See  p,  92,  &c. 

Dr,  Price  fays,  p.  330,  *^  The  foul,  we 
"  know,  amidfl  all  changes,  and  through 
'*  every  period  of  its'  exigence,  maintains 
**  a  precife  and  unvaried  famenefs  and  in- 

*'  divi- 
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**  dividuality ;   and,  p.  334,  he  calls  it  a 
*^  Jimple   and  indivifible   ejfencej'      Now   I 
am  fatisfied  that   a   man   continues    fuffi- 
ciently  the  fame  being  through   the  whole 
courfe   of  his    life,    and   will    be   fo  after 
the   refurre(flion  j  but  I  do  not  think  that 
our    imperfedl    knowledge    of    the   nature 
of   organized    bodies    will    authorize    the 
very   ftrong   language    above    quoted.      I 
confider   man    as    preferving   his   individu- 
ality, or  identity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
tree  does  -,  and  if  v/e  confider  the  lofs  of 
memory,    the    change    of   difpolition    and 
character,  and  the  impairing  of  all  the  hu- 
man faculties  in  old  age,  there  w4ll  be  no 
more   argument  from  faB  of  his   having 
continued  the  fame  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,  than  of  an  old,  fhattered,  and  dif- 
membered  tree  being  the  fame  that  it  was 
when  firft  planted,  and  during  its  vigour. 

Dr.  Price  thinks,  (fee  p.  333)  that  what 
I  have  faid  on  the  fubje<ft  of  extended  fpirit 
Js  fcarcely  worthy  of  me.  Now  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  v/hat  I  have  advanced 
on  that  fubjecfl  is  both  perfe(5tly  jufi,  and 

likev/ife 
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likewife  proper.      In  my  Difquifitions  1  had 
confidered  principally  the  moft  refined  and 
proper  kind  of  fpiritualifm,  if  I  may  ufe 
that  expreffion,  as  appearing   to  me  to   be 
the  only  confiftent  fyilem;    according   to 
which,  fpirit  has  neither  extenfion  nor  re- 
lation to  fpace.     This  Dr.  Price  acknow- 
ledges   (p.  25)   to   h^  an  abfiirdity  and  con^ 
tradiBion  that  deferves  no  regard.     He  fays, 
**  That  matter  is  incapable  of  confciouf- 
<'  nefs  and  thought,   not  becaufe  it  is  ex^ 
*'  tended,  but   becaufe   it  is  folidy'  p.    ^j, 
**  That    Dr.     Clarke,"     whofe    ideas    he 
feems  to   adopt,  "  was  not  for  excluding 
*^  expanfion  from  the  idea  of  immaterial 
"  fubftances,"  p.    z^^,    and   together   with 
myfelf,  and  Dr.   Clarke,    he   always    fup- 
pofes  the  divine  ellence  to  have  proper  ex- 
tenfion, filling  all  fpace. 

It  certainly  then  behoved  me  to  examine 
this  opinion  of  extended  human  fouls,  and  I 
think  I  have  fhewn  it  to  be  no  lefs  abfurd 
than  the  former.  Dr.  Price  himfelf  does 
not  chufe  to  defend  it,  but  rather  feems 
willing  to  adopt  a  new  and  middle  opinion^ 

fup- 
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fuppofing  the  foul  to  have  locality,  without 
extenfion.  But  this  idea  I  have  noticed> 
and  I  think  fufficiently,  in  my  Difquifitions, 
referring  to  Dr.  Watts,  v^ho  confutes  it 
more  at  large.  I  prefume,  therefore,  that 
in  no  form  whatever  can  the  hypothefis  of 
a  foul  feparate  from  the  body  be  main- 
tained. 

As  to  v^^hat  I  advanced  in  my  random 
fpeculation  concerning  the  centers  of  at- 
traBion  and  repulfion,  of  which  1  fuppofed 
that  what  we  call  matter  might  pofTibly 
confift,  it  was  a  mere  voluntary  excurlion 
into  the  regions  of  hypothefis.  I  do  not 
at  prefent  fee  any  thing  amifs  in  it,  but  I 
am  confident  that  had  I  been  more  in  ear- 
neft,  and  determined  to  abide  by  that  hy- 
pothefis, there  is  nothing  in  it  of  which 
Dr.  Price  could  materially  avail  himfelf  in 
fupport  of  his  dodrine  of  a  feparate  foul. 

The   fad   of  the  exigence  of  compound 

ideas  in  the  mind,  ftill  appears  to  me   de- 

cifive  againft  the  opinion  of  fuch   an   abfo- 

\i\iQf  nplicity  and  indivifibility  of  its  effence, 

A.  a  as 
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as  Dr.  Price  contends  for.  See  Difquifi- 
tions,  p.  37,  and  this  Correfpondence, 
p.  51,  95. 

Since  I  wrote  the  Additional  Illuji  rat  ions, 
I  have  had  the  curiolity  to  make  fome  in- 
quiry into  the  a<5lual  ftate  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  foul,  and  I  fee  reafon  to  think 
that,  excepting  Dr.  Clarke,  and  perhaps  a 
few  others,  the  opinion  that  has  mofl:  ge- 
nerally prevailed  of  late,  is  that  which  I 
have  principally  combated  in  my  Difqui- 
£tionSy  viz.  that  it  is  a  thing  that  has  no 
extetj/ion,  or  relation  to  /pace.  Dr.  Watts 
alTerts  this  opinion,  and  defends  it  very 
largely  and  ably  againfl  Mr.  Locke,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  that  is  advanced  and  proved,  in 
all  the  forms  of  geometrical  demonflration, 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  LeBures.  Thefe  Lec- 
tures are  now  read  in  all  ourdiflenting  acade- 
mies, where  perhaps  one  half  of  the  meta- 
phyficians  in  the  nation  are  formed ;  for  the 
clergy  of  the  eftabliflied  church  do  not,  in 
general,  feem  to  have  fo  much  of  this  turn. 
Now  1  do  not  remember  that  any  of  my  fel- 
low fludents  ever  entertained  a  different  idea, 

and 
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and  many  of  us  were  very  much  intent 
upon  metaphyfical  inquiries.  We  held  very 
different  opinions  on  other  points,  and 
v^ere  pretty  eager  difputants.  I  have  alfo 
inquired  of  many  other  perfons,  and  hither- 
to they  have  all  told  me,  that  their  idea  of 
fpirit  was  that  which  I  have  conlidered.  It 
will  be  obfervedi  however,  that  all  the  ar- 
guments on  which  I  lay  the  mofl  ftrefs 
refped:  the  notion  of  a  feparate  foul  in 
general,  without  regard  to  any  particular 
hypothecs  about  the  nature  of  it* 

Mr.  Baxter,  feems  to  deny  extenfion  to 

fpirits,    but  not   locality,    fo  that  probably 

neither  Dr.  Price  nor  myfelf  have  been  ex- 

a6lly  right  in  our  idea  of  his  opinion.     It 

rather    feems    to    have   been    that   middle 

opinion   to  which  Dr.   Price  now  reverts. 

As    to   the  docftrine  of  immaterial  fpirits 

having  real  fize,  and  confequentlyj^r;;^,  or 

JJjape,  though  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  re- 

fpedled  it  more,  as  the  opinion  of  fo  great 

a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  I  really  conlidered  it 

as  an  hypothefis  univerfally  abandoned,  till 

I  Dr.  Price's  feeming  avowal  of  it  made  m.e 

A  a  2  give 
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give  it  the  degree  of  attention  which  I  have 
done,  and  which  produced  what  I  have 
advanced  on  the  fubjed:  in  the  Additional 
Illujirations  to  which  he  refers. 

In  his  Additional  Obfervations,  (p.  332) 
Dr.  Price  fuggefts  an  idea  of  a  foul,  and 
of  its  union  to  the  body,  that  1  own  I 
fhould  not  have  expeded  from  his  general 
lyilem;  comparing  it  (as  "  that  to  which," 
he  fays,  "  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  fimilar") 
to  **  thofe  caufes  and  powers  in  nature, 
*^  operating  according  to  ftated  laws,  which 
"  unite  themfelves  to  fubftances  formed 
'^  as  iron  and  a  magnet  are." 

Is  then  the  foul  nothing  more  than  a 
power  ox  property y  neceffarily  refulting  from 
the  organization  of  the  brain  ?  This  has 
been  my  idea,  and  not  his,  I  therefore  fup- 
pofe  him  to  mean  that  whenever  a  body  i 
completely  organized,  there  is  a  general  law 
in  nature,  by  which,  without  any  particu- 
lar interpoiition  of  the  Deity,  a  foul  im 
mediately  attaches  itfelf  to  it.  But  this 
fuppofes  what  Dr.  Price  will  excufe  me  foi 

calling 


s 
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calling  a  magazine  of  fouls  ready  formed  for 
that  purpofe,  or  the  pre-exiflence  of  all 
human  fouls ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  ori- 
ginal dodrine  of  a  foul,  and  what  I  think 
is  neceffary  to  make  the  fyftem  complete, 
and  confiftent. 

Dr.  Price  fays,  note  p.  334,  "  It  is  cer- 
^*  tainly  very  little  fupport  that  Socinianifm 
**  receives  from  Materialifm,"  becaufe  the 
refurredlion  being  nothing  more  than  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  fame  particles  that 
cpmpoftd  a  man  before  death,  the  fame 
may  have  compofed  a  nian  in  a  flate  prior 
to  his  birth. 

I  anfwer,  that  this  is  certainly  pofible^ 
and  had  I  the  fame  authority  for  believing 
it,  that  I  have  to  believe  the  refurredlion^ 
I  fhould  have  admitted  it  5  but  having  no 
evidence  at  all  for  it,  it  is  a  notioa  fo  far 
within  the  region  of  rnere  poffibility,  that 
it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  incredible.  For 
none  of  the  natural  arguments  for  the  fu- 
ture exillence  of  men,  which  are  derived 
from  the  conlideration  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  can  be  alledged  in  favour  of 
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a  pre-exiftence  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  likewife  poffible  that,  in  a  former  re- 
mote period,  not  only  myfelf,  but  every 
thing  with  which  I  am  conneded,  and  the 
whole  fyftem  of  things,  may  have  been  jufl: 
as  it  now  is,  that  Dr.  Price  then  wrote  re- 
marks on  my  Difquifitiojzs,  &c.  and  that  I 
replied  to  him  in  a  joint  publication,  the 
very  fame  as  the  prefent;  that  there  have 
been  infinite  revolutions  of  the  fame  fyf- 
tem, and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  thern 
flill  to  come,  which  was  the  opinion  of 
fome  of  the  antient  philofophers. 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  pojjibility  of  fuch  a 
fcheme  that  can  entitle  it  to  any  degree  of 
credit.  If,  therefore,  the  failure  in  the 
fupport  that  the  do(5trine  of  Materialifm 
gives  to  the  do(5trine  of  Socinianifm  be  only 
in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  man  on  the  fyflem  of  materi- 
alifm (which  excludes  the  notion  of  a  fe- 
parate  foul)  I  think  it  may  be  put  down  as 
an  evanefcent  quantity y  or  nothing  at  all.    In 

©ther 
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Other  words,  the  dodrine  of  materialifm  is 
a  fufficient,  and  effectual  fupport  of  the  So- 
cinian  hypothefis. 

So  much  confidence  have  I  in  the  tend- 
ency that  the  dodrine  of  materialifm  has  to 
favour  Socinianifm,  that  I  doubt  not  but 
the  moment  it  is  believed  that  men  in  ge- 
neral have  no  fouls  feparate  from  their  bo- 
dies, it  v^^ill  be  immediately  and  univerfally 
concluded,  that  Chrifl  had  none.  And  as 
to  the  mere  poflibility  of  his,  and  our  bo' 
diesy  having  had  a  pre-exiftence  in  an  or- 
ganized and  thinking:  ftate,  I  fhould  enter- 
tain  no  fort  of  apprehenfion  about  it.  Or, 
if  this  odd  opinion  fhould  gain  ground,  it 
will  have  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the^ro- 
per  principle  of  Socinianifm,  which  is,  that 
Chrifl  was  a  mere  man,  having  no  natural 
pre-eminence  over  other  men  ;  but  that  all 
his  extraordinary  powers  were  derived  from 
divine  communications  after  his  birth,  and 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  after  his  baptifm, 
and  the  defcent  of  the  holy  fpirit  upon 
him.  This  kind  of  pre-exiftence  can  alfo 
fiffbrd  no  fupport  to  any  other  of  thofe  cor- 
A  a  4  ruptions 
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ruptions  of  chriflianity  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  notion  of  a  feparate  foul, 
fuch  as  the  dodlrine  of  purgatory,  and  the 
worjhip  of  the  dead,  &c.  &c. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Nature  of  Matter.. 

On  what  I  advanced  concerning  the  con- 
flitution  of  matter,  as  confifting  of  mere 
centers  of  attraBion  and  repuljion,   which   I 
gave  as  a  mere  random  fpeculation,  and  not 
at  all  necelTary  to  my  purpofe,  but  accord- 
ing  to   which    it  may   be   faid   that  every 
thing  is  the  divine  agency.  Dr.  Price  ailcs 
(p.  337)   "  Does  not  the  divine  agency  re- 
*'  quire   a  different    objed:   from  itfelf  to 
"  ad:  upon,"  and,   (p.  338)   "  What  idea 
**  can  we  form  of  the  creation  of  the  di- 
**  vine  agency,  or  of  an  agency  that  ads 
**  upon  itfelf."     I  anfwer,  that  the   diffi- 
culty confifts  in  terms  only  j  for  that  on  the 
random  hypothecs  to  which  this  argument 
refers,  the  exertion  of  the  divine  agency  may 
properly  enough  be  called  creation,  and  the 
'modification  of  that  exertion,  the  aSfion  of 
the  Deity  upon  that  creation, 
'   ^  ^      '  Dr.. 
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Dr.  Price  fays,  in  the  note  p.  338,   that 
fvUd  matter  can  dofomewhat,  and  be  of  ufe. 
But  is  it  not  rather  unfortunate  for  this 
hypothecs,  and  thofe  who  maintain  it,  that 
they    are    not   able    to    fay   what   it   does, 
there  being  no  effeB,  or  appearance  in  na- 
ture, to  the  explication  of  which  it  is  necef- 
fary ;  all  that  is  aBually  done,  where  matter  is 
concerned,  being  probably  efFed:ed  by  fome- 
thing  to  which  folidity  cannot  be  afcribed. 
There  is  certainly  no  conceivable  conned:ion 
between  folidity  and   attraSiion,      Solidity, 
indeed,  might  account  for  refjiance  at  the 
point  of  contaBy  but  I  challenge  any  phi- 
lofopher  to  ftand  forth,    and  produce  but 
one  clear  inllance  of   adual    uiiqueftionable 
contaB,    where   matter   is    concerned.      In 
mofl  cafes  of  repulfion  it  is  undeniable  that 
proper  contaift  is  not  at  all  concerned,  and 
therefore    there    can    be    no    reafon  from 
analogy  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is,  in 
any  cafe,    the  proper   caufe    of  repullion; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  caufe,  as 
certainly  in  moft  cafes,  fo  probably  in  all,  is 
Something  elfe.     The  cafe  the  moit  like 

tQ 
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to  real  contacft  is  that  of  the  component 
parts  of  iblid  bodies,  as  gold,  &c.  but  even 
this  cannot  be  any  thing  more  than  a  cer-  • 
tain  near  approach ,  becaufe  they  are  brought 
nearer  together  by  cold  i  and  it  will  hardly 
be  pretended  that  any  body  merely  im- 
pinging againft  a  piece  of  gold  comes  near- 
er to  its  fubflance  than  the  diftance  at 
which  its  own  component  parts  are  placed 
from  each  other. 

On  this  fubjed:  Dr.  Price  refers  to  what 
he  has  advanced  p.  31.  But  all  that  he 
fays  there  is  that,  in  fome  cafes,  the  rea-^ 
fon  why  bodies  cannot  be  brought  into 
conta(5l  may  be  their  foUdity,  at  the  fame 
time  allowing  that,  in  other  cafes,  it  is 
certainly  a  repulfive  power.  In  the  fame 
fedlion  he  refers  to  his  T!reatife  on  Morals 
for  another  origin  of  the  idea  of  folidity. 
But  this  I  have  fully  conlidered  in  the  third 
of  the  Effays  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Hart-, 
leys  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind.  See  par- 
ticularly p.  37. 

Howevera 
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However,  the  whole  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  penetrability  of  mat ^ 
ter,  is  a  thing  on  which  I  lay  no  great 
flrefs.  1  do  not  fee  any  reafon  to  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  it  5  bift  admitting  matter  to 
have  all  the  folidity  that  is  ufually  afcribed 
to  it,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  com- 
patible with  the  powers  of  thought;  all 
the  phenomena  demonftrating  to  me  that 
man  is  a  being  compofed  of  one  kindoffub^ 
fiance,  and  not  of  two,  and  thefe  fo  hete- 
rogeneous to  each  other  as  has  been  gene^- 
rally  fuppofed. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  this  fedion 
that  Dr.  Price  puts  the  following  queftioa 
to  me,  (p-  335-)  *'  Since  experiments  do 
*'  not  furnifh  us  with  the  idea  of  caufation^ 
**  and  produdiive  power,  how  came  we  by 
*'  thofe  ideas,  and  how  does  Dr.  Prieftley 
*'  know  they  have  any  exiftence?  How, 
^*  in  particular,  does  he  avoid  the  fcep- 
**  tical  fyftem  which  Mr.  Hume  has  adr 
«*  vanced  ?" 

I  anfwer  that  my  idea  of  cuufation,  and 
of  its  origin  in  the  mind,  is,  as  far  as  I 

know^ 
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know,  the  very  fame  with  that  of  other 
perfonsi  but  we  all  diftinguifh  between 
frimary  znA  fecojidary  caufes,  though  fpeak- 
ing  ftridtly  and  philofophically,  we  call  fe- 
condary  caufes  mere  effeBs,  and  confine  the 
term  caufe  to  the  primary  caufe.  Thus  we 
fay  that  the  caufe  of  moving  iron  is  in  the 
magnet,  though  the  magnet  is  not  the  pri- 
mary, but  only  the  proximate,  or  fecon- 
dary  caufe  of  that  efFed:  -,  deriving  its  pow- 
er, and  all  that  can  he  faid  to  belong  Xo 
it  from  a  higher  caufe,  and  ultimately  from 
God,  the  original  caufe  of  all  things.  So 
alfo  I  formerly  confidered  man  as  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  his  volitions  and  adions, 
till,  on  farther  refledlion,  I  faw  reafon  to 
conclude  that  like  the  magnet,  he  is  no 
more  than  the  proximate,  immediate,  or 
fecondary  caufe  of  them ;  himfelf,  his  con- 
ftitution,  and  circumftances,  and  confe- 
quently  his  actions,  having  a  prior  caufe, 
viz.  the  fame  iirft  caufe  from  which  the 
powers  of  the  magnet,  and  all  the  powers 
in  nature,  are  derived. 


Sect, 
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Sect.  III.  Of  the  DoBrine  of  NeceJJity, 

On  this  fubje(5l  Dr.  Price  refers  me, 
(p,  342)  to  the  deciiions  of  what  he  calls 
common  fenfe,  or  the  notions  of  the  vulgar. 
Thefe  I  have  obferved,  as  far  as  they  go^ 
are  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  of 
neceffity.  For  if  men  v^ere  properly  inter- 
rogated, they  v^ould  admit  all  that  I  require 
in  order  to  a  proper  demonftration  of  the 
dodtrine;  though,  not  being  ufed  to  re^ 
fle(flion,  they  do  not  ptirfue  or  even  ap^ 
prehend  the  confequences.  See  my  'Trea-* 
tife  on  Necefjity,  p.  103,  &c. 

As  to  the  confiftency  of  the  popular  Ian-- 
guage  v^ith  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  I  have 
again  and  again  made  obfervations  upon  it, 
which  I  think  it  unnecelTary  to  repeat,  ia 
anfwer  to  the  conclulion  of  Dr.  Price's 
note,   p.  356. 

Dr.  Price  fays,  (p.  345)  that  he  *'  can- 
**  not  conceive  a  more  groundlefs  affertion, 
'*  than  that  the  doctrine  of  liberty  implies 
*^  that  a  man  can  a6t  wickedly  or  virtuoufly 
**  without  a  motive."  But  after  putting  a 
'  cafe  in  which  he   fuppofes   motives  to  be 

exa<5tly 
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exacflly  equal,  viz.  the  combination  of 
pajjion  and  intereji  on  one  fide,  and  of  coii- 
fcience  and  duty  on  the  other,  he  makes  li- 
berty to  conliil  in  our  pofleliing  a  power  of 
making  either  of  them  the  motive  that  Jhall 
prevail. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  to  require  very 
little  power  of  analization  to  fee  that  be- 
fore the  mind  can  decide  to  which  of  the 
motives  it  fhall  give  this  preference^  it  muft 
form  a  previous  real^  and  moft  ferious  de- 
termination, and  that  this  previous  deter- 
mination requires  a  motive  as  much  as  the 
final  determination  itfelf,  efpecially  as  Dr., 
Price  exprefsly  acknowledges,  (p,  348)  that 
*'  it  is  nonfenfe  to  deny  the  influence  of 
*'  motives^  or  that  there  are  no  fixed  prin- 
*^  ciples  or  ends  by  which  the  will  is 
*'  guided."  In  the  cafe  above  mentioned 
I  have  the  choice  of  two  things,  viz.  either 
to  give  the  preponderance  to  the  motives  oj 
i?2terejli  or  to  thofe  of  ditty,  which,  being 
by  fuppofition  exacftly  equal,  are  themfelves 
out  of  the  quefiion,  and  therefore  cannot 
at  all  contribute  to  the  decifion.  Now  this 
being  a  real  determination  of  the  mind,  it 

muil. 
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muft,  by  Dr.  Price's  own  confeffion,   re- 
quire fome  motive  or  other. 

This  argument  I  own  is  quite  new  to 
me,  and  therefore  I  prefume  that  it  is,  in 
part,  the  new  matter  which  Dr.  Price  ob- 
ferves  (p.  322,)  is  contained  in  thefe  Ad- 
ditional ObferijatiQ7is  \  but  I  know  he  will 
excufe  my  franknefs  if  I  tell  him  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  laft  retreat  of  the 
dodrine  of  philofophical  liberty,  and  not 
at  all  more  tenable  than  any  of  thofe  out 
of  which  it  has  been  already  driven.  For 
when  all  argument  fails,  he  will  hardly 
take  refuge  in  the  common  fenfe  of  my 
Scotch  antagonifts.  I  could  fay  more  on 
the  fubjedt  of  this  new  idea  of  the  mind 
chujing  the  motive  on  which  it  will  decide, 
but  I  think  what  I  have  now  faid  may  be 
fufficient. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  that  if  the  motives,  in  the  cafe 
abovementioned,  be  not  of  a  moral  nature, 
(and  lince  both  the  motive  of  intereji  on 
one  fide,  and  that  of  duty  on  the  other,  are 
exprefsly  excluded,  every  thing  elfe  of  a 
moral  nature  feems  to  be  excluded  along 

with 
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with  them)  the  determination  cannot  with 
propriety  be  denominated  moral,  or  be  faid 
to  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Dr.  Price,  on  this  oceaiion,  fuppofes 
that  a  ftrid;  equality  of  motives  is  a  very 
common  cafe.  I  anfwer  that  we  are,  in- 
deed, fometimes  fenfible  of  it,  but  that 
then  the  determination  always  remains  in 
fufpence.  For  it  appears  to  me  that,  if 
we  give  attention  to  the  jftate  of  our  minds^^ 
we  fhall  fee  reafon  enough  to  conclude 
that  we  never  come  to  an  adlual  determi- 
nation without  a  fufficient  preponderance 
of  motive.  And  if  we  conlider  that  the 
force  of  a  motive  depends  upon  the  Jiate 
of  the  mind  to  which  it  is  prefented,  as 
v/ell  as  upon  what  it  is  in  itfelf,  that  the 
ftate  cf  mind  is  in  perpetual  fluduation, 
and  that  the  point  of  light  in  which  we 
view  the  fame  thing  is  continually  vary- 
ing, we  ihall  not  be  at  all  furprifed  that,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  when  nothing  of  much 
confequence  is  depending,  we  determine 
with  fuch  readinefs,  and  from  motives  fo 
evanefcent,  that  we  are  not  able  to  trace 
the   progrefs  of  our  thoughts,  fo    as    dif- 

tindly 
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tindlly  to  recoiled:  the  real  caufes  of  our 
choice,  after  the  ilaorteft  interval  of  time. 
If  it  were  poilible  to  make  a  balance  which 
fhould  fupport  a  thoufand  pounds  weight, 
and  yet  turn  with  one  thoufandth  part  of 
a  grain,  would  it  be  any  wonder  that  a 
perfon  fhould  not  be  able  eafily  to  bring 
it  to  an  equipoife  ?  But  what  is  evein  this 
to  the  exquilite  flrudlure  of  the  mind  ? 

Dr.  Price  acknowledges,  as  above,  that 
**  it  is  nonfenfe  to  deny  the  influence  of 
*'  motives,  or  to  maintain  that  there  are 
'"  no  fixed  principles  by  which  the  will  is 
*^  guided;"  but  at  the  fame  time  he  fays 
(p.  348)  that  **  this  nonfenfe  is  fcarcely 
*'  equal  to  that  of  confounding  moral  and 
**  phyjical  caiifes,''  Now  if  what  I  have 
faid  on  this  fubjed:  both  in  my  Treatife  on 
Neceffity,  and  in  my  Letter  to  Dr.  Horfe- 
ley  be  not  fatisfadiory,  I  fhall  defpair  of 
ever  being  able  to  give  fatisfadion  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  any  thing.  I  will  even  grant 
moral  and  phyfical  caufes  to  be  as  different, 
in  their  nature  and  operation,  as  Dr.  Price 
himfelf  can  pofllbly  fappofe  them  to  be; 
B  b  but 
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but  if  they  be  really  caiifes,  producing  cer^ 
tain  effeBs,  that  is,  if  we  be  fo  conftituted, 
as  that  one  definite  determination  ihall 
always  follow  a  definite  fliate  of  mind,  it 
niufi:  be  true  that,  without  a  miracle,  no 
volition,  or  acftion,  could  have  been  other- 
wife  than  it  bas  been,  is,  or  is  to  be^  and 
this  is  all  that,  as  a  necelTarian,  I  con- 
tend for.  If  any  perfon  can  pleafe  him- 
felf  with  calling  this  liberty,  or  the  refult 
of  the  mind's  determiniftg  it/elf,  I  have  no 
fort  of  objedion,  becaufe  thefe  are  mere 
words  and  phrafes. 

Dr.  Price  calls  the  dodlrine  of  necefiity, 
according  to  which  all  events,  moral  as 
well  as  natural,  are  ultimately  afcribed  to 
God,  a  deadly  potion  (p.  354)  and  yet 
he  hefitates  not  to  fay  (p.  358)  that  he 
believes  "  no  event  comes  to  pafs  which 
«^  it  would  have  been  proper  to  exclude^ 
«*  and  that,  relatively  to  the  divine  plan 
**  and  admioiftration,  all  is  right."  Now, 
between  this  dodirine,  and  thofe  naked 
views  of  the  dodrine  of  neceliity  at  which 
Dr.  Price  is  fo  much  alarmed,    I  fee  no 

real 
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real  difference.  When  a  perfon  can  once 
bring  himfelf  to  think  that  there  is  no 
wickednefs  of  man  which  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  exclude,  and  that  the  divine 
plan  requires  this  wickednefs,  as  well  as 
every  thing  elfe  that  adually  takes  place 
(which  is  the  purport  of  what  Dr.  Price 
advances,  and  very  nearly  his  own  words) 
I  wonder  much  that  he  fhould  hefitate  to 
admit  that  the  Divine  Being  might  ex- 
prefsly  appoint  what  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  exclude,  what  his  plan  ab- 
folutely  required,  and  that  without  which 
the  fcheme  could  not  have  been  right,  but 
mufl  have  been  wrong. 

May  not  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Price,  be  reprefented  as  an 
apology  for  'vice,  and  a  thing  to  be  jhuddered 
at,  and  to  h^jiedfrom,  which  is  the  language 
that  he  ufes  (p.  354)  with  refped:  to  the 
do<fi:rine  of  neceffity  ?  If  to  make  vice  ' 
neceffary  be  deadly  poifon,  can  that  doc- 
trine be  innocent  which  confiders  it  as  a 
thing  that  is  proper,  and,  relatively  to  the 
divine  plan  and  adminifcration,  rights  The 
B  b  2  two 
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two  opinions,  if  not  the  fame,  are  cer- 
tainly very  near  akinj  and  muft  have  the 
fame  kind  of  operation  and  effect. 

If  Dr.  Price  vi^ill  attend  to  faBsy  he 
may  be  fatisiied  that  it  cannot  require  that 
great  Jirength  and  foiindiiefs  of  conjlitution 
that  he  charitably  afcribes  to  me,  to  con- 
vert the  do(5lrine  of  neceffity,  poifon  as  he 
thinks  it  to  be,  into  wholefome  nourifh- 
ment,  and  that  he  mud  have  ittn.  it  in 
fome  very  unfair  and  injurious  light.  I  am 
far  from  being  fingular  in  my  belief  of 
this  dodrine.  There  are  thoufands,  I 
doubt  not,  V7ho  believe  it  as  firmly  as  I 
do.  A  great  majority  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent, ferious,  and  virtuous  of  my  acquaint- 
ance among  men  of  letters,  are  neceffarians, 
fas,  with  refpedl  to  feveral  of  them.  Dr. 
Price  himfelf  very  well  knows)  and  we  all 
think  ourfelves  the  better  for  it.  Can  we 
all  have  this  peculiar  flrength  of  conftitu- 
tion  ?  It  cannot  be  furely  deadly  poifon 
which  fo  many  perfons  take,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  advantage,  find- 
ing it  to  be,  as  Dr.  Price   acknowledges 

with 
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with  refpecfl  to  myfelf  (p.    352)  eveny^- 
lutary. 

We  are  all,  no  doubt,  conftituted  much 
alike,  how  different  foever  may  be  the  opi- 
nions that  we  entertain  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  common  nature.  I,  there- 
fore, infer  that  Dr.  Price  himfelf,  if  it 
were  poffible  for  him  to  become  a  neceffa- 
rian,  would  think  it  not  only  a  very  harm- 
lefs,  but  a  great  and  glorious  fcheme,  wor- 
thy of  a  chriflian  divine,  and  philofopher, 
and  that  he  would  fmile,  as  I  myfelf  now 
do,  at  the  notions  which  we  firft  entertained 
of  it. 

Dr.  Prjcc  alfo  imagines  (p.  355  and  356) 
**  that  the  belief  of  the  dodtrine  of  neceflity 
*'  muft  operate  like  a  dead  weight  upon 
**  the  creation,  breaking  every  afpiring  ef-* 
<*  fort,  and  producing  univerfal  abje<flnefs, 
<*  The  natural  effed  of  believing  that  no^ 
^*  thing  is  left  to  depend  upon  ourfelves, 
**  and  that  we  can  do  nothing,  and  are 
*«  nothing,  muft  be  concluding  that  w^ 
^*  have  nothing  to  do." 

B  b  5  Bal 
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But  I  have  obferved  in  my  Treatife  on 
Necejity  (p.  96,  &c.)  that,  in  the  only 
fenfe  in  which  the  confideration  of  it  can 
operate  as  a  motive  of  adion,  every  thing 
depends  upon  ourfehesy  much  more  fo  than 
upon  any  other  fcheme ;  and  therefore  that 
the  necelTarian  muft  feel  himfelf  more 
flrongly  impelled  to  an  exertion  of  his  fa- 
culties than  any  other  man. 

By  a  man's  making  his  own  fortune,  I 
mean  that  his  fuccefs  depends  upon  his 
aBions,  as  thefe  depend  upon  his  volitions^ 
and  his  volitions  upon  the  motives  prefented 
to  him,  Suppofmg  a  man,  therefore,  to 
have  propenjities  and  objeSis  of  purfuit,  as 
his  own  happinefs,  &c.  &c.  of  which  no 
fyftem  of  faith  can  deprive  him,  he  will 
necelTarily  be  roufed  to  exert  himfelf  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  his  propeniity, 
and  his  belief  of  the  necefTary  connection 
between  his  end  and  his  endeavours  y  and 
nothing  but  fuch  an  opinion  as  that  of 
philofophical  liberty,  which  deftroys  that 
neceffary  connexion,  can  poffibly  ilacken 
his  endeavours 0 

With 
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With  refpect  to  this  ah^o,  let  Dr.  Price 
coniider  whether  his  theory  has  any  cor- 
refpondence  with  facts.  Let  him  coniider 
thofe  of  his  acquaintance  v/ho  are  neceiTa- 
rians.  To  fay  nothing  of  myfelf,  Yv'ho  cer- 
tainly, however,  am  not  the  mofl  torpid 
and  lifelefs  of  all  animals ;  where  will  he 
find  greater  ardour  of  mind,  a  fcronger  and- 
more  unremitted  exertion,  or  a  more  ilre- 
nuous  and  fteady  purfuit  of  x^a^  moft  ira- 
portant  objedts,  than  among  thofe  of 
whom  he  knows  to  be  neceffarians  ?  i  can 
fay  with  truth  (and  meaning  no  difparage- 
ment  to  Dr.  Price,  and  many  others,  who, 
I  believe,  unknown  to  themfelves,  derive 
much  of  the  excellence  of  their  characters 
from  principles  very  near  akin  to  thofe  of 
the  do£lrine  of  neceffity)  that  I  generally 
find  chrijiian  neceffarians  the  moft  difdn- 
guifhed  for  acftive  and  fublime  virtues,  and 
more  fo  in  proportion  to  their  fleady  belief 
of  the  do6lrine,  and  the  attention  they  ha- 
bitually give  to  it.  I  appeal  to  every  per- 
fon  who  has  read  Dr.  Hartley  s  Obfervations 
on  Man,  whether  he  can  avoid  having  the 
fame  convi£lion  with  refped  to  him. 

B  b  4.  It 
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It  is  at  names  more  than  things  that 
people  in  general  are  moft  frightened.  Dr. 
Horfeley  is  clearly  a  necefTarian,  in  every 
thing  but  the  name.  He  avows  his  belief 
that  every  determination  of  the  mind  cer- 
tainly follows  from  previous  circumftances, 
fo  that  without  a  miracle,  no  volition,  or 
adlion,  could  have  been  otherwife  than  it 
has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be,  and  yet  he  dif^ 
claims  the  doftrine  of  neceffity.  Dr.  Price 
does  not  properly  maintain  the  dodrine, 
but  he  flands  on  the  very  brink  of  that 
tremendous  precipice  j  believing  that  the 
mind  cannot  a6t  without  a  motive,  but 
thinking  to  fecure  his  liberty  on  the  fup- 
polition  that  the  mind  (I  fuppofe,  with- 
out any  motive  whatever)  has  the  power 
of  chuiing  what  motive  it  will  ad:  from; 
and  believing  with  the  necefTarian,  that 
every  thing  is  as  it  fbould  be,  and  as  the  di-^ 
•vine  plan  required  it  to  be. 

Upon  the  whole,  both  he  and  Dr.  Horfe- 
ley appear  to  me  to  want  nothing  more 
than  what  is  called  courage  fully  to  adopt, 
and  boldly  defend^  the  dodrine  of  neceility 

in 
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in  its  proper  terms,  and  to  its  full  extent, 
I  well  remember  to  have  had  the  fame 
fears  and  apprehenfions  about  the  doftrine 
"of  neceffity  that  they  now  exprefs^  but 
being  compelled,  by  mere  force  of  argu^ 
ment,  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  I  was  by 
degrees  reconciled  to  it,  and  prefently  found 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  dreaded  in  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  that  can 
give  the  greatefl  fatisfad:ion  to  a  well  dif- 
pofed  mind,  capable  of  any  degree  of  com- 
prehenlion,  or  extent  of  view.  I  think  it 
much  better,  however,  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  necelTity  explicitly,  and  with  all 
its  confequences,  than  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  fame  confequences,  in  other  words, 
and  in  conjunction  with  principles  that  are 
quite  difcordant  v^ith  it. 

To  take  off  the  dark  cloud  that  Dr. 
Price  has  in  thefe  laft  obfervations  thrown 
over  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  I  fliall  not 
here  repeat  what  I  have  on  former  occa- 
lions  advanced  in  its  favour,  but  ihall  leave 
it  to  make  whatever  impreffion  it  may  on 
our  readers. 

What 
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What  Dr.  Price  fays  of  the  foul  (p.  t^^^) 
that,    ««  it  is  poflelTed  of  faculties  which 
«*  make  it  an  image  of  the  deity,  and  ren- 
*'  der  it  capable  of  ading  by  the  fame  rule 
'*  with  him,  of  participating  of  his  hap- 
**  pinefs,  and  of  living  for  ever,  and  im- 
*'  proving  for  ever  under  his  eye  and  care,'* 
I  can  fay  of  man.     But   I   do   not  think 
that,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  at  all  neceffary 
that  the  mind  fhould  be  incorporeal,    un- 
compounded   or  felf-determming,    arrogating 
to  ourfelves  the  attributes  of  little  independ^ 
ejit  gods.     To  whatever  kind  of  fubllance, 
though  it  fhould  be  the  humblefl  duft  of 
the  earthy  that  the  truly  noble  prerogatives 
of  man  be  imparted,  it  will  appear  to  me 
equally  refpeftable.     For  it  is  not  the  fuh- 
JlancCy  but  the  properties^  or  powers^    that 
make  it  io, 

I  alfo  reverence  niyfelf  but  not  in  the 
character  of  a  being  felf- determined,  ovfelf-^ 
exijiefit,  but  as  the  rational  offspring  of 
the  firfl  great  and  only  proper  caufe  of  all 
things.  By  his  power  I  am  animated,  by 
his   wifdom  I  am  condudted^   and   by  his 

bounty 
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bounty  I  am  made  happy.  It  is  only  from 
the  idea  I  have  of  my  near  relation  to  this 
great  and  glorious  being,  and  of  my  intimate 
connedion  with  him,  that  my  exultation 
arifes ;  far  from  founding  it  upon  the  idea 
that  I  have  a  will  that  is  not  ultimately 
his,  or  a  fmgle  thought  that  he  cannot 
controul.  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things,  To  him,  therefore, 
(ind  not  to  ourfelves,  be  glory. 

Dr.  Price  lays  great  firefs  on  the  con- 
fideration  of  God  being  a  f elf  determining^ 
2indifelf -moving  being,  as  a  proof  that  man 
jnay  be  fo  too  (p.  349  &  350)  and  coniidering 
f elf- deter 7ni7iing  as  equivalent  io  fe If- moving, 
and  this  as  equivalent  to  what  we  mean  by 
a  felf-exifient,  or  frji  caufe,  I  have  not  ob- 
jected to  applying  that  appellation  to  the 
Divine  Being;  but  I  would  obferve  that  in 
this  I  mean  nothing  more  than  to  exprefs 
my  total  want  of  conception  concerning 
the  caufe,  or  reafon,  of  the  exifience,  and  if 
I  may  fo  fay,  of  the  original  aclion,  of  the 
Deity.  For,  confidering  the  Divine  Being- 
as  adiually  exifing,  I  have  no  more  idea  of 

the 
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the  pofUbllity  of  his  adling  without  a  mo- 
tive (if  there  be  any  analogy  between  the 
divine  mind  and  ours)  than  of  any  created 
being  doing  fo^  and  to  afcribe  this  felf- 
determining  power  to  the  Divine  Being, 
meaning  by  it  that  he  aEis  without  a  motive, 
or  reafon,  is  certainly  fo  far  from  exalting 
the  Deity,  that  we  cannot  form  any  idea 
of  him  more  degrading.  It  is  to  divefl 
him  at  once  of  all  his  moral  perfedions. 
For  to  adl  invariably  from  good  principles, 
or  motives  (in  whatever  it  be  that  we  make 
goodnefs,  or  virtue,  to  confifl)  is  effential 
to  moral  excellence. 

As  to  the  caufe,  or  account,  as  Dr.  Price 
cxpreiTes  it,  of  the  divine  exiflence,  I  pro- 
fefs  to  have  no  idea  at  all.  That  there 
mufi:  be  a  necelTarily  exifting  being,  or  a 
iirfl  caufe,  follows  undeniably  from  the  ex- 
iftence  of  other  things ;  but  the  fame  dif» 
pofition  to  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  things 
would  lead  us  on  ad  infinitum,  were  it  not 
that  we  fee  a  manifeil;  abfurdity  in  it ;  fo 
that,  confounding  as  it  is  to  the  imagina- 
tion, we  are  under  an  abfolute  neceiHty  of 

acqui=? 
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acquiefcing   in   the  idea   of  a  felf-exljient 
being. 

Every  thing  that  I  have  yet  feen  ad- 
vanced with  refpe£t  to  the  proper  caufe^  or 
reafon  of  the  divine  exiflence  appears  to  me 
either  to  fuggeil  no  ideas  at  all,  or  to  give 
falfe  ones.  Dr.  Clarke  fays,  that  the 
Deity  exijis  by  an  abfolute  necejjity  in  the  na-^ 
ture  of  things,  but  this  expreffion  gives  me 
no  proper  idea ;  for,  excluiive  of  that  ne- 
ceffity  by  which  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  fuch  a  being  exifts,  which  may 
be  called  neceffity  a  pojieriori,  I  am  fatis« 
fled  that  no  man,  let  his  reafoning  facul- 
ties be  what  they  will,  can  have  the  leafl  idea 
of  any  neceffity.  Of  neceffity  a  priori  it 
is  impoffible  we  ffiould  know  any  thinp^. 
Let  any  perfon  only  exclude  all  idea  of 
creation,  which  is  not  difficult,  and  con- 
lider  whether,  in  thofe  circumflances,  he 
can  difcover  a  caufe  of  any  exiflence  at 
all.  To  talk  of  the  nature  of  thijigs 
in  this  cafe,  is,  to  my  underftanding 
mere  jargon,  or  a  cloak  for  abfolute  ig- 
norance. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Price  himfelf  does  not  feem  to  be 
fatisfied  with  this  explanation  of  the  caufe 
of  the  divine  exiflence,  and  therefore  fug- 
gefls  a  different  idea;  faying  (p.  -^51) 
that  "  the  account  of  the  divine  exigence 
**  is  the  fame  with  the  account  of  the  ex- 
*'  iflence  of  fpace,  and  duration,  of  the 
*'  equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
*'  to  two  right  angles,  or  of  any  abftrad: 
"  truth."  Now,  as  Dr.  Clarke's  languase 
gives  me  no  idea  at  all,  this  account  ap- 
pears to  me  to  fuggefl  a  falfe  one. 

The  reafon,  or  the  account,  of  the  ex- 
igence of  the  divine  being  cannot  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  exigence  oi  fpace, 
or  diiratlofiy  for  this  plain  reafon.  I  can, 
in  any  cafe,  form  an  idea  of  the  non-exiil- 
ence  both  of  all  eJ^eBs,  and  of  all  caufes,  and 
confequently  both  of  the  creation,  and  of 
the  creator,  and  of  the  non-exiftence  of  the 
latter,  juil  as  eaiily  as  of  that  of  the  for- 
mer; but  ftill  the  ideas  of  [pace  and  dura^ 
tion  remain  va  the  mind,  and  cannot  be 
excluded  from  it.  To  fay  that  fpace  is  an 
attribute  of  the  deity ^  or  that  it  neceffarily 

implies^ 
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implies,  and  draws  after  it,  the  idea  of  his 
exiftence,  appears  to  me  to  have  no  foun- 
dation whatever,  and  to  have  been  affumed 
without  the  leaft  face  of  probability.  For 
this  I  appeal  to  what  paiTes  in  any  perfon's 
mind. 

Again,  the  reafon  of  the  divine  exillencej 
and  that  of  an  abftrad  truth,  as  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  appear  to  me  to  have  no  fort 
of  analogy.  They  agree  in  nothing  but 
that  both  of  them  are  true,  but  with  re- 
{pc&.  to  the  reafon,  or  caiife  of  their  being 
true,  no  two  things,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  more  unlike. 

An  abflradt  truth  is  no  being,  fubflance^ 
or  reality  whatever.  It  implies  nothing 
more  than  the  agreement  of  two  ideas, 
whether  the  archetypes  of  thofe  ideae  have 
any  exiftence  or  not,  and  of  this  agreement 
we  have  the  moft  perfed;  comprehenfion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible.  Now, 
if  our  perfualion  of  this  abilrad  truth  was 
of  the  fame  nature  Vv^ith  our  perfuafion  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  God,  we  fhould 

have 
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have  the  fame  perfect  comprehenlion  of  the 
latter  that  we  have  of  the  former.  But 
can  any  perfon  ferioully  fay  this,  when  of 
the  former  we  know  every  things  and  of  the 
latter  abfolutely  nothing  ?  Let  any  perfon 
exclude  from  his  mind  ail  idea  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  confider  whether  there  be  any 
thinp-  left  that  will  compel  him  to  believe 
the  exidence  of  any  thingy  beings  or  fub- 
Jiance  whatever.  A  creation  necelTarily  im- 
plies a  creator,  but  if  there  be  no  creation* 
the  only  proof  of  the  exiflence  of  a  creator 
is  cut  oif. 

The  caufe  of  the  exigence  of  a  thing, 
fubfiance,  or  being,  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  the  fame  with  that  of  a  mere 
abib'adl  hypothetical  truth.  The  caufe  of 
a  being,  or  fubilance,  muft  be  a  being  or 
fubftanee  alfo,  and  therefore,  with  refped: 
to  the  divine  being  we  are  obliged  to  fay 
that  he  has  no  proper  caufe  whatever.  The 
agreement  of  two  ideas  is  a  thing  fo  very 
different  in  its  nature  ffom  this,  that  the 
term  caufe  is  not  even  applicable  to  itj 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  I  fee  no  meaning 

what- 
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whatever  in  the  word  account  as  applicable 
to  the  divine  exiftence.  In  this  cafe  there 
muft  either  be  a  caufe^  or  no  caufe.  Ac- 
count, here,  is  to  me  a  word  without 
meaning. 

If  by  the  word  account,  we  mean  the 
fame  with  reafon,  the  cafes  are  clearly  the 
fartheil;  in  the  world  from  being  parallel. 
If  I  be  a&ed  the  reafon  why  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  I  anfwer,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
three,  and  that  of  the  two,  is  the  fame, 
or  that  the  ideas,  when  rightly  underftood, 
exadly  coincide.  But  if  I  be  afked  why 
the  divine  being  exifrs  (I  fay  lohy  he  exijis, 
not  why  I  believe  him  to  exifl)  can  I  fatisfy 
any  body,  or  myfelf,  by  faying  that  the 
two  ideas  in  the  propoiition  God  exijis  are 
the  fame,  or  coincide  ?  Is  the  idea  of  God, 
and  that  of  mere  exijience  the  fame  idea  ? 
The  two  cafes,  therefore,  have  nothing  in 
them  at  all  parallel.  How  then  can  the 
reafon,  account,  or  caufe  of  an  ahftradi  truth, 
be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  rea- 
fon, account,  or  caufe  of  the  divrae  ex- 
ijience ? 

C    G  I 
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I  fhall  now  conclude  the  whole  contro- 
verfy  with  mentioning  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  things  on  which  the  principal  ar- 
guments in  each  part  of  it  turn,  and  the 
mifconceptions  that  Dr.  Price  feems  to  me 
to  have  laboured  under. 

On  the  fubjed:  of  the  penetrability  of 
mattery  he  has  never  produced  what  I  have 
repeatedly  called  for,  viz.  one  cafe  of  real un- 
quejlionable  contaB,  without  which  the  doc- 
trine of  proper  impenetrability  cannot  be 
fupported.  And  till  this  be  produced,  I 
am  obliged  to  conclude,  from  analogy,  that 
all  reliflance  is  ov/ing  to  fuch  caufes  as  we 
both  agree  that,  in  many,  if  not  in  mofl 
cafes, 'it  does  certainly  arife  from,  and  this 
is  not  foUdity,  or  iriipenetrability,  but  fome- 
thing  very  differeiit  from  it. 

With  refped;  to  the  dodrine  of  a  foul. 
Dr.    Price    appears   to    me   to    have    been 

mifled  principally  hj  his  notion  of  the  ab^ 

foliite fmplicity ^  or  indivif^blUty  ox"  the  mind, 

or  the  thinidng  principle  lii  man  i'- as  if  it 

'     was 
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was  a  thing  of  which  we  could  be  coH" 
Jcious ;  whereas  I  think  I  have  fhown  fuf- 
ficiently  that  we  cannot  be  confcious  of 
any  thing  relating  to  the  ejfence  of  the  mind', 
that  we  are  properly  confcious  of  nothing 
but  what  we  perceive,  and  what  we  do. 
As  to  what  we  are,  it  is  a  thing  that  we 
inuft  learn  by  way  of  inference,  and  de^ 
duBion  from  obfervations,  or  confcioufnefsj 
and  I  think  the  arguments  are  decifively 
againft  fuch  a  fimplicity  and  indivifibility 
as  Dr.  Price  fuppofes. 

On  the  fubjed;  of  the  dodlrine  of  ne-^ 
cejjity.  Dr.  Price  agrees  with  Dr.  Horfeley 
in  admitting  that  our  volitions  certainly^ 
and  invariably  depend  upon  the  preceding 
ftate  of  mind ;  fo  that,  without  a  miracle, 
there  was  a  real  neceffity  of  every  thing 
being  as  it  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be',  and 
imagines  that  the  controverfy  depends  on 
VN^hatlthink  to  be  the  mere  verbal  diflincSion, 
of  motives  being  the  moral,  and  not  the 
phyfical  caiifes  of  our  volitions  and  adtions  ; 
or,  as  he  fometimcs  expreiles  himfelf,  that 
it  is  not  the  motives  that  determine  the 
C  c  2  mind. 
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mind,  but  that  the  mind  determines  itfelf 
according  to  the  motives ;  which  I  maintain 
to  be  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  only  dif- 
guifed  in  other  words.  Indeed,  how  any 
man  can  boafl:  of  his  liberty,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  has  a  power  of  determining  him- 
felf,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  do  it  in  any  other  than  m 
one  precife  and  definite  mafiner,  ftrid:ly  de- 
pending upon  the  circumflances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  and  when  he  believes  that,  in 
no  one  atlion  of  his  life,  he  could  have 
determined  otherwife  than  he  has  done,  is 
to  me  a  little  difficult  of  comprehenfion. 

As  to  real  liberty,  or  the  power  of  acft- 
ing  independently  of  motives,  he  exprefsly 
confines  it  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  mo- 
tives for  and  againft  any  particular  choice 
are  exaBly  equal.  Such  cafes,  I  think,  fel- 
dom,  or  never,  occur  5  fo  that  a  man  could 
have  but  few  opportunities  of  /hewing  fuch 
a  liberty  as  this.  If  they  fhould  occur, 
and  any  determination  take  place  in  thofe 
circumflances,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at- 
tended  with   the   abfurdity    (as   Dr.   Price 

himfelf 
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himfelf  calls  it)  of  determining  without  a 
motive ;  and  I  fhould  think  that  after  fup- 
poling  it  poffible  that  the  mind  might  de- 
termine without  a  motive,  it  might  alfo 
determine  contrary  to  all  motive.  For  the 
fame  conftitution  of  mind  that  could  enable 
it  to  do  the  one,  would  enable  it  to  do 
the  other. 
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LETTER 


T  O 


Dr.      price. 

Dear  Sir, 

ITH  this  letter  you  will  receive  a 
few  remarks  on  your  Additional 
Oijervationsy  which  I  have  read  with  that 
attention  which  every  thing  from  you  de- 
mands. That  it  has  not  been  with  con- 
viBion,  your  candour,  I  know,  will  not 
impute  to  any  peculiar  obftinacy,  but  to  my 
unavoidably  feeing  the  fubjeds  of  our  dif-^ 
cuffion  in  a  light  diiferent  from  that  in 
which  you  fee  them.  We  have  not  the 
fame  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  humin 
C  c  4  mind^ 
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mind,  or  of  the  laws  to  which  It  is  fub- 
je(5t,  but  we  are  both  fufficiently  aware  of 
the  force  of  prejudice,  and  that  this   may 
equally  throw  a  biafs  on   the  fide   of  long 
efiabUJhed,    or    of    novel   opinions.       Alfo, 
equally  refpedling  the  chriilian   maxim  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  others  fiould 
do  to  uSf  we  are  each  of  us  ready  to  give  to 
others   that  liberty  which  we    claim    our- 
felves ;  while  we  equally  reprobate  thofe 
ra£h  fentiments  which  proceed  from  a  de-» 
cifion  without  a  previous  difcuffion  of  the 
reafons  for  and  againil;  a  quellion  in    de- 
bate. 

I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  your  commen- 
dation of  me  for  my  *'  fairnefs  in  the 
.  **  purfuit  of  truth,  and  following  it  in  all 
"  its  confequences,  hov/ever  frightful,  with- 
**  out  attempting  to  evade  or  palliate 
<'  them"  (p,  352.)  It  is  a  condud:  that 
I  hope  I  fhall  always  purfue,  as  the  iirft  of 
duties  to  that  God  who  has  given  me  what- 
ever faculties  I  polTefs,  and  Vv'hatever  oppof- 
tunity  of  inquiry  I  have  been  favoured  with  5 
^.nd  I  trufl:  I  fliail  continue   to  purfue   this 

coq«» 
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conciu6l  at  all  rifks.  As  he  is  properly  no 
chriflian,  who  does  not  confefs  Chriji  before 
7nen,  or  who  is  ajhamed  of  his  religion  in 
an  unbelieving  age,  like  the  prefent;  this 
maxim,  which  the  author  of  our  religion 
inculcates  with  refped:  to  chriftianity  in 
general,  the  reafon  of  the  thing  requires 
that  we  extend  to  every  thing  that  ellentially 
afFeds  chriilianity. 

So   long,   therefore,    as    I  conceive   the 
dodlrine  of  2ifeparatefoul  to  have  been  the 
true  fource  of  the   groiTeft  corruptions  in 
the  chriflian  fyflem,  of  that  very  antichrif- 
tian  fyjlem  which  fprung  up  in  the  times  of 
the  apoftles,  concerning  vv-hich  they  enter- 
tained the  ilrongefl:  appreheniions,  and  de- 
livered,   and  left   upon   record,    the  moft 
folemn  warnings,   I   muft  think   myfelf  a 
very  lukewarm  and  difaffeded  chriftian  if 
I  do  not  bear  my  feeble  teilimony  againft 
it. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  private  conduct  of 
individuals,  as  afFedling  our  happinefs  after 
death,   I  do  not  lay  any  ilrefs  upon  this^ 
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or  upon  any  opinion  whatevevy  and  there 
is  no  perfon  of  whofe  chriftian  temper  and 
condud  I  think  more  highly  than  I  do  of 
yours,  though  you  hold  opinions  the  very 
reverfe  of  mine,  and  defend  them  with  fo 
much  zeal ;  a  zeal  which,  while  you  main- 
tain the  opinions  at  all,  is  certainly  com- 
mendable»  But  with  refpeift  to  the  general 
flan  of  chrifiiaiiity i  the  importance  of  the 
dodrines  I  contend  for  can  hardly,  in  my 
opinion,  be  rated  too  high.  What  I  con- 
tend fpr  leaves  nothing  for  the  manifold 
corruptions  and  abufes  of  popery  to  faflen 
on.  Other  dodlrinal  reformations  are  par« 
tial  things,  while  this  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  almoft  all  the  mifchief  we  com- 
plain of  j  and,  for  my  part,  I  fliall  not 
date  the  proper  and  complete  downfal  of 
what  is  called  antichriji,  but  from  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  the  dodrine  of  mate- 


This  I  cannot  help  faying  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  fundamental  principle  in  true 
philofophy  which  is  alone  perfectly  confo- 
nant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fcriptures  -,  and 

beine 
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being  at  the  fame  time  the  only  proper 
deduction  from  natural  appearances,  it 
muft,  in  the  progrefs  of  inquiry  foon  ap- 
pear to  be  Jo  \  and  then,  ihould  it  be 
found  that  an  unqueftionably  true  philofo-? 
phy  teaches  one  thing,  and  revelation 
another,  the  latter  could  not  iland  its 
ground,  but  muft  inevitably  be  exploded, 
as  contrary  to  truth  and  faB,  I  therefore 
deem  it  to  be  of  particular  confequence, 
that  philofophical  unbelievers  fhould  be 
apprized  in  time,  that  there  are  chriftians, 
who  confider  the  doBrine  of  a  foul  as  a  tenet 
that  is  fo  far  from  being  ejfejitial  to  the 
chriftian  fcheme,  that  it  is  a  thing  quite 
foreign  to  it,  derived  originally  from  hea-- 
thenifm,  difcordant  with  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  revealed  religion^  and  ultimately 
fubverlive  of  them. 

As  to  the  dodlrine  of  fiecejity,  I  cannot, 
after  all  our  difcuffion,  help  confidering  it 
as  demonjirahly  true,  and  the  only  poffible 
foundation  for  the  do£lrines  of  a  providence j, 
and  the  moral  government  of  God, 

Con« 
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Continuing  to  fee  things  in  this  light, 
after  the  clofeil  attention  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  them,  before,  or  in  the  courfe 
of  our  friendly  debate  (and  you  will  pardon 
me,  if  I  add,  feeing  this  in  a  ftronger  light 
than  ever)  you  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the 
zeal  that  I  have  occaiionally  lliewn  y  as  Ij  on 
mj  part,  intirely  approve  of  yours,  who 
confider  yourfelf  as  defending  important 
and  long  received  truth,  againft  funda- 
mental and  moll:  dangerous  innovations. 

We  are  neither  of  us  fo  far  blinded  by 
prejudice  as  not  to  fee,  and  acknowledge, 
the  wifdom  of  c'onftituting  us  in  fuch  ^ 
manner,  as  that  every  thing  new  refped:- 
ing  a  fubje<ft  of  fo  much  confequence  as 
religion,  ihould  excite  a  great  alarm,  and 
meet  v/ith  great  difficulty  in  eftablifl:iing 
itfelf.  This  furniilies  an  occafion  of  a 
thorough  examination,  and  difcuffion  of 
all  new  dodlrines,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  are  either  totally  exploded,  or  more 
firmly  eilabliflied.     The  flow   and  gradual 

progreA 
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progrefs  of  chriftianity,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
reformation,  is  a  circumftance  that  bids 
fairer  for  their  perpetuity,  than  if  they 
had  met  with  a  much  readier  reception  in 
the  world.  You  will  allow  me  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  a  iimilar  advantage  from  the 
oppoiition  that  I  exped  to  this  article  of 
reformation  in  the  chriilian  fyilem,  and 
that  the  truth  I  contend  for  will  be  the 
more  valued  for  being  dearly  bought,  and 
flowly  acquired. 

As  to  the  odium  that  I  may  bring  upon 
myfelf  by  the  malevolence  of  my  oppofers, 
of  which,   in  your  letter  to  me,  you  make 
fuch    obliging  mention,  I  hope  the   fame 
confcioufnefs    of  not   having    deferved   it, 
will  fupport  me  as  it  has  done  you,  v/hen 
much  worfe  treated  than  I  have  yet  been, 
on  an  occaiion  on  which  you  deferved  the 
warmeft  gratitude  of  your  country,  whofe 
interefts   you    ftudied   and   watched   over, 
whofe  calamities  you  forefav/,    and    faith- 
fully pointed  out ;  and  which  might  have 
derived,  in  various  refpeds,  the  moil  folid 

and 
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and  durable  advantages  from  your  labours. 
But  we  are  no  chriftians,  if  we  have  not 
fo  far  imbibed  the  principles  and  fpirit  of 
our  religion,  as  even  to  rejoice  that  we  are 
counted  worthy  of  fujfering  in  any  good 
caufe. 

Here  it  is  that,  fuppofing  me  to  be  a 
defender  of  chrijiian  truth y  my  objecft  gives 
me  an  advantage  that  your  excellent  po- 
litical writings  cannot  give  you.  All  your 
obfervations  may  be  juft,  and  your  advice 
inoft  excellent,  and  yet  your  country,  the 
fafety  and  happinefs  of  which  you  have 
at  heart,  being  in  the  hands  of  infatuated 
men,  may  go  to  ruin;  whereas  chriftian 
truth  is  a  cauie  founded  upon  a  rock,  and 
though  it  may  be  overborne  for  a  time,  we 
are  ail'ured  that  the  gates  of  death  Jhall  not 
prevail  againft  it. 

Having  now,  each  of  us,  defended,  in 
the  beil:  manner  that  we  can,  what  we 
deem  to  be  this  important  truth,  we  are, 
I  doubt  not,  equally  fatisfied  with  our- 
felves,  and  ihall  cbearfully  fubmit  the  re- 

fult 
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fult  of  our  difcuffion  to  the  judgment  of 
our  friends,  and  of  the  public;  and  to  the 
fmal  and  infallible  determination  of  the 
God  of  all  truth, 

I  am,  notwithftanding  this,  and  every 
other  poflible  difference  in  mere  opiiiion, 
with  the  mofl:  perfed:  efteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  moll;  affedionately, 

J.   PRIESTLEY, 

Calne,  Odt,  2,  1778. 


A  NOTE 


NOTE  to  Dr.  PRIESTLEY.    • 

Dr.  Price  defires  Dr.  Priestley's  ac- 
ceptance of  his  gratitude  for  the  expreffions 
of  his  kindnefs  and  regard  in  the  preceding 
letter  y  and  affures  him  in  return  of  his  beft 
wiihes  and  ardent  eileem.  The  controverfy 
between  them  having  grown  much  too  te- 
dious, he  thinks  there  is  a  neceffity  of  now 
dropping  it.  He  cannot  therefore  perfdade 
himfelf  to  enter  farther  into  it  3  or  to  fay  any 
more  than  that  his  fentiments  are  undelign- 
edly  mifreprefented,  when  in  page  387,  Dr, 
PrieMey  fuggeils,  that  he  coniiders  wicked- 
iiefs  as  a  thing  that  is  proper,  and  thinks  the 
flan  of  the  Deify  abfolutely  required  it. 
He  has  never  meant  to  fay  more,  than  that 
the  p.ermission  of  wickednefs  is  proper-, 
and  that  (for  the  reafons  mentioned  in  p.  173^ 
174,  and  358)  the  divine  plan  required  the 
communication  of  powers  rendering  beings 
capable  of  perverfely  making  the?nfehes  wick- 
ed, by  a£ting,  not  as  the  divine  plan  requires, 
(for  this,  he  thinks,  would  be  too  good  an 
excufe  for  vv^ickednefs)  but,  by  ad:ing  in  a 
manner  that  oppofes  the  divine  plan  and  will, 
and  that  would  fubvert  the  order  of  nature; 
and  to  which,  on  this  account,  punifhment 

has  been  annexed, 

Ansvver 
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Answer  by  Dr.  PRIESTLEY. 

Dr.  Priestley  will  always  think  him- 
felf  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  ex-r 
preffing  the  very  high  and  affe6tionate  rer 
gard  he  entertains  for  Dr.  Price,  notwith- 
flanding  their  difference  of  opinion  on  fub- 
jedis  of  fo  much  moment  as  thofe  difcufled 
in  the  prefent  Correfpondence.  He  is  con- 
fident that  Dr.  Price  needs  no  alTurance 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  his  fen- 
timents  have  not  been  knowingly  mifrepre^ 
fented;  but  mull  take  the  liberty  to  fay, 
that  he  cannot  help  conlidering  the  volun- 
tary permijjion  of  evil,  or  the  certain  caufe 
of  it,  by  a  being  who  forefees  it,  and  has 
fufficient  power  to  prevent  it,  ^s  equivalent 
^0  the  exprefs  appointment  of  it. 
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Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  the 
Treatise  on  Necessity,  and  this  Corres- 
poNDEBffCE,  which  is  here  confidered  as  the 
third  volume  in  the  Set. 

iV.  B.  Where  no  Roman  numeral  is  ufed,  the  iirft  volume^ 
or  the  Difquifitions,  is  underilood. 

A 

/f  GO B  ARD,  his  account  of  opinions  concerning  the 
-*^    foul,  213. 

Abfence  of  mind,  an  argument  for  a  feparate  foul,  99. 
AbfiraSi  ideas,  compatible  with  materialifm,  84. 
Accountablenejs ,  explained  on  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity,  iii.  140, 
Agency,  how  underftood,  ii.  50. 
Alexandriatz  School,  the  fource  of  great  corruptions  in  chrifti? 

anity,   292. 
Ammonius,  his  philofophy,  292. 
Animal  Spirits ,  by  whojtn  brought  into  vogue,   217. 
An/elm,  his  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  227. 
Anthropomorphites,  a  chriftian  {zSi,  187. 
Aquinas,  his  opinion  concerning  the  divine  eflence,  190. — Of 

the  foul,  214. 
Arabians,  who  believed  that  the  foul  died  with  the  body,  225? 
Arianifm,   termed  the  lonv,  reafons  againft  it,   332. 
Arians,  did  not  platonize,  -305. 
Arijiotle,  his  opinion  concerning  the  foul,   198. 
Arnobius,  his  opinion  concernin|;  the  foul,  206. 
Athanafius,  his  reafons  why  the  apoflles  did  not  preach  the 

divinity  of  Chrill,  309. 

P  d  2  Athifm, 
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Athetfm,  by  whom  the  Author  has  been  charged  with  it,  i66. 

Attra£lion  and  Repuljton,  effential  to  matter,  5. — Whether  they 
be  powers  inhering  in  bodies,  iii.  28. 

Aufteritiesy  bodily,  derived  from  the  philofophical  opinion  con- 
cerning matter,  340. 

Aujlbiy  his  opinion  concerning  the  divine  efTence,  180. — His 
converfioa  to  Orthodoxy,  301. 

B 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  opinion  concerning  the  fouls  of  brutes,  235. 
Baxter,  makes  a  pov/er  of  refiftance  efiential  to  matter,  8.— 

Thinks  that  the  foul  itfelf  is  never  difordered,  40.  — His 

opinion  of  the  ufe  of  the  body,  44. — Of  the  ufe  of  the  re- 

furreftion,  48. — His  idea  of  the  ufe  of  matter  to  imprefs 

the  mind,  65. — Of  dreams,  67. 
Saudijies,  their  philofophy,  255. 
Beaufobre,  his  difficulty  with  refpefl:  to  the  mutual  influence  of 

matter  and  fpirit,  64. 
Bernard,  his  opinion  concerning  the  place  of  the  foul,  227. 
Body,  difficulties  attending  the  ufe  of  it,  43.— Its  being  a  clog 

to  the  mind,  iii.   53. — Whether  it  can  aft  where  it  is 

not,  iii.  230. 
Bonnet,  his  doftrine  concerning  germs,  162.    • 
Bofco'vich,  his  dodlrine  of  phyfical  points,  13. 
Breath,  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  the  foul,  171. 
Bruno,  Jordano,  confidered  the  powers  of  matter  as  the  agency 

of  the  deity,  9. 
Brutes,  difficulties  attending  the  doftrine  of  their  fouls,  42. — 

Hiftory  of  opinions  concerning  their  fouls,    233. — The 

confequence  of  their  ientient  principle  being  annihilated 

at  death,  iii.  52, 


CabhaJiJis,  their  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  foul,   179. 
Calvin,  his  Prrenuous  defence  ot'the  imme-rtality  of  the  icul,  231 
Carlijle,  Bijhop  of,  revives  the   opinion  of  the  fleep  of  the 

foul,  232. 
CaJJtodorus,  his  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  210. 
C«»/«/z'o«,  origin  of  the  idea  of  it,  iii.  334,  579. 
Caufe  and  EffeSi,  proof  of  neceffity  from  it,  ii.  6. — Farther 

iliufiration  of  that  argument,  iii.  288. 
Celtes,  whence  their  philofophy  was  borrowed,  27/. 
Verinthus^  a  Gnollic,  29O0 

Chaldeans  f 
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Chaldeans,  their  dodrine  concerning  the  foul,  194, 

Chinefe,  their  notion  of  the  foul,    194. 

Chrijl,  influence  of  the  philofophical  fyftem  concerning  his 

perfon,  297.  —  His  death  foreknown  and  foretold,  ii.  22, 

iii. — When  good  men  are  to  be  with  him,  iii.  285. 
Chrrjfianity,  the  importance   of  its  confonancy  with  true  phi- 

lofophy,  iii.  193. 
Cicero,  his  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,    170— His  opinion 

concerning  the  foul,  199. 
Clarke,  Dr.  an  argument  of  his  againft  the  materiality  of  the 

foul,  34. — Suppofed  fpirit  to  have  expaniion,  iii.  55. 
Clemens,  Alex-,  his  idea  of  the  divine  ellence,  186. 
ColUficn  of  Bodies,  an  argument  againft  the  penetrability  of 

matter,  iii.  24. 
Confcioujhefs,    an    objeflion  to  materialifm,    86.— Of  liberty 

confidered,  ii.  44.— -How  far  it  extends,  iii.  85. — What 

queftions  can  be  decided  by  it,  iii.  280. 
ConduS,  how  influenced  by  the  belief  of  neceffity,  ii.  96, 
Contaii,  only  apparent,   12. 
Coniifience,  the  importance  of  it  derived   from  the  doctrine 

concerning  matter,  342. 
Crellius,  his  fummary  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Schoolmen 

concerning  the  divine  efl"ence,    190. 
Cud^Tvcrih,  believed  the  ibuls  of  brutes  to  be  corporeal,  236,-—. 

His  notion  of  the  Trinity,  301. 

D 

Damafcenus,  his  opinion  concerning  the  divine  effence,  1 89.— 
Of  the  foul,  213. 

Dead,  hiftory  of  opinions  concerning  their  ftate,   224. 

Death,  in  what  fenfe  threatened  to  Adam,  118. — The  ftate 
of  man  in  it  according  to  the  frriptures,   125. 

De<vzl,  the  firft  created  being  according  to  fome,  304. 

Deity,  whether  he  has  properties  in  common  with  matter,  124. 
whether  he  be  material,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  pe- 
netrability, iii.  66,  10 J,  237." — By  v/hom  thought  to  be 
incapable  of  local  prefence,  iii.  68.— The  reafon  of  his 
exiftence,  iii.  352,   396. 

Defcartes,  his  idea  of  the  mutual  influence  between  foul 
and  body,  62. — His  idea  of  the  divine  effence,  191. — 
His  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God,  192.— Hjs  opinion 
concerning  the  foul,  216. 

Dejl-re,  the  nature  of  it,  11,  35. 

D  d  3  Determi' 
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Determination,  whether  poflible  when  the  motive  fare  equal, 

iii.  344,  383,  404. 
"Diceearchus,  believed  the  foul  to  be  mortal,  195. 
Digby,  Sir  Kenehn,  his  refined  fpiritualjfm,  218. 
Din)imE£encs,  an  objedlion  to  materialifm,  103.— Thefcripture 
account  of  it,  134. — Hiilory  of  opinions  concerning  it,  176 
Dinjifibility ,  Vvhether  predicable  of  a  man's  felf,  iii.  62. 
Doceta,  their  opinion  concerning  Chrill,   287. 
Do--M,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  259* 

E 

'Eafi,  religious  fyftem  of  it,   249. 

Ed'wards,  his  account  of  God  being  the  author  of  fin,  ii.  122, 

Egyptians,  their  funeral  rites,  and  opinions  concerning  the 

feu!,  168, 
EleSiricity,  experiments  in  it,  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  feeming 

contad:,  12. 
ExtinSiion,  obfervations  on  the  meaning  of  it,  164. 


.Fafiing,  the  importance  of  it  derived  from  the  doftrlne  con- 
cerning matter,  342. 

Fathers,  Chrifiian,  their  idea  of  the  divine  elTence,  183. — Of 
the  foul,  204,  207. — Their  idea  of  the  Trinity,  302. 

Florence,  Council  of,  their  decifion  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
dead,  225,  229. 

G 

Gale,  believed  the  fouls  of  brutes  corporeal,  235. 
Gerdit,  his  idea  of  the  immobility  of  the  foul,  57. 
Gnojiics,  their  philofophical  fyilem,  265. — -Their  different  diC. 

pofitions,  340. 
God,   arguments  for  his  being  and  attributes  on  the  fyftem  of 

Materialifm,  147. — In  what  fenfe  the  author  of  fin,  ii. 

Gregory,  the.  Great,  his  idea  of  the  divine  effence,  189. — Of 
the  foul,  253. — Of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  226. 

NyJ/s?ius,  his  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  208, 

Greece,  philofophy  of  it  whence  borrowed,  269. 

H  ^ 

Eallet,  favours  Materialifm,  29.-— his  idea  of  the  fcripture 
account  of  the  foul,  and  the  innocence  of  Materialifm,  132. 

Hartley,  his  idea  of  the  vehicle  of  the  foul,  79. — Of  the  re- 
furredion,  162, 

Heatf 
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Heat,  Vital,  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  the  foul,   172. 
Hobbesi  his  definition  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  ii.  2. — His  ac- 
count of  the  propriety  of  prayer,  ii.   101. 
Hol-well,  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  256. 
Horfeley,  Dr.  a  letter  to  him,  iii.  213. 
EumBj,  concerning  praife  and  blame,  ii.  90, 

I 

Ideas,  whether  divifible,  iii.  51,  gA^.— Compound  ones,  an  argu- 
ment againft  the  indivifibility  of  the  foul,  37. — An  ar- 
gument for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  from  the  com- 
parifon  of  them, 90 — -Whether  they  can  be  called  agents, 
in  confequence  of  motives  aiStuating  men,  iii.  84. — How 
they  diiFer  from  the  mind,  iii.  125. 

Lnpenetrabilify ,  not  effential  to  matter,  1 1 . — Whether  any  fads 
prove  it  to  belong  10  matter,  iii.  334,  377. 

Incorporeal,  what  was  meant  by  the  term  among  the  antients, 
180. 

/i^i/tfl»j,  their  notion  of  God,  178.— Their  philofophy,  254' 
—  According  to  Molheim,  264. 

J 

Jevjs,  their  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  203.— Many  of  them 
addifted  to  the  oriental  philofophy,  286. 

John,  the  Apojile,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  oriental  phi- 
lofophy, 287* — The  introdudion  to  his  gofpel  explain- 
ed, 291. 

(Po/?)/i'?22i^.  his  opinion  concerning  thebeatificvifion, 2 28 

°jortin.  Dr.  his  advice  with  refpedl  to  preaching  to  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  331. 

"Judgment,  its  analogy  to  the  v/ill,  ii.   33. 

Julian,  of  Toledo,  his  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  226, 

K 

Kaims,  Lord,  on  the  ufe  of  moral  difcipline,  ii.  92. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  a  letter  to  him,  iii.  182. 


Lateran,  Council  of,  their  deciiion  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 

dead,  229. 
Leibnitz,  his  pre-eftablilhed  harmony,  63. 
Letters  on  Materialifm,  Author  ofthe?n,  his  idea  of  the  place  of 

fpirits,  59.— Of  the  mutual  aftion  of  the  foul  and  body, 

68. — Anfwer  to  him,  ii.  169. 

D  d  4  hihirty. 
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Liberty f  defined  by  Hobbes,  ii.  2.— -By  Mr.  Locke,  ii.  5.— 
By  Dr.  Price,  iii.  134. — His  obfervations  relating  to  it, 
ill.  134,  &c,— On  what,  according  to  him,  the  queftion 
concerning  it  depends,  iii.  143.-— Another  account  of 
the  fame  thing,  iii.  157.— Whether  it  confifts  in  a  power 
of  afting  from  either  of  two  equal  motives,  iii.  347,  382. 

Light,  whether  it  impinge  on  the  folid  parts  of  matter,  iii.  9. 

Locke,  Mr.  his  idea  of  the  cohefion  of  matter,  8.— Ought  to 
have  been  a  Materialift,  32,  73. — His  opinion  of  the 
place  of  the  foul,  218.— Believes  the  fouls  of  brutes  to 
be  corporeal,  237. — His  definition  of  liberty,  ii.  5. 

Longobardi,  his  account  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  263. 

Loubiere,  his  account  of  the  notion  of  a  foul  In  the  Eaft,  174- 

Luther,  believed  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  231. 

M 

Malehranche,  his  idea  of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  foul  and 
body,  62. — Of  the  foul,  217.- — Of  thofe  of  brutes^  235. 

Mamertus,  CI.  his  dodrine  concerning  the  foul,  208, 

Man  a  Machine,  Author  of  it,  his  idea  of  death,  344. 

Martyrs,  honours  paid  to  them,  derived  from  thofe  paid  to  the 
heathen  Gods,  346. 

Matter,  attraftion  and  repulfion  effential  to  it,  5. — Impenetra- 
bility no  property  of  it,  11. — Its  corruptibility  an  argu-* 
ment  for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  101. — How  it 
came  to  be  confidered  as  the  fource  of  evil,  172,  250,  337.- 
Suppofed  by  feme  to  have  fprung  from  the  divine  efience, 
260. — Opinions  that  have  been  heid  concerning  it,  326* 
The  caufe  of  great  corruptions  in  chriftianity,  338, — 
Whether  it  be  any  thing  at  all  on  the  doftrine  of  pene- 
trability, iii.  10,  33,  233. — How  it  differs  from  mere, 
fpace  on  the  fame  hypotheiis,  iii.  142.  —  Queries  con- 
cerning the  penetrability  of  it  propofed  by  Dr.  Price,  \\u 
166. 

Materialifm,  advantages  attending  the  fyfcera,  41 . — Objeftions 
to  it,  81. --No  medium  becween  it  and  the  rnoft  refined 
fpiritualifm,  223. 

Manes,  his  phiioi'ophy  from  the  Eaft,   296. 

Manicheans,  their  ideas  of  the  divine  eHence,  182. — Why  not 
cenfured  at  the  council  of  Mi.  e,  304. 

Mel'ville,  Mr,   an  ODtical  obier^'ation  of  his,  13. 

Michcll,  Mr.  his  doctriae  of  the  penetrability  of  matter,  21, 

Mind,  its  UFiity,  iii.  6^. 

Momentum 
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M-omentum  of  Bodies,  an  argument  of  their  penetrability,  iii.  39, 
Moral  and  Phyjjcal  NeceJJity,  confidercd,  ii.  59,  220. 
Mo/hcim,  his  account  of  the  oriental  philofophy,  264. 
Motion,   Lanvs  of  it,  whether  inconlillent   with  the  penetra- 
bility of  matter,  iii.  236. 
Moti'ves,  their  univerfal  correfpondence with aftions,  ii.  31,1 7^. 

N 

Nazarencs,  the  only  chriflians  who  did  not  philofophize,  307. 

Necejfity,  true  ilate  of  the  qaedion,  ii.  i; — Its  moral  influence, 
ii.  103,  iii.  152,  352,  386,  kc. — The  caufe  of  conrrancy, 
ii,  174.— Queries  relating  to  it  by  Dr.  Price,  iii.  129,  130. 
Others  relating  more  particularly  to  moral  government, 
iiii  11; 8. —  Others  propofed  to  Dr.  Price,  iii,  i^j.— , 
Whether  it  be  a  fubtle  doftrine,  iii.  2264 

Nicolaitans,  who  they  were,  289. 

O 

Old  Tefament,  the  idea  there  given  of  the  divine  efTence,  iiz. 
Organization,  its  connexion  \vith  fenfation,  iii.  2j6. 
Orie-ntal  Philofophy,  introduced  into  chriliianity  in  the  apoftles 

times,    277. 
Origen,  his  doftrine  concerning  the  foul,   206.— -A  Platonii!:,, 

293.   _ 
Orpheus,  his  philofophy,    271. 
Offian,  the  notion  of  a  foul  in  his  time,  174, 

P 

Paul,  on  what  he  founds  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  130.— 

His  idea  of  the  refarredion,  165.— Alarmed  at  the  pro^ 

grefs  of  the  oriental  philofophy,  281. 
Pern'u?nia,  his  opinion  concerning  the  feat  of  the  foul,  215. 
Perfeans,  their  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  193, 
Perfonal  Identity ,  ohitxv&xiom  on  it,  155.— Farther  confidered 

by  Dr.  Price,  iii.  72,   107. 
Pherecydes,  his  doftrine  concerning  the  foul,   19^. — Whence 

his  philofophy  was  borrowed,  277. 
Photiusfhi'D  opinion  concerning  the  divine  efTence,  1S9. 
Phyfcal  and  Moral  Caufes,  in  what  they  differ  according  to  Dr* 

Price,  iii.   139. — According  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  iii.  147, — 

Argued  with  Dr.  Korfeley,  iii.  218. — Whether  the  quef- 

tion  concerning  liberty  and  neceifity  depends  upon   the 

diftindion,  iii.  341. 
Phyfcal  Points,  an  hypothefis  concerning  them,  iii.  243.—— 

Animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Price,  iii.  336. 

Plato, 
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Plato y  his  idea  of  the  divine  effence,  180.^ — Of  the  foul,  196* 
Whence  he  borrowed  his  philofophy^  274. 

Pomponatius,  his  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  230. 

Praife  and  Blame,  the  propriety  of  it  on  the  dodtrine  of  ne  - 
ceffity,  ii.  80. 

Prayer,  propriety  of  it  on  the  do&ine  of  neceffity,  100. 

" — —  for  the  pardon  of  fin  on  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  iii.  296. 

Predejlination,  compared  with  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity,  ii.  149. 

Pre-exijience,  the  fource  of  great  corruptions  in  chriftianity,  i;;o. 
Poffible  on  the  doclrine  of  materialifm,  1 1 5 . — The  origin 
of  the  Arian  and  Athanafian  doftrines,  297. 

— ^ — — -  of  Chrtji,  general  arguments  againft  it,  306. 

Prejcience,  an  argument  for  neceffity,  ii,  19,  175. — Hobbes's 
illuftration  of  it,  23. 

Price,  Dr.  his  opinion  concerning  agency  confidered,  ii.  50.— 
Concerning  practical  virtue,  ii.  56. — His  letter  to  Dr.- 
Prieftley,  iii.  321. — His  note  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  416, — 
Letter  to  him,  407. — Note  to  him,  417. 

Pythagoras,  his  opinion  concerning  the  divine  effence,  179.— «• 
Whence  he  borrowed  his  philofophy,  273. 

R 

Rabanus  Maurus,  his  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  213, 

Religion,  caufes  of  its  depravity,   244. 

Remorfe,  the  nature  of  it  on  the  doftfine  of  neceffity,  iii.  2980 

Rejijiance,  whether  occafioned  by  conta£l,  iii.  6. 

ReJurre£iio7i,  how  it  embarraifes  the  doiSrine  of  a  foul,  47, 
121.— The  poffibility  of  it,  161.— A  tenet  in  the  Chal- 
dean philofophy,  253. —  Denied  by  feme  chriftians,  339, 

Renjelaiion,  reafons  for  it  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  243. — 
Its  dc£lrine  concerning  man  the  reverfe  of  that  of  the 
heathen  philofophy,  246. 

Renfjards  and  P imijhinent s ,  proper  on  the  doftrine  of  neceffity 
only,  ii.  73._ 

Rofs,  Alexander,  his  anfvver  to  Sir  K,  Digby,  218. 

S 

Scripf:r"es,  the  idea  given  in  them  of  the  nature  of  man,  1  !4.— 
.     Kovv  j"ar  favourable  to  the  doftrine  of  neceffity,  ii.  129. 

Search,  Mr.  en  the  ufe  of  puniihment,  ii.  92.— On  the  nature 
of  moral  evil,  ii.  122. 

Self-determination,   confidered,  ii.  18. — The  little  value  of  it, 
ii.  30. — -Whether  itcan  be  inferred  thatbecaufe  it  belongs 
to  God,  it  al!o  may  belong  to  man,   iii.  104,  350,  394, 
Afferted  to  be  as  impofjible  in  man  as  felf-exiftence,  iii. ' 
1^5.— Confidered  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Horfeley,  iii.  224. 

Self- 
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Self-motion,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  foul,  96. —  Mr.  Locke's 

difficulties  with  reipedl  to  it,    1 1 1. 
Sentient  Principle,  in  the  brain,  24,  33. 
Si77ion  Magus,  how  reckoned  the  parent  of  herefy,  297. 
Sleep,  a  puzzling  phenomenon  on  the  dodlrine  of  a  foul.   So* 
Socihianifrti,  Dr.  Price's  opinion  concerning  it,  iii.  144. — Dr. 
Priellley's,  iii.  165. — Whether  fupported  byMaterialifm, 
iii.  334>  note  373. —  The  fubordination  of  the  dodtrines 
of  the  penetrability  of  matter,  and  of  materialifm  to  itj 
iii.  239. 
Solidity,  whether  to  be  afcribed  to  matter,  iii.  31. 
Soul,  in  what  manner  prefent  with  the  body,  52. — The  original 
philofophical  dodrine  concerning  it,  53.— Confidered  as 
a  mathematical  point,   55. — Its  vehicle,   74. — Its   un- 
wearied nature,   97. — The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
fcriptures,  115. — What  our  Saviour  meant  by  it,  129. — 
The  origin  of  the  doftrine,  166. — The  hiftory  of  opinions 
concerning  it,  192. — The  confequence  of  its  being  com- 
pounded, iii.  69. — -In  what  fenfe  it  is  naturally  immortal, 
iii.  69. — Of  what  ufe  between  death' and  the  refurreflion, 
on  the  fappofition  of  its  ileeping  in  that  interval,  iii.  76, 
80,  108. — In  what  fenfe  its  powers  may  be  faid  to  be  ex- 
tinft  at  death,   iii.    80. — Queries  relating  to  it  by  Dr. 
Price,  iii.  87.'—  Others  propofed  to  Dr.  Price,  iii.  167.— 
A  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of  opinions  concerning  it, 
iii.  260.— Arguments  againll  its  being  extended,  iii.  268. 
Whether  ftriftly  indivilible,  iii.  327,  366,  402. 
— —  and  Body,  their  mutual  inBuences,  60. 
Space,  whether  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  iii.  68,  103. 
Spirit,  the  vulgar  notion  of  one,  52,  173.— The  term  applied 
to  any  inviiible  power,  i7o.~-Whether  it  bears  any  re- 
lation to  fpace,  iii.   54,  96,  98,  106.— Whether  matter 
might  not  have  been  fo  called  on  the  doftrine  of  the  pe- 
netrability of  matter,  iii.  190. 
Stoics,  their  opinion  concerning  the   divine  effence,   i8i. — 

Concerning  the  foul,   200. 
Synejtus,  a  Platonift,   295. 

Syjicm,  in  what  fenfe  maq  may,  or  may  not  be  one,  iii.  (^(), 
\  12,  123,  327. 


Tertullian,  his  opinion  concerning  the  divine  eiTence,  186.—" 

Concerning  the  foul,  205. 
ThaJes,  his  opinion  concerning  the  foul,  195. 

Thinkings 
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Thinking,  in  what  manner  it  depends  upon  the  brain,  iii.  49^ 

89,  122,  125. — The  difficulty  of  its  arifing  from  matter 

confidered,  82. 

Toland,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  doftrine  of  a  foul,  lyK- 

Transfiguration,  whether  the  light  that  furrounded  Chrift  in  it 

was  created  or  uncreated,  a  difcute  among  the  Fathers^ 

Truth,  little  regard  paid  to  it  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  341 . 
T-vjo  Principles,    the  doftrine  ofj  250. 

V 

Vehicle  of  the  Soul,  74. 

Virtue,  praSical,  what  is  effential  to  it,  ii.  56. 

Vis  inertice,  of  Matter,  an  objeftion  to  its  penetrability,  iii,  2r„ 

Volition,  the  nature  of  it  explained,  ii.  25. 

Voluntary,  what  adlions  are  fo  termed,  ii.  41. 

Vraie  Philcfophie,  Author  of  it,  his  anfwer  to  the  argument  for 
the  materiality  of  the  foul  from  the  confideration  of  com- 
pound ideas,  38. — His  idea  of  the  aftion  of  the  foul  upon 
the  body,  67. 

W 

Warhurton ,  grofsly  miftaken  with  refpefl  to  the  origin  of  the 
Grecian  philofophy,  272. 

Whitehead,  Mr.   a  letter  to  him,  iii.  197. 

Wollafton,  his  opinion  concerning  the  vehicle  of  the  foul,  75. 
Of  the  place  of  unembodied  fpirits,  78. — His  argument 
for  the  immateriality- of  the  foul  from  the  influence  of 
reafons  confidered,  84. — Various  other  arguments  of  his 
againft  the  materiality  of  the  foul,  93,  &Co— His  defini- 
tion of  liberty,  ii.  3. 

Z 

Zoroafter,  his  principles,  267, 
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lating the  Values  of  Affiirances  on  Lives ;  and  on  the  National 
JDebt.  To  which  are  added.  Four  Essays  on  different 
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Arithmetic.  Alfo,  An  Appendix,  containing  a  complete 
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Importance  of  Chriftianity,  the  Nature  of  hiftorical  Evidence, 
and  Miracles,     The  Fourth  Edition,  Price  6s.  Bound. 

4.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subjedl  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  Second  Edition  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining explanatory  Obfervations  and  Tables ;  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  prefent  State  of  Population  in  Norfolk.     Price 
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5.  Two  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty,  the  War  with. 
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dom ;  with  a  general  Introduction  and  Supplement. 
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I,  ry^H  E  History  and  Present  State  of  Electri- 
1      city,  with  original   Experiments,  illuftrated  with 
Copper-Plates,  4th  Edition,  correded  and  enlarged,  4.10.  il.  is. 
Another  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  12s. 

2.  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Elec- 
tricity, 4th  Edition,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

3.  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries 
relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,  2  vols.  410.  il- 
luftrated with  a  great  Number  of  Copper-Plates,  il.  iis.  6d. 
in  Boards. 

4.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criti- 
cism, 4to.  los.  6d.  in  Boards. 

5.  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Pradlice 
of  Perspective,  with  Copper-Plates,  5s.  in  Boards. 

6.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  different  Kinds  of  Air, 
vvith  Copper-Plates,  3  vols.  18s.  in  Boards. 

7.  Philosophical  Empiricism  :    Containing  Remarks 

on   a  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  refpefting  Dr.  H s,  inter- 

fperfed  vvith  various  Obfervations  relating  to  different  Kinds 
of  Air,  IS.  6d. 

8.  A.  New  Chart  of  History,  containlng.a  View  of  the 
principal  Revolutions  of  Empire  that  have  taken  Place  in  the 
World ;  with  a  Book  defcribing  it,  containing  an  Epitome  of 
Univerfal  Hiilory,  4th  Edition,  los.  6d. 

9.  A  Chart  of  Biography,  vvith  a  Book,  containing 
^n  Explanation  of  it,  and  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Names  infertecj 
in  it,  6th  Edition,  very  much  improved,  ids.  6d. 

10.  Observations  relative  to  Education  :  more  efpe- 
cially  as  it  refpedls  the  Mind.  To  which  is  added,  an  Effay 
on  a  courfe  of  liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Aftive  Life, 
vvith  Plans  of  Leftures  on,  i.  The  Study  of  Hiftory  and  ge- 
neral Policy.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  England.  3.  The  Conftitution 
and  Laws  of  England,  45.  fewed. 

11.  An  Exai.iination  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Senfe,  Dr.  Beat- 
tie's  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  and  Dr. 
Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common  Senfe  in  Behalf  of  Religion. 
zd  Edition,  5s.  fewed. 
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12.  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the 
Principle  of  the  AlTociation  of  Ideas,  with  Effays  relating  to 
the  Subjedt  of  it,    8vo.  5s.  fewed. 

13.  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit. 
To  which  is  added.  The  Hiilory  of  the  phiiofophical  Dodlrine 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  iVIatter; 
with  its  Influence  on  Chriflianity,  efpecially  with  refpeft  to 
the  Dodtrine  of  the  Pre-exiftence  of  Chrift.  Alfo,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Philosophical  Necessity  illullrated,  2  vols. 
8vo.  fewed,  8s,  6d. 

14.  The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  adapted 
to  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  is.  6d. 

15.  The  above  Grammar  with  Notes  and  Obfervations, 
for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  have  made  fome  Proficiency  in  the 
Language,  4th  Edition,  3s. 

16.  An  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  Nature  of  Political,  Civil,  and  Re- 
ligious Liberty,  3d  Edition,  much  enlarged,  4s.  fewed. 

17.  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, Vol,  I.  containing  the  Elements  of  Natural  Religion  ; 
to  which  is  prefixed.  An  Effay  on  the  bell  Method  of  commu- 
nicating religious  Knowledge  to  the  Members  of  Chrifiian  So- 
cieties, 2s.  6d. — Vol.  II.  containing  the  Evidences  of  the 
Jewilh  and  Chrifiian  Revelations,  3s.  fewed. -^-Vol.  III.  con- 
taining the  Doctrines  of  Revelation,  2s.  6d.  fewed.— The 
Fourth  and  laft  Part  of  this  Work  will  contain  an  Hiflorical 
Account  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriflianity. 

18.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  in  Greek:  To 
which  are  prefixed.  Critical  Dissertations,  in  Englifii, 
4to.  14s.  in  Boards. 

19.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on 
the  Subjedl  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  3d  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions, 2S. 

2O0  The  Additions  to  the  above  may  be  had  alone,  is. 

21.  An  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters  on  the 
Subjeft  of  giving  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Children,  is. 

22.  Considerations  on  Differences  of  Opinion 
among  Chrifiians;  with  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  in 
Anfv/er  to  his  Examination  of  the  Addrefs  to  Proteftant  Dif- 
fenters,  is.  6d, 

23.  A  Catechism  for  Children^  or  Toting  Perfons,  2d  Edi- 
tion, 3d. 

24.  A  Scripture  Catechism,  confifting  of  a  Series  of 
Queftions,  with  References  to  the  Scriptures,  infiead  of  An^ 
fvvers,  3d. 

'        ■  -    '  25.  A 


Books  written  by  J  o  s  e  p  h  P  r  i  e  s  t  l  e  y,  L  L,  D. 

25.  A  Serious  Address  to  Masters  of  Families,  with 
Forms  of  Family  Prayer,  2d  Edition,  6d. 

26.  A  View  of  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  with  refpedl  to  the  Civil  and  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Conftitution  of  England,  2d  Edition,  is    6d, 

27.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on 
the  Subjeft  of  Church  Discipline;  with  a  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Cliriftianity,  and  the  Cor- 
ruption of  it  by  falfe  Notions  of  Religion,  2s.  6d, 

28.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Congregation  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  ac  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  in  Leeds,  May 
16,  177^,  on  Occafion  of  his  refigning  his  Paftoral  Office 
among  them,  is. 

29.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  as 
fach.  By  a  DilTenter.  A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  cor- 
ie£led,  is.  6d. — An  Allowance  is  made  to  thofe  who  buy  this 
Pamphlet  to  give  av/ay. 

30.  Letters  to  the  Author  o^ Rejnarks  ofi  federal  late  Puh- 
licatiotv  relatinje  to  the  Dijfenters,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr,  Priejiley,  i  s. 

31.  An  Appeal  to  the  ferious  and  candid  ProfelTors  of 
Chriftianity,  on  the  following  Subjefis,  viz.  i.  The  Ufe  of 
Seafon  in  Matters  of  Religion.  2.  The  Power  of  Man  to  do 
die  Will  of  God.  3.  Original  Sin.  4.  Eledion  and  Repro- 
l>ation..  5.  The  Divinity  ofChrift;  and,  6.  Atonement  for 
Sin  by  the  Death  of  Chrift,  5  th  Edition,  id. 

32.  A  Familiar  Illuftration  of  certain  Paffages  of  Scripture 
relating  to  the  fame  Subjeft,  4d.  or  3s.  6d.  per  Dozen. 

33.  The  TriumiPH  of  Truth  ;  being  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  of  Mr.  Elvvall  for  Herefy  and  BlaTpheray,  at  Stafford 
Affizes,  before  Judge  Denton,  2d  Edition,  id. 

34.  Considerations  for  the  Use  of  Young  Men,  and 
•-the  Parents  of  Young  Men,  2d  Edition,  2d. 

Aljo^  fuhlijhed  under  the  Direiiion  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

The    theological   REPOSITORY: 

Confuling  of  Original  Efffiys,  Hints,  Queries,  &c.  calculated 
to  promote  religious  Knowledge,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo. 
Price  18s.  in  Boards. 

In  the  Firll  Volume,  which  is  now  reprinted,  feveral  Arti- 
cles are  added,  particularly  Two  Letters  from  Dr.  Thomas 
SShaw  to  Dr.  Benson,  relating  to  the  PalTage  of  the  Ifraelites 
through  the  Red  Sea. 
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